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LINES 


On the Establishment of the Independence of the Szven lontan Istanps, 
under the Auspices and Protection of Great Britain. 


GENIUS of ancient Greece sublime! 
Who, flying from barbarian rage, 
Took’st refuge in a distant clime, 
Where thou hast dwelt from age to age! 


Exult! since Liberty once more 
Returns to bless thy native Isles ! 

Whose sons no longer shall deplore 
The loss of her auspicious smiles ! 


That Land, by Classic Bards oft nam'd, 
Where great Urysses held his reign, 
Fair Ithaca! for cattle fam’d, 
Shall boast her herds and flocks again. 


Gythera too, so call'd of old, 

To lovely Venus once most dear, 
Again, with rapture shall behold 

Her fav’rite Goddess smiling there ! 


Nor less, those other Isles renown'd 
For Heroes and for Bards divine, 

Again shall be with Commerce crown’d ; 
Again in Arts and Learning shine ! 


Genius of Grezce! thy wrongs, thy grief 
Briranwia saw, and long’d to end ; 

And, having brought thee sweet relief, 
For ever will thy Isles defend ! 





Dec. 22, 1815. At an Half-yearly General Court of the Governors of the 
Hosritar for the Smart-Pox, for INOCULATION, and for Vacci- 
NATION, at Pancras. 

The Physician of the Hospital having reported to the Court, that seve- 
Fal poor Persons afflicted with the Natural Small-Pox, and lately admitted 
into this Hespital, might have received much earlier assistance, but for 
an erroneous opinion that such an Establishment no longer existed ; 

It was Resolved, That a Circular Letter be addressed to the Ministers 
of the several Parishes of this Metropolis and its Neighbourhood, request- 
ing that they would have the goodness to acquaint their Churchwardens 
and Overseers, for the Benefit of their Poor, that Patients for the casual 
Disease, and for Inoculation, are daily received as usual, and that Out- 
Patients are likewise daily Vaccinated there; and that any requisite In- 
fermation may be had on application to the resident Surgeon. 
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“PREFACE 


SECOND PART or THE EIGHTY-FIFTH VOLUME. 
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Tue mind which has been aecustomed, for a long seties of years, 
to contemplate one object principally, acquires @toue, assumes a cha- 
racter, encourages hopes alternately succeeded by fears, as the influence 
of that object is extended or contracted, is elevated.or depressed. It is 
not till it disappears altogether from. the moral horizon, that the mental 
powers become sufficiently composed to take a calin retrospective view of 
the past, and to look with complacency to the future.“ This, for too 
long a time, has beer precisely our condition with respect to the Pe- 
riodical Addresses, which it is alike our duty and our pleasuré to present 
to our Readers: our principal attention has unavoidably’ been attracted 
towards one vast blazing meteer, the influence of which haf been more 
or less seriously felt in every Region, in every Government of whatever 
denomination, in all ranks of all Society, in Morals, in Manners, in 
Literature, and in General Science. 


Among the proud and vaunting documents, which he to whom we 
allude, from time to time exhibited to the crouching and servile herds of 
his myrmidons and slaves, one, as is well known, commenced with the 
remarkable words, ‘‘ Moscow is no more.” Thankful ought we to feel 
ourselves, and thankful, indeed, we are, that, with far greater pro- 
priety as well as truth, we may now exclaim in the emphatic words of 
the Prophet : 


*«* How hath the oppressor ceased! The golden city ceased. 

He who smote the people in wrath with a continual stroke, be that 
ruled the nations in anger, is persecuted, and none hindereth. 

The whole earth is at rest and is quiet. 

How art thou fallen, Lucifer, Son of the Morning; how art thou cut 
down to the ground which didst weaken the nation.” 


It would be easy to pursue this grateful theme much farther, but we 
scorn the language of triumphant exultation, nor indeed does there exist 
any provocation for indulging it. Recent facts must have made an impres- 
sion never to be forgotten; and the present relative conditions of Britain 
and of Europe, supersede all necessity of expatiating on the subject of 
our triumphs and victories, and leave us in the seeuritpof leisure to con- 
template the smiling and auspicious Band with which Peace is again 
re-assembling. 

Pax, optima rerum 
_Quas homini novisse datum est, pax una triumphis 
Janumeris potior, Pax custodire salutem 


Et cives aquare potens. 2 
=U644 Whe 








iv PREFACE TO VOL. LXXXV. PART II. 


When our wishes, our studies, our labours, our talents, are continually 
occupied in the attempt to multiply knowledge and diffuse science in all 
its branches, it mes more and more difficult to communicate these 
predominating feelings in terms of sufficient novelty to excite curiosity 
and interest — we must, therefore, content ourselves with assuring our 
numerous Friends and Readers, that we shall ever be on the alert to 
place before them, as comprehensively as we can, whatever discoveries 
in Philosophy, or improvements in Learning, may promise to promote 
the real advantages of Society, or expand and adorn the human mind. — 
Our valuable Correspondents justify us in making this declaration, for 
the truth of which it is only necessary to appeal to our last labours, 
where may be found, under the sanction of illustrious names, every 
path explored to the Temple of Knowledge. The old and the expe- 
rienced, the young and the gay, the philosopher, the divine, the scholar, 
and the poet, may each and all find matter of information and amuse- 
ment, of intellectual exercise and of mental repose. May these and similar 
subjects, for the future, occupy the whole of our pages! May we never 
again be called upon to record scenes of carnage and i 
triumphs! May no new Sesostris arise to sacrifice, at the shrine of his 
mad ambition, the tranquillity of an agitated world ! 


They whose employment it will be hereafter to record the transactions 
of the last twenty years, for the benefit and instruction of future gene- 
rations, are invited carefully and impartially to examine such documents 
as they will find interspersed in our Volumes.—To these we boldly 
appeal in testimony of the part which we have uniformly and consistently 
acted, in the disorganizing confusion of passing events. — Victory has 
never intoxicated, nor misfortune depressed us; we invariably reflected 
on the past with complacency, and looked forward to the future with 
hope ; we have never pleaded in any other cause, nor advocated any other 
maxims, than those which had for their ultimate object, Security, Inde- 
pendence, and the unbiassed and uncontrouled avocations of Learning. 
This has been our creed, and such has been our conduct.—In such 
sentiments and principles SyLvanus Urgsan and his assistants have lived 
— in such they mean to die. 


Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alteram fortunam, bene preparatum 
Pectus. — 
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INDEX INDICATORIUS. 


Spenser, in his ‘‘ Faery Queen,” men- 
tions The Egyptian Phao. Is this the 
Egyptian Phtha, or elementary principle 
of Fire, which, by the way, was no im- 
proper mistress for the philosopher Pto- 
lemy? If not, who else? Whence did 
Spenserborrow the tale? H.H.L.& M.D. 

Beaumont aud Fletcher, in Knight of 
the Burnt Pest. Act iv. Sc, 1. say: “ Cit. 
Why so, Sir, go fetch me bim then, and 
Jet the Sophy of Persia come and christen 
hima Child. Boy. Believe me, Sir, that 
will not do so well, ’tis stale, it has been 
had before at the Red Bull.”—This diffi- 
cult passage is passed over in silence by 
Commentators. I would ask, Is it not a 
fling at Shakspeare’s Henry VIIL. Chris- 
tening sceve? Beaumont and Fletcher 
were capable of seeing the ridiculous in 
Shakspeare, as is abundantly evident from 
many passages in this play. Si guid novisti 
rectius, &c. 

E. J. C. inquires whether there be or be 
not such a name as Napoleon ; and whe- 
ther it be not a mere inventivn of the de- 
posed Corsican, and a substitution (as 
many have supposed) for the vame of 
Nicholas.— Did any other person ever 
have this name, and has it been known 
beyond the limits of Corsica? In the 
French Caiendars it has been foisted into 
the Catalogue of Saints. This, however, 
proves no more than that such was the 
will of Buonaparte, 

The following has been reported as part 
of the Speech of Earl Stanhope upon a 
motion for the committal of the Law Pro- 
ceedings Stamps Bill: “ The Court of 


King’s Bench has decided that where a 
Stamp was higher than the proper value, 
it was equally invalid as if it had been 
lower.” Lerus begs to be informed, bysome 
of our Legal Correspoudents, whether the 
Noble Earl’s assertion is correct, with re- 
spect to Siamps upon Law Proceedings, 
such as Deeds and Conveyances; and 
whether a Law has not been enacted to 
render a Deed valid, where a higher Stamp 
has been used than that strictly required ? 
Supposing Lord Stanhope to be right, what 
remedy can be applied in a recent case, 
where a Stamp above the proper value has 
been used ? 

* Epistles, two volumes; each volume 
containing two Decads, by Joveph Hall, 
London, printed by A. H. for Eleazar Ed- 
garand Samuel Macham,” 1608,” 12mo, 
This is a production of the learned and 
eloquent Bishop of Norwich, and is ex- 
ceedingly rare, Is it reprinted in any of 
the late editions of the works of this pious 
Prelate? Pisuey Tuompson. 

** The Psalmes of David truly opened 
and explained by Paraphrasis, translated 
from the Latin of Theodore Beza, by An- 
thonie Gilbie. Printed by Henry Denham, 
at the sign of the Star, 1581,” in 18mo. 
My copy of this book is an exceeding fine 
one; | have never seen it noticed in any 
catalogue. Who was Gilbie the trans- 
lator? and is the book of very rare oce 
currence ? Pisuey Taomrson. 





With our next Number will be given a 
beautiful View of Seray Asssy, Youkshire, 
from a Drawing by Mr. J. C. Bucxzer. 





Mersororocicat Tasze for July, 1815. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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Mr. Urnsan, July 1. 
HE enclosed Rural Inscriptions 
may, in all probability, be not 
uaamusing to the readers of your Ma- 
gazine. If they yield any gratification 
to persons of taste, 7 pains in com- 
municating them will be. fully re- 

warded. J.C. 

1. For a Cottage. 


Around my porch and lonely casement 
spread, {vine, 
The myrtle never sere, and gadding 
With fragrant sweet-briar, love to in- 
tertwine; 
And, in my garden’s box-encircled bed, 
The pansy pied and musk-rose white and 


red, 
The pink and tulip, and honey’d wood- 
bine, flantine, 
Fling odours round the flaunting eg- 
Deck my trim fence, and near, by silence 
led, [cell ; 
The wren has wisely plac’d her mossy 
And far from noise, in courtly land so rife, 
Nestles her young to rest, and warbles 
well. [glen, 
Here, in this safe retreat and peaceful 
] pass my sober moments, far from men, 
Nor wishing death too soon, nor asking 
life, J. BAMFYLDE, 
ll. For a Shepherd's Hut. 
Shepherd ! seek not to be great! 
Tranquil in thy lone retreat ; 
Let the hills, and vales, and trees, 
And the rural prospect please. 
Can the gaudy gilded room . 
Vie with fields in vernal bloom? 
Or Italia’s airs excel 
Sweet melodious Philomel ? 


Gan the trifling airs of dress 

Grace thy modest shepherdess ? 
Happier, in her humble sphere, 

Than the consort of the peer? 

*Midst the City’s tempting glare 
Dwell disease, and strife, and care; 
Quit not then the peaceful fold, 

Nor exchange thy peace for gold. 


II. Under an Hour-glass, in a Grotto 
near the Water at Claverton, near Bath. 
This bubbling stream not uninstructive 

flows, , . 
Nor idly loiters to its destin’d main ; 








Each flower it feeds that on its margin 
grows, [spent in vain, 
And bids thee blush, whose days are 
Nor void of moral, tho’ unheeded glides 
Time’s current stealing on with silent 
haste ; 
For lo ! each falling sand his folly chides, 
Who lets one precious moment run to 
waste, Ricnarp Graves, 


IV. At the Seat of Dr. Youn at Welwyn, 
On the Entrance of the Garden. 
Audissent vocem Dei deambulantis in 


horto ad auram post meridiem. 
Liber Genesis, c. iii, v. 8. 


On an Alcove, 
Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens ‘ 
Uxor ; neque harum quas colis arborum 
Te preter invisas cupressos 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 
Hor, B. 2. Ode XIV.” 
On a painted Board, representing a Sum- 
mer-house at the end of a Visto. 
Splendid mendax ! 
Invisibilia non decipiunt. 
——<— 

Mr. Urnsan, July 2. 
VERY admirer of the unaffected 
simplicity and excellence of Holy 

Scripture must be disgusted to see the 
Prayers addressed to the Deity trans- 
Jated in the Plural Language. The 
Gentleman who signs M. (Part. 1. p. 
422.) wishes to be referred to some 
foreign book in which that mode of 
expression is used. He is requested to 
inquire for the Versivn printed at Tre- 
voux in 1702, andthatat Mousin 1710; 
in both which he will fiod the Piural 
instead of the second person Singular; 
a custom, I believe, invariably ad- 
hered to in all Catholic New Testa- 
ments. 

I may be permitted to add that 
some Protestant Editors render the 
Greek pronoun (John xxi.) in the Pla- 
ral number. T'wocopiesof their trans- 
lation, one in French, aud the other ia 
English, are now in my possession; 
but, if a new Version of our authorized 
Bible should ever appear, it is hoped, 
even in this age of elegance and re- 

t, 








4 Sanctimontousness.—Dr, Priestley.— Unitarianism. 


. finement, that the old practice will be 


still adopted. 

It mast be matter of regret that in 
all Oxford Editions of the Bible, the 
verse, Luke xxiii. 32..‘‘ There were 


- also two other malefactors,” is still re- 


tained. For a very obvious reason 
the word ather should be expunged. 

I observe, R. C. has added a new 
word to the English language. Sanc- 
timoniousness, though rather of un- 
couth sound, appears of sufficient 
iapernect to enlarge the Catalogue 
of English substantives, though hi- 
therto omitted in our Dictionaries. 
1. equally agree with him, to use the 
words of an old author, distinguished 
for his learning and piety, that true 
Religion “ does not consist in the mo- 
rosity of a Cynic, in the severity of 
an Ascetic, or in the demurepess of 
a Precisian; it is neither a drooping 
head, a mortified face, or a primitive 
beard; but it is something very dif- 
ferent, and mach more excelleut *.” 

Yours, &. J.C. 

——— 
Mr. Unsan, July 8. 
QU are particularly requested to 
V insert the following passage, taken 
from “Letters to Dr. Priestley,” 
which were published in 1789 by one 
of his very learned opponents. 

“But, if you think that, notwith- 
standing such repeated expressions, 
wherein divine titles, divine attributes, 
and divine works, are ascribed to Jesus 
Christ, the people would not conclude 
that Jesus Christ was God; I request you 

nly to try the following experiment. 
On some Sunday when you go into the 
pulpit to preach to your ewn congrega- 
tion, speak of Jesus Christ in the same 
manner as the Apostles have spoken of 
Him in the | pee before mentioned +: 
make use of their very words, quote the 
places where they may be found, and 
leave it to your hearers to judge of the 
sense and meaning of them. And I 


[July, 


dare say that before the next Sunday, 
you will find it to be rumoured about in 
every place that you bave changed your 
principles ; that from an Unitarian you 
have become @ Trinitarian; and that, 
as you formerly accounted Jesus Christ 
to be no mere than any other man, you 
now look upon him to be God. Tl is is 
a very easy experiment; and, if you will 
but undertake to make it, | am fully per- 
suaded you will soon be convinced what 
it was that the whole body of the Jewish 
Christians believed concerning the Di- 
vinity of Christ when they heard the 
Apostles preaching in the same words.” 

. The titie of the work from which 
this extract is taken is, “* The Divmity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, demon- 
strated from the Holy Scriptures, and 
from the Doctrine of the Primitive 
Church, in a series of Lettersaddressed 
to the Rev. Dr. Joseph Priestley, in 
Answer to his Letters to the Rev. 
Dr. Geddes. By the Rev. James 


Barnard.” 
A Priest or tHe Estasiisnep 
Cuurcn. 
a 
Mr. Urnpan, July 13. 


6 he = language, which Mr; Bel- 
sham has been accustomed to 
hold respecting the Established Clergy, 
leaves no room for surprise at the 
conclusion of his Answer t to my Se- 
cond Address. Whatclaim to “ the 
common courtesy of civilized life” 
has a Writer, who refuses to shew 
such courtesy toa whole profession ? 
té the whole Ministry of the Church 
of England ? whom the wise and good 
of other countries universally respect 
for their learning and virtue; but 
whom Mr. Belsham calls “ impostors, 
and bigots, and persecutors,” with 
whom * truth is necessarily an object 
of aversion and abhorrence?” What 
claim can he have, who, in contempt 
of all law and decency §, calls the Re- 
ligion of his Country * the wretched 





* Essays by the Rev. J. Norris. 


+ “ At the beginning of this letter.” _ 


t In Gent. Mag. for June, 1815, p. 500. 

§ ‘Another species of offences against religion (says BLACKSTONE) are those 
which affect the Established Church. — And first of the offence of reviling’ the 
ordinances of the Church. This is a crime of much grosser nature than the 
other of mere non-conformity; since it carries with it the utmost indeceney, ar- 
rogance, and ingratitude: indeeency, by setting up private judgment in virulent 
and factious opposition to public ‘authority: arrogance, by treating with con- 
tempt and rudeness what has at least a better chance te be right than the sin- 
gular notions of any particular man. — However, it is provided ty Statutes 1 Ed, 
Vi. c. 1. and 1 Eliz. ec. 1. and e. 2. &c. — The terror of these Laws (for they sel- 
dom, if ever, were fully exeeuted) proved a principal means, under Providence, of 
preserving the purity as well as decency of our National Worship. Nor can their 
continuance to this time (of the milder penalties at least) be thought too severe 


and 
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1815.] Bp. of St. David’s Protest against Unitarianism. 5 


relick of a dark and barbarous age?” 
What right has he to complain of dis- 
courtesy on my part, who calls mea 
Bonner, and a persecutor, because | 
have thought it my duty to make my 
public protest against the repeal of the 
Law against Blasphemy ,—against the 
publication of blasphemous and anti- 
christian doctrines? Unitarianism is 
a system of unbelief, which 1 have 
shewn to be founded on misrepresent- 
alion, prevarication, and falsehood ; 
and to be wholly antichristian. In the 
dissection of such a system, and of the 
means hy which it is supported, the 
courtesy, which conceals its deformi- 
ties, and thus tends to render doubtful 
the truths, which the Scriptures have 
recorded, and the Primitive Church 
has transmitted to us, appears to me 
to be nothing less than a compromise 
of truth and duty. 

Mr. Belsham says, “he has done.” 
He has done his uimost (I have no 
doubt) in defence of Unitarianism. 
But be has not done what the publick 
had a right to expect from him. He 
has left uncorrected his suppression of 
the authority of Tertullian,—an au- 
thority which is essentially adverse 
to his opinions of Christianity. He 
has made no reply to the alleged evi- 
dence of the orthodoxy of the Church 
6f Jerusalem, both before and after 
the time of Adrian, though that or- 
thodoxy annihilates the pretended 
Unitarianism of the Primitive Church. 
He does not yet perceive, that “ the 
question whether the Church of #lia 
consisted chiefly of orthodox Hebrew 
Christians, who abandoned the rites of 
the Law, for the sake of sharing the 
privileges of the Hlian colony,” sno 
part of the main question respecting 
the faith of the Primitive Church. He 
challenges me to discover any traces 
of that fact, previous to the time of 
Mosheim, though it was Dr. Priest- 
ley’sand his business to have proved 
that there were no traces of it, before 
the former bad called it a forgery of 


Bp. Horsley’s, and the latter, an in- 
vention of Mosheim’s. The traces 
are obvious enough to persons con- 
versant in ecclesiastical antiquity. I 
will, in a subsequent commusication, 
bring proots of the fact long previous 
to the time of Moshe:m. In the mean 
while Mr. Belsham “‘has done.” He 
retires from ground which he finds no 
longer tenable. His system is indeed 
ulterly untenable, but by means to 
which the cause of truth has never oc- 
casion to resort. 

Mr. Belsham says, he has “ taken 
his leave of me.” The calumoiator of 
the Church of England, and of the 
Clergy, complains of discourtesy,— 
with the saine policy, and with just as 
much consistency, as Buonaparte used 
to clamour against “ the tyranny of 
the seas,” at the very time that be 
was harassing the Continent of Eu- 
rope with the most horrible and vex- 
alious oppression. 

Mr. Belsham has “ taken his leave 
of me.” But he will not acknowledge, 
that the system, which he has adopted, 
is untenable; nor will he do the jus- 
tice that is due to the Established 
Church, by confessing that his objec- 
tions to her doctrines have been 
proved to originate in false principles, 
opposed to the authority of Scripture, 
in misconception aad perversion of 
Scripture, and in ignorance of ecele- 
siastical antiquity. 

Mr. Belsham has “ taken his leave 
of me.” But it will be some time be- 
fore I shall take my leave of him. [I 
have already provided ample mate- 
rials* for his consideration, which 
have not yet attracted his notice; and 
I have more in reserve. My inquiries 
into the grounds of Unitarianism did 
not commence from personal reasons, 
nor will they be prevented or tenpalied 
by personal obloquies. I shall pursue 
my way “through evi] report and 
good report;” and confine myself 
chiefly to the writings of Mr. Bel- 
sham, with this single view, that I 





and intolerant; so far as they are levelled at the offence, not of thinking differently 
from the National Church, but of railing at the: Church.” Biacxsrons’s Com- 


mentaries, vol. IV. p. 49. ed. 1803. 


* Jn the following Sermon and Tracts : 


** The truth, to which Christ came into 


the world to bear witness ; and the testimony of Christ’s contemporaries to his de- 
elaration of his Divinity, confirmed by his discourses, actions, and death: A Szr- 
MON preached at Lianarth and Carmarthen.” @. ‘ Evidence of the Divinity of 
Christ, from the literal testimony of Scripture, containing a Vindication of Mr, 
Sharp’s Rule from the objections of the Rev. Calvin Winstanley. Second Edition.” 
3. “* The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the Religion of the Church of England; 
being an Answer to the Letter of an Unitarian Lay-Seceder.”* ; 


may 








6 Dr. R. Uvedale, the Botanist.—The Monument. [July, 


tentions ; but they must now be speedily 
perform’d, the season coming on apace. 
If soe, 1 must be a beggar for a few; for 
I have been disappointed of severall sent: 
one particularly I lament, beeause I 
know well collected, sent forward by Dr. 


may prove the falsity of Uni!arianism 
by the incompetency of its public or- 
gan, and by the imeorgruity, disho- 
nesty, and inefficiency of the means 
employed to support it. 

Mr. Urban, you are a lover of An- 
tiquities, and at the same time a zea- 
Fous friend of the Church of England. 
E shall, therefore, beg your in- 
dulgence, in the acceptance of such 
communications as | may have occa- 
sion to send you, on subjects most 
important to us, as Christians, both 
on grounds of historical antiquity, and 
of the deepest religious interest. 

T. Sr. Davip’s. 
i 
Mr. Urnan, Louth, July 14. 

OUR Correspondent Carapvoc 

having requested information re- 
specting the Rev. Dr. Robert Uve- 
dale, the celebrated Botanist, | wrote 
the Memoirs of him inserted in your 
Magazine * ; and I now send you one 
of the Doctor's Letters to Sir Hans 
Sloane, copied from the original in the 
British Museum t. 

Yours, &e. R. U: 


* For Dr. Sloan att the Corner House in 
Southampton Stree!, Bloomsbury Square. 
*¢ Srr, 

** I was very unfortunate in not hav- 
ing opportunity to meet you when in 
London, that I might have paid my 
debt for the bookes sent (had I known 
the value, 1 would have left it) and en- 
joy’d a few minutes of your good com- 
pany; but T was soe hurried about with 
businesse, having been long absent from 
the town, that I bad noe time att my 
dispose. I remember the last time I 
had the happinesse to see you, you had 
some thoughts of sending for acollection 
ef seeds of herbaceous plants from the 
King’s Gardens, to Monst Tournefort. 
} should be glad you ——-—— those in- 


Sherard, but came noe farther than 
Lyons, where Dr. Carr, who brought 


them, died, as I had lately advice ; and. 


others expected from Carolina, fost in a 
shipwreck on the Isle of Wight; soe that 
I am like to be pvor this year if not as- 
sisted by some of my friends. I beg par- 
don that [ could not stay for you longer 
on Saturday morn; for I had a pressing 
eceasion, which call’d me away, and 
when | came where I design’d, met there 
fresh businesse, which sent me back to 
the other end of the town again, and 
gave me a very wearysom journey before 
1 gott to Enfield att night. Your ser- 
vant, when I call’d upon you, seem’d to 
signifie you had some commands for me; 
if you please to lett me know them, none 
shall be readier to assure you of a willing 
complyance therewith than, Sir, your 
oblig’d and most humble servant, 
Ros. UvEDALE, 
Enfield, Jan. 11th, 1698.” ? 
—a—— 
Mr. Ursan, June 24. 
T is recorded, that when Sir Chris- 
topher Wren schemed his famous 

column on Fish-street-hill, so well 
known by the name of The Monument, 
he formed it hollow, to serve as a 
tube for an astronomical purpose, 
which he laid aside, on finding it liable 
to be shaken by the continual passing 
of carriages along the street below. 
This discovery appears to be of so mo- 
mentous a uature, that it is to be la- 
mented, as well as wondered at, that 
it did not induce him to give up the 
choice of a pillar altogether, as welt 
as his astronomical application of it. 
But, perhaps, the business might then 





* Vol. LXXXIV. Part II. p. 206.—Some account of Dr. Uvedale may be seen in 
Dr. Pulteney’s “ Botanical Sketches,” vol. Il. p.30, and a description of his garden 
at Enfield in Archeologia, vol. XII. article XVI. in which volume is a short ac- 
eount of several gardens near London, with remarks on some particulars wherein 
they excel, or are deficient, upon a view of them in December 1691, by J. Gibson, 
—When Enfield Church was repaired in 1789, the hatchments were removed; and 
the batchment containing the arms of Dr. Uvedale impaled with those of bis wife, 
(Mary, second daughter of Edward Stephens, esq.of Cherrington, co. Gloucester,) 


is now in the Church of Langton juxta Partney, co. Lincoln. 


One of the escut- 


cheons used at the Doctor’s Funeral is now in my possession ; as is also the very cu- 
rious funeral escutcheon of Oliver Cromwell, which Dr. Uvedale (in 1658, when at 
Westminster under Dr. Busby,) snatched from the bier of the Protector; and an 
account of which is given in Gent. Mag, vol. LXII. p. 114, vol. LXIV. p. 19. 

+ Where are several other Letters from Dr. Uvedale to Sir Hans Sloane, &c. also 
two Letters to Sir Hans Sloane from Mr. Uvedale, the translator of that valuable 


be 


work, “ The Memoirs of Philip de Comines,’’ 
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18t5.] Monument on Fish-street Hill —Dr. G. H. Rooke? 7 


be too far advanced, for the design 
to be altered; or, which is as likely 
to have been the case, this objection 
did not appear to be otherwise so fur- 
midable to him, as 1 confess it does to 
your present Correspondent. 

The very idea of a spindle of such 
daring a!litude, without the advantage 
of a spire in tapering to a central 
point, trembling by the passage of 
heavy carriages at its foot, is painful ; 
and on that account alone renders the 
design of a pillar objectionable. The 
incessant reiteration of these shocks, 


Clowever slight, must tend to loosen 


the connexion of the materials, and 
accelerate decay ; which gives alarm- 
ing weight to the objectivn. 

That this pillar has already stood 
cousiderably above a century, may be 
thought to justify the principles of its 
construction; but, if we compare its 
great height with its small body, and 
the dimiputive base allowed for its 
support, we cannot deci its purpose 
fulfilled, as a secure memorial of a 
past disaster. Its safety rests too 
much on the soundness of the.mate- 
rials in every part ail the way up; 
while its perpendicularity will render 
repair, in some cases, almost imprac- 
ticable: partial decays may prove 
fatal before they are discovered, or 
before they can be remedied ; and an 
earthquake, astorm of lightoing, or 
even of wind, may furnish a new mo- 
nument with a new era to date from. 
Such disasters, which it is at all times 
peculiarly exposed to, might prove 
fatal to the crowded buildings and in- 
habitants beneath, against which, the 
only security is by counteracting the 
temerity of the builder in raising a me- 
morial too high for its own duration 
to be relied on: and this ought to be 
done while it is safe for workmen to 
attempt it. 

In raising a structure of the nature 
here alluded to, compact solicity was 
the first indispensable requisite ; and 
while a pyramid was the best figure 
for attaining it, had there been space 
enough for the base of it —a pillar, 
however it suited the ill-chosen situa- 
tion in this respect, was as obviously 
the very worst. What isa pillar? a 
slender detached support of a super- 
incumbent building, contrived to take 
up as little room below as possible, 
receiving stability in the support it 
gives, and generally used in associa- 
tion. But Sir Christopher Wren’s co- 


luma is a solitary pillar of enormous 
height, raised to support nothing *! 
and only inspiring the apprehensive 
beholder with wouder how it supports 
itself. In which view, it is skill mis- 
applet to produce an absurdity, that 
the sooner we get safely rid of, the 
better ; for, if it be left to accident, 
or natural decay, the catastrophe 
must be of a lamentable description. 

Were this hazardous stretch of ma- 
sonical ingenuity taken down to its 
square pedestal or base, and that. po- 
destal, containing all the iuscriptions 
and sculpiure, crowned with a dome, 
or a weli-proportioned pyramid, sur- 
mounted with a burst of flame + from 
the top of it, suitably gili, such an 
appropriate monument might answer 
all desirable purposes, aud insure the 
safety of the neighbourhood, without 
subjecting the minds of spectators to 
unwelcome emotions. 

As these cursory remarks possess no 
claim to regard as the dictates of a 
professional pen, they ought perhaps 
to have been expressed with rather 
more diffidence; but the diffidence 
that prompted the writer, may have 
been too confidently urged iu describ- 
ing his own feelings on the subject. 
It is therefore now closed, especially, 
Mr. Urban, on your account: and the 
writer assures you, he will find no 
drawback from his salisfaction, ia 
being convinced of the futility of his 
apprehensions. J. N. 

EE 

Mr. Ursan, Middle Temple, July 9. 

SHOULD be much obliged to any 

Correspondent who can add any 
particulars to those I now send you,con- 
cerning a very learned Divine, the Rev. 
George-Henry Rooke, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; B. A. 1724; M. A. 
1725; afterwards Fellow of Christ's 
College; B.D. 173.. He wasan as- 
sociate with the knot of learned men 
who wrote the “ Athenian Letters ;” 
and in consequence enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the Sons of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, particularly of the Hoa. 





* It may be mentioned, indeed, that 
there is a small plain round turret raised 
within the balcony or open gallery on the 
summit of the column, that appears as if 
intended for a dove-cot. 

+ Not a pan of coals, dignified by the 
name of an urn, to destroy the proper 
idea, by exhibiting fire utider controul 
and management. 

Philip 











8 Dr. G. H. Rooke?—Melancthon ?—Rev. T. Leighton. [July, 


a Starling over the porch of the Vica- 
rage of Rotiley, instructed to arti- 
culate, frequently and very loudly, 
“«* Remember Melancthon.” 


Philip Yorke, afterwards second Earl 
of Hardwicke, and of the Hon. Charles 
Yorke; and by their interest he ob- 
tained, Nov. 30, 1744, on Bp. Maw- 
son's translation from St. Asaph. to 
Chichester, the Rectory of Hadstock, 
in Essex. He was elected Master of 
Christ’s College, April 12, 1744. Io 
1745, he took the degree of D.D.; 
and was Vice-chancellor for thal year. 
In 1747 he was presented (by the Mar- 
chioness Grey aud the Hon. Philip 
Yorke) to the Rectory of Great 
Horkesley, in Essex. He obtained 
a Prebendal Stall in the several Ca- 
thedrals of Lincoln, Gloucester, and 
Bristol ; died Feb. 7, 1154; and was 
buried at Hadstock, where be has a 
monument, a copy of the inscription 
on which would be esteemed a favour. 

Are there any hopes, Mr. Urban, of 
speedily seeing Mr. M‘Aulay’s long- 
expected ‘“* Life of Melancthon?” [ 
wish I had the opportunity of placing 


Yours, &c. Carapoc. 
a 
Mr. Urean, July 10. 


| SHOULD feel myself much obliged 
if any of your Correspondents could 
inform me of the names of the old 
dramas which were destroyed by the 
cook of Mr. Warburton, Somer ¢t- 
herald, and also of their respec. 


authors. Some of them were unfor” 


tunately Massinger’s. With regard to 
these there are a few discrepancies be- 
tween Mr. Gifford’s two lists, and be- 
tween him and Reed, which perhaps 
it would be useless to mention, asa 
corrected edition of each of those 
works has been published lately, where 
they are most likely brought to agree- 
ment. 


Yours, &c. Tuo. AuBERTON. 


— 


Mr, Unsan, 
| your vol. LXXXIII. Part II. pp. 
account of the Rev. F. Leighton, 


Shrewsbury, July 11. 
302, and 398,399, was given a faithful 
of Ford, near Shrewsbury. Comme- 


morative of this worthy and highly-respected gentleman has lately been erected, 
in the New Church of St. Chadd, a handsome marble tablet, with the following 


inscription : 


H.S. E. 


Franciscus LEIGHTON, 
Ecclesie# Anglican# presbyter, 
2 pervetustA sui nominis in hoc comitatu prosapia orjundus : 
Vir 


quem silere nefas 


; laudare arduum ; 


adeo 
summas Nature dotes, ingenium acre, et venam Poetica 
uberem, optimarum artium discipline, et multiplici 
linguarum peritia excoluerat: gravitatem sermonis 
colloquio lepido, sententiarum vim facetiis honestis temperavit e 
adeo 
pius in Deum, liberalis erga pauperes, amans Regis ac Patria, 
comis, facilis, idemaue constans amicus evasit. 
Decessit 7™° die Septemb. A. S. MDcccxi, anuos natus LXv1. 
Nemini nisi wialo civi infensus. 
Consortem habet sepulchri, 
que fuerat tori, 
CLARAM, 
Johannis Boynton Adams, de Camblesforth in agro Ebor. arm. 
sororem ex semisse h@redem, 
omnibus, que matrem-familias decerent virtutibus exornatam, 


demortuam 3° die Octobris 


MDCCCI, #tatis anno LXVI. 


Juxta avitos cineres contumulantur 
Str. Lecer et Caronina LEIGHTON, 
Ille infra biennium extinctus, 
Hec undecimo vite mense vix exacto 
fratri addita, 

Franciscus Knyvett Leighton 
optimis parentibus et liberis 
H. M,P. C, 


D. Parkes. 
Mr. 


Yours, &c. 


é& 
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, 1815.] Abbey Church at Caen.—Rev. Mr. Eyton’s Sermons. 9 


Mr. Ursan, July 1. 
SEND you a view of the West 
Front of the Abbey Church of 
the Holy Trinity, at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy (see Plate I.), founded for Be- 
nedictine Nuns, in 1064, two years 
before the- Conquest, by Matilda, the 
wife of William Duke of Normandy. 
Her monument still remains there; 
and an Engraving of it is given in 

Dr. Ducarel’s Norman Antiquities. 

The annual mcome of this Abbey, 
before the Revolution, was 30,000 
livres. 

Cicely, the Conqueror’s sister, was 
Abbess here. 

Thisabbey, at the time ofthe Domes- 
day Survey, possessed lands at Tarente, 
in Dorsetshire; at Umberlei, Sudmol- 
ton, and Brantone, in Devonshire. 
Miochin Hampton, in Gloucestershire, 
was so called, says Tanner*, because 
_the manor was given to the Nuns, or 
Munchins, of the Holy Trinity at 
Caen, by William the Conqueror. 
William Rufus gave them the manor 
and ad vowson of Horstede in Norfolk. 

This abbey, says Mr. Whittington, 
with that of St. Stephen at Caen, 
founded by the Conqueror, “ are the 
principal examples on the Continent 
of that peculiar manner of buildin 
which was introduced into England 
by the Norman prelates at the ead of 
the eleventh century.” 

“The Saxon Churches of England 
were inferior in elevation, massiveness, 
and magnitude, to those of the Normans; 
and the Norman mode differed consi- 
derably from that which was adopted in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and further 
to the South. The Norman churches 
were in some instances larger, but ex- 
hibited a greater rudeness of design and 
elevation, The columns, in particular, 
were without symmetry, and shewed but 
little skill in the art of sculpture; while 
those of the French artists, whose taste 
had been improved by the remains of 
Roman architecture, frequently imitated 
with success the Corinthian column, 
and sometimes the classical proportions. 
Both styles are wholly deficient in cor- 
rectness of taste; but the barbarous mas- 
siveness of a Norman structure has a 
more decided air of originality; and its 
rudeness, when en a large scale, serves 
greatly to enhance the sublimity of its 
effect +.” 

* Notitia, p. 150. 

+ Whittington’s Histerical Survey of 
the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, 
8vo. p. 56. 

Gent. Mag. July, 1815. 





Any particulars of the present state 
of this venerable pile would particu- 
larly oblige B.N. 

i 
Strictures on a Volume of “* Sermone 
on various subjects,” recently pub- 

lished by the Rev. John Eyton, 4.M. 

Vicar of Wellington, and Rector of 

Eyton, wy > 

[ By a Correspondent. ] 

she peculiar opinions on certain 

doctrinal points, which consti- 
tute so prominent a feature in the 
character of the present work, being 
the only part of it which calls for 
animadversion, or for commeut ; and 
these (whenever such subjects are al- 
luded to) being inculcated with equal 
earnestness, and illustrated in a man 
ner extremely similar, in each of the 
twelve discourses of which it is com- 
posed; it should seem to be of little 
moment to which of them our atten- 
tion shall be particularly directed, or 
from which our extracts shall be 
chiefly taken. 

In order, however, to obviate the 
charge of partial selection or citation, 
we shall, in the present ipstance, con- 
fine our notice solely to such disput- 
able and objectionable passages as oc- 
cur in the first Sermon. 

The text of this is taken from Mat- 
thew, chap. ix. 6. ‘* The Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins.” 
And in this discourse (after having gi- 
ven us, in the language of the Evan- 
gelist, the whole history of the trans- 
action to which the text immediately 
refers) the Author takes occasion to 
express himselfin the following terms : 


“ The inference which our Lord would 
have taught them to draw from the trans- 
action is this; that, since the diseases 
to which the body is subject are the con- 
sequence and penalty of sin, his power 
to remove the former plainly implied 
that he had power to forgive the latter = 
just as my having authority to open his 
prison-door to some poor insolvent debtor 
would prove that I had made myself an- 
swerable to his creditors, and thereby 
discharged the prisoner from all obliga- 


‘tion to pay the debt; for, on any other 


supposition, my conduct wou!d be a gross 
violation of the law, and contemptuous 
invasion of the rights of justice.” 

Now, on this passage, it is obvious 
for the reflecting and sober-minded 
Reader to remark, that, if the doc- 
trine here maintaived be truly Scrip- 
tural, or grounded on the soli = 

. 








8 Dr.G. H. Rooke?—Melancthon ?—Rev. T. Leighton. [July, 


Philip Yorke, afterwards second Earl 
of Hardwicke, and of the Hon. Charles 
Yorke; and by their interest he ob- 
tained, Nov. 30, 1744, on Bp. Maw- 
son’s translation from St. Asaph. to 
Chichester, the Rectory of Hadstock, 
in Essex. He was elected Master of 
Christ’s College, April 12, 1744. Io 
1745, he took the degree of D.D.; 
and was Vice-chancellor for thal year. 
In 1747 he was presented (by the Mar- 
chioness Grey and the Hon. Philip 
Yorke) to the Rectory of Great 
Horkesley, in Essex. He obtained 
a Prebendal Stall in the several Ca- 
thedrals of Lincoln, Gloucester, and 
Bristol ; died Feb. 7, 1754; and was 
buried at Hadstock, where he has a 
monument, a copy of the inscription 
on which would be esteemed a favour. 

Are there any hopes, Mr. Urban, of 
speedily seeing Mr. M‘Aulay’s long- 
expected “* Life of Melancthon?” I 
wish I had the opportunity of placing 


a Starling over the porch of the Vica- 
rage of Rotiley, instructed to arti- 
culate, frequently aod very loudly, 
‘© Remember Melancthon.” 


Yours, &c. Carapoc. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, July 10. 


| SHOULD feel myself much obliged 
if any of your Correspondents could 
inform me of the names of the old 
dramas which were destroyed by the 
cook of Mr. Warburton, Somer ¢t- 
herald, aud also of their respec. 


authors. Some of them were unfor” 


tunately Massinger’s. With regard to 
these there are a few discrepaucies be- 
tween Mr. Gifford’s two lists, and be- 
tween him and Reed, which perhaps 
it would be useless to mention, as a 
corrected edition of each of those 
works has been published lately, where 
they are most likely brought to agree- 
ment. 


Yours, &c. Tuo. AuBERTON, 


—— a 


Mr. Unsay, 
i your vol. LXXXIII. Part II. pp. 
account of the Rev. F. Leighton, 


Shrewsbury, July 11. 
302, and 398,399, was given a faithful 
of Ford, near Shrewsbury. Comme- 


morative of this worthy and ae ee geutleman has lately been erected, 


in the New Church of St. Cha 
inscription : 
Franciscus 


d, a handsome marble tablet, with the following 


H.S. E. 


LEIGHTON, 


Ecclesia Anglican presbyter, 
é pervetusta sui nominis in hoc comitatu prosapia oriundus : 
Vir 


quem silere nefas 


; laudare arduum ; 


adeo 
summas Nature dotes, ingenium acre, et venam Poetica# 
uberem, optimarum artium discipline, et multiplici 
linguarum peritia excoluerat: gravitatem sermonis 
colloquio lepido, sententiarum vim facetiis honestis temperavit e 


ad 


e€0 


pius in Deum, liberalis erga pauperes, amans Regis ac Patria, 
comis, facilis, idemque constans amicus evasit. 
Decessit 7™° die Septemb. A. S. MDcccxttl, anuos natus Lxvs, 
Nemini nisi malo civi infensus, 
Consortem habet sepulchri, 


que fue 


rat tori, 


CLARAM, 
Johannis Boynton Adams, de Camblesforth in agro Ebor. arm. 
sororem ex semisse h@redem, 
omnibus, qu2 matrem-familias decerent virtutibus exornatam, 


demortuam 3° die Octobris 


MDCCCI, #tatis anne LXVI. 


Juxta avitos cineres contumulantur 
Sr. Lecer et Caronina LeicHTon, 
Ille infra biennium extinctus, 
Hec undecimo vite mense vix exacto 
fratri addita, 

Franciscus Knyvett Leighton 
optimis parentibus et liberis 


D. Parkes. 
Mr. 


Yours, &c. 
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Mr. Ursan, July 1. 
SEND you a view of the West 
Front of the Abbey Church of 
the Holy Trinity, at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy (see Plate I.), founded for Be- 
nedictine Nuns, in 1064, two years 
before the- Conquest, by Matilda, the 
wife of William Duke of Normandy. 
Her monument still remains there; 
and an Engraving of it is given in 

Dr. Ducarel’s Norman Antiquities. 

The annual mcome of this Abbey, 
before the Revolution, was 30,000 
livres. 

Cicely, the Conqueror’s sister, was 
Abbess here. 

Thisabbey, at the time ofthe Domes- 
day Survey, possessed lands at Tarente, 
in Dorsetshire; at Umberlei, Sudmol- 
ton, and Brantone, in Devonshire. 
Miochin Hampton, in Gloucestershire, 
was so called, says Tanner*, because 

_the manor was given to the Nuns, or 
Munchins, of the Holy Trinity at 
Caen, by William the Conqueror. 
William Rufus gave them the manor 
and ad vowson of Horstede in Norfolk. 

This abbey, says Mr. Whittington, 
with that of St. Stephen at Caen, 
founded by the Conqueror, * are the 
principal examples on the Continent 
of that peculiar manner of buildin 
which was introduced into England 
by the Norman prelates at the ead of 
the eleventh century.” 

“The Saxon Churches of England 
were inferior in elevation, massiveness, 
and magnitude, to those of the Normans; 
and the Norman mode differed consi- 
derably from that which was adopted in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and further 
to the South. The Norman churches 
were in some instances larger, but ex- 
hibited a greater rudeness of design and 
elevation, The columns, in particular, 
were without symmetry, and shewed but 
jittle skill in the art of sculpture; while 
those of the French artists, whose taste 
had been improved by the remains of 
Roman architecture, frequently imitated 
with success the Corinthian column, 
and sometimes the classical proportions. 
Both styles are wholly deficient in cor- 
rectness of taste; but the barbarous mas- 
siveness of a Norman structure has a 
more decided air of originality; and its 
rudeness, when en a large scale, serves 
greatly to enhance the sublimity of its 
effect +.” 

* Notitia, p. 150. 

+ Whittington’s Histerical Survey of 
the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, 
8vo. p. 56. 

Gent. Mag. July, 1815. 





Any particulars of the present state 
of this venerable pile would particu- 
larly oblige B.N. 

ee ee 
Strictures on a Volume of “* Sermone 
on various subjects,” recently pub- 

lished by the Rev. John Eyton, 4.M. 

Vicar of Wellington, and Rector of 

Eyton, Salop. 

[ By a Correspondent. ]} 

ete peculiar cpinions on certain 

doctrinal points, which consti- 
tute so prominent a feature in the 
character of the present work, being 
the only part of it which calls for 
animadversion, or for commeut ; and 
these (whenever such subjects are al- 
luded to) being inculcated with equal 
earnestness, and illustrated in a man 
ner extremely similar, in each of the 
twelve discourses of which it is com- 
posed; it should seem to be of little 
moment to which of them our atten- 
tion shall be particularly directed, or 
from which our extracts shall be 
chiefly taken. 

In order, however, to obviate the 
charge of partial selection or citation, 
we shall, in the present ipstance, con- 
fine our notice solely to such disput- 
able and objectionable passages as oc- 
cur in the first Sermon. 

The text of this is taken from Mat- 
thew, chap. ix. 6. ‘* The Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sinus.” 
And in this discourse (after having gi- 
ven us, in the language of the Evan- 
gelist, the whole history of the trans- 
action to which the text immediately 
refers) the Author takes occasion to 
express himselfin the following terms : 


“ The inference which our Lord would 
have taught them to draw from the trans- 
action is this; that, since the diseases 
to which the body is subject are the con- 
sequence and penalty of sin, his power 
to remove the former plainly implied 
that he bad power to forgive the latter = 
just as my having authority to open his 
prison-door to some poor insolvent debtor 
would prove that I had made myself an- 
swerable to his creditors, and thereby 
discharged the prisoner from all obliga- 
tion to pay the debt; for, on any other 
supposition, my conduct wou!d be a 
violation of the law, and contemptuous 
invasion of the rights of justice.” 

Now, on this passage, it is obvious 
for the reflecting and sober-minded 
Reader to remark, that, if the doc- 
trine here maintained be truly Scrip- 
tural, or grounded on the solid 7 
e 
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of rational interpretation, it will evi- 
dently follow from it, as a legitimate 
and uniVeidable conclusion, that, 
whvever, since the date of our first 
parcots’ fatal fapse in Paradise, has in 
any way intentionally contributed to 
the cure, or even to the alleviation of 
men’s bodily distempers, wilhout a 
mentai reference to the propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ, as sanctioning his 
efforts in that respect, is, in the esti- 
mation of sound reason and enlighten- 
ed piety, justly obnoxious to the 
heavy charge of wilfully opposing the 

raciical execution of God’s righteous 
Caeniae against sinners. 

Before we yield, however, our en- 
tire assent to a doctrine thus involy- 
ing in one general condemnation the 
whole tribe of medical and — 

rofessors in the Heathen world (from 
Machaon downwards), it will be pro- 
per for us to institute a serious and 
dispassionate inquiry respecting the 
soundness of the foundation on which 
its credibility is made to rest. That 
every species of infirmity and suffer- 
ing to which the human frame is here 
exposed, may rationally and truly be 
deduced from the fall of Adam, as 
from its original source, we very rea- 
dily acknowledge. But, when we fiud 
(as we do in the preceding quotation) 
all the various diseases of our bodies 
repre-ented, not merely as the couse- 
quence, but as the penally of sin; i. e. 
(as the context necessarily requires us 
to understand the term last used) of the 
depraved nature derived to us from 
our first parents; we fecl ourselves 
fully warranted, not only in mentally 
questioning the truth of such doc- 
trine, but in instantly and totally re- 
jecting it: and that on the following 
grouod: because our understanding, 
after the most serious reflection on 
the subject, is thoroughly conyinced, 
that the ordivary maladies of the hu- 
man body can never justly be consi- 
dered as having the least connexion 
with moral guilt, nor can ever be, 
with any semblance of truth, regard- 
ed in the light of divine punishments 
inflicted judicially on mankind, solely 
on account of some radical taint de- 
rived intermediately, in an equal de- 
gree, to all of us, from the crime of 
our first progenitors. And to this 
menial conclusion we are brought, 
first, by a due deference to the expiicit 
deciasation of Divine Wisdom upon 
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the subject, as we find it recorded in 
the following quotation from St. 
Joha’s Gospel, chap. ix. v. 1, 2, 3. 


** As Jesus passed by, he saw a man 
which was blind from his birth ; and his 
disciples asked him, saying, Master, who 
did sin, this man, or his parents, that he 
was born blind? Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents ; 
but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him,” 


And, secondly, by an equal reverence 
of that eternal principle of natural 
justice, which so plainly forbids us to 
consider it as a thing morally pos- 
sible, that the all-righteous Judge of 
the whole earth should ever impute 
to any ove human being so much evea 
as the very smallest measure of per- 
sonal criminality, merely for an act 
in which such being was in no-wise 
personally or voluntarily concerned. 

However intimate, therefore, and 
however manifest may be, in particu- 
lar instances, the relation really sub- 
sisting between men’s mental guilt 
and their corporeal ailments; yet is 
there, in the judgment of sober minds, 
nothing whatever more irrational or 
more uochristian than to infer, in any 
given case, from the mere prevalence 
of bodily disease, the equal preva- 
lence of spiritual depravity. 

Considering, therefore, the doctrine 
asserted in the preceding extract (the 
nature and the truth of which our 
Author has laboriously endeavoured 
to illustrate and confirm in several 
succeeding pages) as sufficiently con- 
futed by the train of argument above 
suggested ; we shall, in the next 
place, proceed to comment on the 
soundness of the reasoning which we 
find advanced in the following pas- 
sage, cited from pages 13—14: 

** Nor does it appear that even God 
himself could have forgiven sin, without 
a full and sufficient atonement or satis- 
faction being made for it. For it is no 
impeachment of Almighty power tu say, 
that God cannot do that which involves 
in it moral imperfection; he cannot ex- 
ercise mercy in such a way, as to vie- 
late the claims of truth and justice; and, 
therefore, unless a plan had been de- 
vised and accomplished, according to 
which be could be just, and at the same 
time the justifier of the ungodly ; a plan 
upon whieh his righteousness could be 
declared in the very remission of sins ; we 
must have remained under an —r. 
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able sentence of condemnation to eter- 
nal punishment.” 

- Now, in reply to the doctrine here 
inculcated, and to the mode of reason- 
ing here adopted for the purpose of 
establishing its consistency and truth, 
we shall take occasion, in the first 
place, to observe, that, by the sin above 
described as fully expiated through 
the sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ, we must necessarily undersiaud 
the radical or origiaal corruption of 
human nature, a corruption equaily 
transmitted to all mankind through 
the fatal transgression of their first 
parents. In this sense (we conceive) 
the Reader. must necessarily under- 
stand that term ; because “ the un- 
changeable sentence of condemnation 
to eternal punishment,” mentioned in 
the passage above cited, is uniformly 
represented by our Author as certainly 
destined (but for the full and sufii- 
cient satisfaction made for sin by 
Christ) te be executed, without any 
mitigation or éxception, an the whole 
human race, on the very best of hu- 
man beings, no less than on the very 
worst: a sentence which no one, whose 
intellectual faculties were not palpably 
deranged, or rendered otherwise in- 
competent, can conceive it morally 
possible. for the all-righteous Judge 
ever to execute indiscriminately and 
universally upon mankind, merely on 
account of men’s actual transgressions. 

Understanding, then, the expres- 
siou here alluded to (as it is, we doubt 
not, our Author’s intention that we 
should uniformly understand it) in 
this specific sense, let us proceed, se- 
riously, to examine, how far the doc- 
trine asserted in the passage above 
cited is really substantiated by the 
mode of argument and illustration 
there adopted. 

That the Supreme Being is virtually 
incapable of Sciag any thing in the 
least repugnant to any one of his mo- 
ral attributes, and, consequently, that 
{morally speaking) he can in no case 
exercise mercy ia a manuer at all sub- 
wersive of the claims of justice, isa 
truth necessarily implied io our natu- 
ral conceptions of the Deity. But, 
before it is permitted us, either in the 
present, or in any other similar in- 
stance, practically to apply this truth, 
we must have formed in our minds 
right and determinate notions respect- 
ing the real meaning of the word 
justice. 
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Nov perfect justice (such as that 
which we necessarily ascribe to the 
Supreme Being) as far as it respects 
the judicial treatment of moral agents 
like ourselves, can certainly never 
fail of dispensing finally to every such 
agent precisely thal measure, either of 
reward or punishment, which corre- 
sponds completely with the actual de- 
gree of his voluntary obedicuce or dis- 
obedience to the Divine wills or, in 
other words, with that of his practi- 
cal conformity or nonconformity with 
the deliberate dictates of his consci- 
entious judgment. Any other rule 
than this of equitable retribution to 
maukind in the last day, appears to 
our minds (we must needs cunfess) al- 
together irrecoocileable with w. cthy 
conceptions of the Deity ; and, there- 
fore, believing (in common with all 
rational professors of the Christian 
faith) that justice, or moral equity, is 
an essential attribute of the Livine 
nature, by this rule exclusively must 
we (in cousistency wilh such belief) 
be further mentally assured, that 
God's judicial dispensations to the 
whole human race will be ultimately 
regulated, 

Cooformably with which principle 
of mental! judgment we feel ourselves 
in reason equally constrained to ad- 
mit the certain truth of the two fol- 
lowing general conclusions on this 
subject. First, that where, in respect 
of men’s imputable or voluntary 
righteousaess or unrighteousness, 
there is no real difference io their mo- 
ral characters, it is in the highest de- 
gree derogatory from the perfection 
of God’s moral nature, to conceive, 
that there will be any difference waat- 
ever made in their future destinies; 
we mean in the measure either of those 
judicial rewards, or of those judicial 
punishments, which the Divine Justice 
shall finally decree to them. 

And, secondly, that between the 
magnitude of men’s imputable of- 
fences, and thai of tne s-veral penal- 
Lies in consequence adjudged to them, 
there must needs be, : every case, a 
due aud defiuite proportiva. 

But, with whaiever mental cer- 
tainty we may infer from the conside- 
ration of God’s moral attributes, the 
perfect impartiality and equity of his 
final dealings with mauktad ; or, ia 
other words, however firm and well- 
grounded may be the persuasion of 
our minds, that the rule or ne 

o 
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of God’s judicial dispensatious to us 
in the last day will be, both com- 
pletely equitable in itself, and like- 
wise actually app'ied to all the seve- 
ral individuals of the human race 
without the least respect of persons : 
yet, to pretend to draw, solely from 
the contemplation of God’s moral at- 
tributes, any determinate conclusious 
respecting the actual extent of his be- 
neficence towards mankind ; or to in- 
fer, merely from the corisideration of 
his immutable hatred of iniquity, what 
are the specific limits Recessarily pre- 
scribed by it to the extent of his com- 
passion and practical clemency towards 
our sinful race, has ever appeared to 
our miads in the highest degree pre- 
sitmptuous and irrational. For, tet 
us only (for a moment) reflect soberly 
wpon the subject. When we read in 
Holy Scripture, that “ to the Lord 
our God belong mercies and forgive- 
nesses,” what other consistent mean- 
ing can we possibly annex to such ex- 
pression, but the followings viz. that 
the Divine Being, through the essen- 
tial benignity of his nature, is inva- 
tiably disposed to remit, as far as to 
his infinite wisdom it shall seem pro- 
per to remit, the merited punishment 
of human guilt? In this sense, and in 
this only, can we reasonably under- 
staod the text just quoted from the 
Holy Prophet (Daniel ix. 9.), and all 
other correspondent passages of Scrip- 
ture. 

It being to every competent under- 
standing a truth self-evident, that, 
in no way whatever, except by remit- 
ting, either wholly or in part, the me- 
rited penalty of guilt, can mercy (di- 
vine or human) be in any instance 
practically exercised. And, therefore, 
unless it be consistent with rational 
piety to ascribe to the Supreme Be- 

ng a specific moral excellence, which 
the paramount influence of some 
other divine attribute is continually 
over-ruling ; ¢. e. (in other words) 
unless we impute to the Divine mind 
conflicting excellences and attributes, 
we must of necessity acknowledge 
‘that, truly speaking, there is nothing 
in the moral character of the Deity 
which in the least requires, or ever 
could require him to exact from any 
pertion of mankind, in the day of fi- 
nal retribution, the full penalty of 
their transgression. 

If, however, we once admit that 
the demands of rigid justice may be, 
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on the part of the Supreme Judge and 
Ruler of the Universe, in certain cir- 
cumstances thus relaxed, aud thai withe 
out the least impeachment ot his mo- 
ral character; we must, on thevery same 
ground of reasoung, of necessity fur- 
ther own, that to decide judicially and 
finally with regard to the proper oc- 
casions, and the due extent of such 
relaxation, is the exclusive province 
of God's unbounded kaowledge and 
unerring wisdom : and consequently, 
that to affirm (with the writer of these 
Discourses in the passage above cited) 
that, but for the satisfaction made for 
human guilt by Christ, mankind must 
needs have been irrevocably and uni- 
versally condemned to eternal punish- 
ment, is (as we have already said) to 
hazard an assertion in the highest de- 
gree presumptuous and irra'ional. 
OxoniENsis. 
(To be continued. ) 
—_—_—__—— 


Mr. Urpan, 
\ HEN, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury and a half, Authors of 
eminence have conceived that coujec- 
tures relative to a Statesman would 
interest the publick, any certain ac- 
couuts of him may with propriety be 
offered to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which by future Antiquaries will be 
esteemed the most valuable reposi- 
tory of genealogical information. 

Prestwich, in his Respublica, asserts 
that Heory Lawrence was of Bucking- 
hamshire, though he assigns to him 
the arms of the Lawrences of Saint 
Ives. Warton, in his edition of Mil- 
ton, also asserts that he was of Buck. 
inghamshire; Noble, on the contrary, 
says that he was of Shurdington in 
Gloucestershire. 

A cross raguly Gules, according to 
tradition, was, in 1191, conferred upoa 
Sir Robert Lawrence by Richard 
Coeur de Lion, for his bravery in sca- 
ling the walls of Acre; but, not to 
trespass on your Miscellany, we will 
begin with the great-great-grandfa- 
ther of the President, because the con- 
nexions and alliances of his ancestors 
first opened to him his political ca- 
reer. John Lawrence, styled in all 
evidences Generosus, was living at 
Ramsey in Huntingdonshire, w 
his uncle, John Lawrence de Wurder 
bois, had been Abbat since 1508. He 
left three children ; William Lawrence, 
afterwards of Saint Ives; Emma, who 
married Gabriel Throckmorton, of 

Ellington 
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Ellington in Huntingdonshire, third 
son of Richard Throckmorton, of 
Higham Ferrers, seneschal of the 
Duchy of Lancashire; and Agnes, 
who married Gilbert Smyth, of Fen- 
ton. John died 1538, was buried in 
the Abbey of Ramsey, and bequeathed 
by his will (registro Dingley) beside 
considerable donations for masses in 
honour of the five wounds, to the 

oor, to churches, roads, &c. two of 

is best mares to my Lord of Ram- 
sey for his trouble in being the super- 
visor of his will. 

This bequest accords with an opi- 
nion prevalent in those days, that wo- 
men and priests ought to ride mares 
and geldings, but that a stallion only 
suited the dignity of a knight or man 
of war. Hence in German the ex- 
pression Ritter-Hengst, or kaight’s- 
stallion. 

The abbat, at the dissolution of 
monasteries in 1539, was not only 
very forward in procuring his own 
Abbey to be surrendered to the King, 
but iofluenced others to submit; for 
which wicked service, he, according to 
Dugdale, obtained a large pension of 
266/. 13s. Gd. perannum. At this pe- 
riod commenced the connexion be- 
tween the Cromwells and the Law- 
rences. 

The Abbey of Ramsey was granted 
to the Crowwells; and William Law- 
rence, great grandfather of the Pre- 
sient, settled at St. Ives. The ex- 
abbat, by his will, dated 1541, and 
proved Nov. 1542 (registro Spert) en- 
deavours to make his peace with hea- 
ven, by making considerable bequests 
to the churches at St. Ives, Ramsey, 
Burwell, and other places; he leaves 
ten pounds among twenty paupers, 
and bequeaths his silver plate, his 
velvet cushions, the hangings in the 
parlors, &. to bis cousin William Law- 
rence, to his neice Emma Throck- 
morton, and to Gilbert Smyth and his 
wife: nor are his utensils for fishing 
and fowling unmentioned ; bequests 
to his Steward, Chaplain, &c. Hisdi- 
rections for .his splendid funeral, 
hearse, torches, &c. might interest an 
Antiquary. He orders that he may be 
buried in St. Mary's Burwell, and 
leaves five pounds to each of his four 
executors, of whom William Law- 
rence, of St. Ives, gentleman, is one. 

Nor is the will of Margaret, widow 
of John Lawrence of Ramsey, less cu- 


rious (dated Sept, 1, 1545, proved 


May 31, 1546, registro Alen): she be- 
queaths eight pence to her uamar- 
ried godchildren, and four pence to 
ber married godchiidren each ; a sin- 
gular distinction. Aud, beside other 
votable legacies, leaves her gurdies 
and beads to her daughters, and to 
their daughters after tneir death, ex- 
cept one gurdle and one coral bead to 
Joan Lawrence, daughier of her son 
William. A modera woman of fa- 
shion might smile at such a bequest 
from a grandmother; yet Jane Law- 
reace was a worshipful dame in her 
day. She married Robert Bevil, of 
Chesterton, esquire; and her son and 
her grandson, both Sir Robert by 
name, were successively Knights of 
the Bath at the coronations of James 
and Charles the First. 

William Lawrence, esq. of St. Ives, 
was Sheriff for Cambridge and Hun- 
tingdoushire at the death of Queen 
Mary. By his tirst wife Frances Hon- 
ston, he had Henry his successor at 
St. Ives, and William who settled at 
Selscomb in Sussex, ancestor of the 
Lawrences of Chichester and Aiding- 
bourn; and by his second wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Edward Kaye, of 
Woodsom, in Yorskire, and sister of 
Robert Kaye, of Glatton, in Huating- 
donshire, he had Robert, who died in 
1597, at Emneth, in Norfolk, ances- 
tor of the Lawreuces of Brokedish, in 
Norfolk. Lucy Kaye, another sister, 
married Jonn Pickering, of Titmarsh, 
esq. aud with this alliance commenced 
the connexion between the Lawrences 
and Pickerings, which lasted during 
two centuries. William Lawrence 
was buried at St. Ives, 20 Dec. 1572, 
and by his will (registro Peter) be- 
queathed to his sou Henry his armour, 
the plate which he had inherited from 
his uncle Sir John Lawrence, late ab- 
bat of Ramsey, and the iron chest in 
the library, containing papers and evi- 
dences which had already been parti- 
cularly mentioned in the will of his 
father. 

Heury Lawrence, of St. Ives, grand. 
father of the President, was buried 
there, Feb. 25, 1580-1; he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Hagar, 
of Bourne Castle, Cambridgeshire, 
She took for her second husband, 
Gilbert Pickering, esq. (afterwards 
knighted) son of the above Joba 
Pickering and Lucy Kaye: aod his 
sister Elizabeth Pickering married 
Robert Throckmorton, only son < 
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the aforementioned Gabriel Throck- 
morton and Emma Lawrence. 

Sir John Lawrence, of St. Ives, fa- 
ther oi the President, was, in 1603, 
knighted at Windsor by James the 
First, previously to the coronation, 
He married Elizabeth, sole daugiter 
and heir of Ralph Waller, esq. of 
Clerkenwell, Middlesex, fourth son 
of Robert Wailer of Beaconsfield. 
Sir John was buried at St. Ives, 
Feb. 10, 1604; and she remarried to 
Robert Bathurst, esq. Sheriff of Glos- 
tershire, and was the mother of Sir 
Edward Bathurst, created a Baronet, 
1643. The will of Sir John Lawrence 
(registro Hayes) is dated 10 Jan. and 
— Feb. 9, 1604, and mentions 

is two sous, Henry and John. 

Henry Lawrence, at the inquisition 
taken at Huntingdon after the death 
of Sir John, anno 2 Jac I. was aged 
3 years, 2 months, and four days. 
(Cole's Escheats, Harl. MS. 760.) He 
entered «s a fellow commoner at Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge, 1622. 

When Sir Walter Mildmay, after 
founding this College, appeared at 
Court, Queen Elizabeth told him, * I 
hear, Sir Walter, you have erecteda 
Puritan foundation.” “ No, madam, 
answered he, far be it from metocoun- 
tenance any thing against your esla- 
blished Jaws; but I have set an acorn, 
which, when it comes to be an oak, 
God alone knows what wili be the 
fruit ef it.” And surely the Queen 
was endowed with a prophetic spirit s 
for on the list of Emanuel College are 
found the names of Henry Cromwell, 
Hampden, Lawrence, Pickering, Cley- 
Bradshaw, &c. ; and here Heary 

awrence proceeded 1623, B. A.; and 
1627, M. A. Anthony Wood pro- 
bably stated that he was educated at 
Oxford, merely to introduce an acri- 
monious account of him from an abu- 
sive pamphiet, ** The Narrative of the 
late Parliament.” He says that he 
retired into Holland to avoid the se- 
verity of Bishops and their Courts; 
that he returned in 1641, and was a 
member of the Long Parliament for 
Westmoreland ; but that he left it, 
when he saw the Independents’ rig ee 
against the King’s life. In 1646, he 


published at Amsterdam a book “ Of 
our Communion and Warre with An- 
els;” which he dedicated to his most 
ear and most honoured mother, the 
Lad 
bet 


Lawrence; and whatever may 
intrinsic value of the work, the 
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reader is touched with the filial affee. 
tion that breathes in the dedication, 
Nor, in all probability, were the enco- 
miums paid to her mind exaggerated. 
Distinguished characters have coms 
monly been the sons of superior wo- 
men. She was.born a Waller, and 
may be classed with the Hutchinsons 
and other female worihies of the day. 
Jn the Library of Emanuel College is 
a second edition, published 1649, by 
** Henry Lawrence, member of the 
present parliament.” There is also in 
Emanuel Library a treatise ** Of Baps 
tism,” printed 1646, without name or 
place, but in a hand-writing below is 
found, “ by Henry Lawrence, esq. after- 
ward Lord President of the Council 
to Oliver y* Protector.” Henry Laws 
rence married Amy, daughter of Sir 
Edward Peyton, bart. of Iselham in 
Cambridgeshire (with whose. family 
the Hagars were allied), and with her 
probably espoused the wrongs of that 
offended Patriot. This name Sir Eds 
ward certainly deserved, who rejected 
with disdain ten thousand pounds, an 
immense sum in that century, which 
was offered to him, provided he would 
withdraw his opposition to the Lill of 
the Fens, then before Parliament; and 
whu had been deprived of his office of 
Custos Rotulorum of Cambridgeshire, 
through the intrigues of the favourite 
Duke of Buckingham. Sir Edward 
had since been uniform in his opposi- 
tion to the Court: he drew bis pen 
against Charles I. on his rash attempt 
to seize the five members in 1641, and 
his sword in the subsequent war; and 
being taken a prisoner at Edge-hill, 
or shortly afterwards, he was attaint- 
ed for High Treason. He published 
in 1652 the ** Divine Catastrophe of 
the Kingly Family of the Stuarts,” 
which he dedicated to the remains of 
the Long Parliament, whom he ad- 
dresses *“* Right Honourable Sena- 
tors,” and compares Oliver Cromwell 
to Alexander the Great. 

Henry Lawrence was not only al- 
lied to Cromwell, but had been his 
landlord, as he had let to him his es- 
tate at St. Ives from 1631 to 1635-6; 
hence the mansion, called by the pre- 
sent proprietor, Sir Thomas White, 
Slepe Hall, is more commonly call- 
ed Cromwell-place. The irons with 
which Oliver used to mark his sheep, 
and which are mentioned by Noble, 
were lost soon after the Historian's 
visit to St. Ives. He was member for 

Hertfordshire 
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Hertfordshire twice, in 1553 and 
1554; but in 1556, being elected both 
for Colchester and Carnarvonshire, 
he chose to represent the latter. He 
was president of the Council, 1654, 
and gazetted as a Lord of the other 
house, in Dec. 1657. After the death 
of Oliver, he proclaimed Richard 
Cromwell his successor. 

Notwithstanding the accusations of 
Aathony Wood, of his arbitrary and 
illegal treatment of Cavaliers, Ana- 
baptists, and Fifth-monarchy men, 
there is in the second volume of Thur- 
loe’s State papers a letier to him 
from the Queen of Bohemia, sister of 
Charles |. and ancestress of the House 
of Hanover, recommending Lord Cra- 
ven to his good offices, and saying 
that she was confident that he had 
accepted his post only to render ser- 
vices to those who needed them; and 
from this letter it appears that they 
were ia the habit of curresponding. 

A Harleian MS. No. 1460, contains a 
drawing of all the ensigns and tro- 
phies won in battle by Oliver. This 
work is dedicated to his Counsellors, 
and ornamented wiih their arms. It 
commences, “* Ad Olivari Dei gratia 
Anglie Scotie et Hibernie cum 
ditionibus circamjacentibus, necnon 
Tnsularum longius occidentalium per- 
emplissimi Protectoris et Imperato- 
ris semper Aagusti, consilio cooptatis, 
Dom. Primoribus Patriaque sux Lu- 
minibus eminentissimis; eruditissimo 
Domino, Domino Henrico Laurentio, 
predicti Consilii Presidi perquam 
prudentissimo.” His arms here are a 
cross raguly Gules without a chief, 
the motto “ Nil admirari.” The 
same motto being painted under the 
achievement of Sir Edward Lawrence, 
in St. Ives church, has produced 
among the common people there a 
belief that the baronet was 4dmirai of 
the Nile. Miltou, speaking of one of 
the Montagues, and of the President, 
stylesthem, Montacutum Laurentium- 
que summo ingenio optimisque arti- 
bus expositos. In D’Ewes's Collectio 
Epistolarum, isa Latin letter from Sir 
Simonds, dated Westminster, Dec. 
1644-5, and directed, Amico et A ffini 
suo culendissimo Henrico Laurentio, 
armigero,Arohemiz in Ducato Gelriz. 
Harl. MS.No.378, and No.374, contains 
a Latin Letter to the Baronet, dictated 
by Henry Lawrence, but in the hand- 
writiog of his sow. Sir Simonds be- 
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ing related to the Hindes of Cam- 
bridgeshire, styles his correspondent, 
Affinis. The second letter is only di- 
rected “ To my Honoured Friend, Sic 
Simonds D’ Ewes, knight aud baronet, 
att his House att Westmiuster;” and is 
sealed with a small red seal of a cross 
raguly with a lion in the chief. 

“ Accepi tandem literas tuas (vir orna- 
tissime) ae simul, amoris tui erga nos 
pignus eruditos codices, jam secundo ty- 
pis mandatos, dignos sane, qui omnium 
animis imprimantar, presertim quibus- 
cum publico negotio res est. Quod si 
ludens et quasi aliud agens, tam egregia 
ingenii tui specimina edidisti, quid no- 
bis expectandum erit de studiis tuis se- 
riis, et ubi omnes animi nervous iutende- 
ris. Quamobrem te etiam atque etiam 
rogo, ut doctissimis lucubrationibus tuis 
Rempublicam literariam adornare velis, 
neque permittas ut que publici juris esse 
debent, unius solummodo commodo at- 
que utilitati inserviant. Filius meus 
natu maximus tredecim annorum puer 
(quo nune etiam amanuensi utor ipse 
non satis rectA valetudine) se tibi com- 
mendatissimum esse desiderat; et ver- 
sionem hance Gallicam que literatissime 
Principis nomini dicavit, ut eque anime 
accipere digneris, obnixe flagitat. Quod 
hee Romano idiomate scribo, id eo no- 
mine A me factum esse scias velim ut 
tibi obsecundem, qui prior fecisti.: Nam 
Anglis nostris semper linguAé vernacula 
utor, aliis vero GallicA, ut mos hic est 
non solum nobilium, verum etiam lite- 
ratorum pene omnium, gui istius lingua 
amore usque adeo insaniunt, ut optent 
vel tria verba male proferre Gallice, quam 
copiosé et diserté Latiné loqui. Sed nes 
gotiis tuis, que nune esse maxima conji- 
cere fas est, dimittendus es, atque exo- 
randus, ut amare pergas, quod et mu- 
tuo facies ‘Tibi addictissinum, 

He. Laurence. 
Aiten@, Jan. 21, 1646. 
Stilo loci,” 

This letter contradicts Mr. Todd, 
who, in his edition of Milton, attri- 
butes the work “ Of our Communion 
with Angels” to the son of the Presi- 
dent. The future friend of Milton 
might, at the age of 13, produce & 
Freneh translation, but certawly aot 
write a work of that abstruse nature. 
This letter is also curious because it 
shows the early predilection of the na- 
tioas ov the coatment to the French 
language, which has given the French 
a decided superiority in all negotia- 
tions, aud facilitated their intrigues io 
foreign courts. - 

The 
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The following table, enlarged from 
one ‘in ‘Noble's: ingenious History, 
shews the connexions between the 
leading’characters of the Republic: 


Oliver Cromwell, Proteetor, first 
eotisin to 

Jobn Hampden, Patriot, father to 
one of Cromwell's Lords, first 
eousin to 

Edmund Waller, Poet, second cou- 
sin to 

Henry Lawrence, President, half 
first cousin to 

_ Gilbert Pickering, 

brother-in-law to 

Edward Montague, Admiral, after- 
wards Earl of Sandwich, 


A picture of the President is insert- 
ed in Lord Clarendon’s History, in 
the King’s Library at Buckingham 
house ; and his gravestone was, in 
1802, not yet effaced in the Chapel at 
St.Margaret’s, alias Thele, in Heriford- 
shire. The arms are a cross raguly 
Gules without the chief, impaling 
Peyton; the crest, a fish’s tail. Here 
the provident piety of his wife, who, 
m some geuealogies, is styled Anne 
Peyton, has preserved his memory. 
On other occasions her extraordinary 
devolion only exposed ber to the sa- 
tire of the Cavaliers. 

“ Here lyeth interred the body of 
Henry Lawrence, esq. sometime of this 
place, who married Amy Peyton, 
daughter of Sir Edw. Peyton, of Isel- 
hai, in the county of Cambridge, knt. 
and bart. He had issue by her seven 
sons and six daughters. He departed 
Abis;hfe August the 8th, 1664, in the 
64th yeac of his age. Also in this 
place lie buried four of his children ; 
viz. Edward under a stone adjoioin 
upon the South side of this stone, ~ 
Elizabeth next adjoining and in part 
under this stone on the North side, 
who died Feb. 1662, about the thir- 
tieth year of her age. Theodosia 
lieth under this stone with her father. 
She died Sept. the 2d, 1664, about the 
tweuticth year of her age. Also Hen- 
rietta the youngest daughter, died the 
30th of. Sept. 1664, mn the 18th year 
of her age, who leth by her brother 
Jn part under this stove on the South 
side. The said Amy Laurence, im 
memary of her loving consort and 
chiidreu, hath caused this stone to be 
Jaid here.” 

Edw. Lawrenee, esq. one of the Pre- 
- gident’ssous, waseiectedM.P. for Pem- 
Prokeshire( Merc. Polit. 27Nov.1656), 


Chamberlain, 


~ 

’ [Suly, 
and the opposition complained that se- 
veral experienced Senators were cxpell- 
ed from the House to make room for 
such infants as the son of President 


Lawrence. It is uncertain whether 


he or Henry was the eldest son, who, 


according to the letter to Sir Simonds 


D’ Ewes, must, in 1656, have heen 23. 


years old. He was buried at St, Mar- 
garet’s(which estate belonged to him) 
with this inscription: * Here lieth the 
body of Edward Lawrence, esq. and 
also of the Lady Martha, daughter of 
Richard Earl of Barramore, by Mar- 
tha his wife, sister of the said Edward, 
who deceased in the year of the Lord, 
1657.” It was to the eldest sen that 
M iiton addressed his sonnet, beginning 


* Lawrence of virtdous father vir-, 


tuous son.” For in a political Squib, 
printed 1660, calfed “ The Receipts and 
Disbursements of the Committee. of 
Safety,” we find, * Item reimbursed to 
the said Lord Lawrence several sums 
of money, which his eldest son had 


squandered away on poets and dedica- 


tions to his ingenuity, to the value of 
five hundred pounds more. Item, paid 
for three great saddles for the Lord 
Laurence’s son, and for provendér for 


his lofty steeds ever since the Protec-, 
tor’s political death, 500/. Item, paid. 


for a pound of May butter, made of a 
cow’s milk that fed on Hermon hill, 
given to the Lady Lawrence for pious 
uses, 87/. 10s.” Henry, who was the 


eldest at his father’s death, was pros. 


bably the Mexcenas ; but, possibly, one 
of his brothers was the horseman, 
The President dying intestate, Henry 
administered the goods of his father 
and of his sisters Theodora and Hen- 
rietta; and dying himself in 1679, left 
two sons Henry and Edward. The 
former of whom died unmarried; and 
Sir Edward died May 2, 1749, having 
been created a baronet with remain- 
der to his sister's son Fsaac Wollaston, 
of Loseby in Leicestershire, esq. Sir 
Edward left 100 pounds for his fune-~ 
ral expenses, and 60 pounds to erect a 
monument to ‘his ancestors at St. Ives. 
Sir Edward Pickering, bart. is ove of 
the trustees to the settlement of bis 
estates. 

John Lawrence, a younger son of 
the President, left England with one 
of the Bradshaws, a near relative of 
the Judge: they landed first at Bar- 
Ddadoes; but, finding that island full of 
Royalists, they re-embarked for Ja- 
maica, where othet Republicans had 

settled. 
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settled. They landed there in 1676: 
hence the idle report that Judge Brad- 
shaw had died in Jamaica. The Latin 
verses inscribed on a cannon over his 
grave are a modern composition. 
The first grant of land was to James 
Bradshaw. The will of Jolin Lawreuce 
is dated May 10, 1690. John, his 
gon, was a member of the Assembly, 
and left six sons; the two eldest each 
left an only son, who both died with- 
out issue; James Laurence, of Fair- 
field, the third son, died 1756, leaving 
his eldest son Richard James Law- 
rence, esq. at present the male re- 
presentative of the President; and 
James Lawrence, knight of Malta, is 
his eldest son. 

Of the other sons of the President, 
William was, 27 Nov. 1656, natural- 
ized by Act of Parliament, being born 
beyond sea, together with his sisters 
Martha and Theodora. This Martha, 
in the same year, married Richard 
second earl of Barrymore, and was 
mother of Laurence earl of Barry- 
more (see Lodge's Peerage). John, 
the only brother of the President, 
died 1670, leaving an only son, Dr. 
Thomas Lawrence, author of “ Mer- 
curius Centralis,” and physician to 
five crowned heads: he died 1714, 
and had a numerous family. His eld- 
est son, a captain in the Navy, was 
father to Thomas, the President of 
the College of Physicians, who was 
father to Sir Soulden Lawrence, Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas. Elizabeth, 
one of the daughters of Dr. Thomas 
Lawrence, having had by her first 
husband, Edward Griffith, esq. a 
daughter, who married the first Earl 
of Harrington, was remarried to Lord 
Mohun, who, in 1713, fell in a duel 
together with the Duke of Hamilton. 
Of this branch also was the wife of 
Sir William Young of Dominica, and 
the Lawrences of Studley and Hack- 
fall,’ in Yorkshire. Sr. Ives. 

a 
A Brief Sketch of the Swiss History. 
From “ The gencral Outline of the 
Swiss Landscapes.” 
BU the great charm of the Lvu- 
cerne Lake is, that it is the clas- 
sical region of Switzerland, It is the 
spot where the great er of the 
Swiss History were achieved, and 
are now commemorated. No walks 
in the ailes of a Cathedral, among the 
tombs and monuments of the illustri- 
Gent. Mac. July, 1815. 


ous dead, excite so strong and solemo 


an image of their lives and exploits as. 
the proceeding along the areas of this 


wayward lake. The eye at every new. 
vista runs through @ long tract of 
history. The ear is haunted with the 
echo of antient times. With what 
animation do even the ordinary boat- 
men relate the story; pointing out the 
different situations of it, and beco- 
ming actors in the scene! They first 
draw your attention to the site of 
Switz at the bottom of its bay ona 
semicircular declivity. In one place 
they show you the spot where the 
three peasants took the eventful oath. 
Here William Tell leaped out of the 
boat in a frenzy that might have 
warned the Enemy of his Country (if 
any thing could warv him) of his ap- 
proachiag doom.—There he slew 
him! 

Whether it is imagination, or the 
sound of the wind through the caverns 
and crevices uf the rocks, and open- 
ings iu the woods ; — or whether it is 
owing to the murmur of cataracts at 
a distance, and the sullen agitation or 
sobbing of the waters, as they heave 
against the banks—but one is sensible 
at this place of an extraordinary echo, 
which is by no means unmusical. 
“Sometimes this echo repeats the 
motion of feet—sometimes the rust- 
ling of garments—at others, the human 
voice in many different tones, The 
sounds of voices from a great height 
in the sky, and of instrumental music, 
interrupt,at stated intervals, the silence 
of the place, and fill the air with 
solemn melody.” Near this is the Cha- 
pel of Williars Teli. Across the lake 
you may desefy the pasture where 
Melchthal, and Furst, and Stauffacher, 
assembied in the hour of midnight. 
Those came by secret paths along the 
mountains; this, by water. 

The mountains and the sea are, no 
doubt, the venerable nurses, if net the 
parents, of national independence. 
The Swiss enjoyed the advantage of 
the former only, upou which | shafl 
observe presently ; while the Greeks, 
aod in modern times the English, had 
the advantage of both. Under these 
happy circumstances the virtues of a 
people sileatly make a progress, and 
grow unobserved to maturity: when 
either some domestic oppression, or 
foreign invasion, calls them forth— 
And here begins their story. . 
a 


. 
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heavy-armed horse-guards of the Ene- 
my opposed to them a solid front, 
and an impenetrable phalanx, “ set 
and pointed by their spears as with a 


In the first wra of the Swiss confe- 
deracy, the people struggled against 
personal oppression. "They fought for 
their very existence. These were com- 
bats of individual prowess; or at most 
of very small bodies of men, aided by 
the natural fastnesses of the country. 
The petulance, cruelty, and presump- 
tion of Albert their Archduke, and of 
the Leopolds, continually harassing 
them, taught the Swies the way to 
victory. And they were ever victo- 
sous, because they were ever, as they 
ought to be, on the defeusive. 

This may be called the heroic age 
of their history. In this period hap- 
pened the battles of Morgarten, Sem- 
pach, and Neefels. At the streights 
of Morgarten, Leopold duke of Aus- 
tria having in the year 1315 marched 
against the confederate Cantons at the 
head of 20,000 troops, and eudeavour- 
ing to force his way through this pass 
into their capital, he received a total 
defeat from 1300 Swiss, who were 

osted in the mountains. But, what 
is most extraordinary, this defeat was 
owing principally to a corps of 50 
men only, who in the political factions 
of Switz had been sent into banish- 
ment. Hearing of the invasion, they 
came and offered themselves as vo- 
lonteers to enter the ranks of their 
countrymen —but they were indig- 
nantly rejected. All that they could 
do in this extremily was to post them- 
selves precisely beyond the frontier of 
the Canton, resolved to devote them- 
selves to the last man in its defence. 
These 50 men watched the critical 
moment of putting into confusion the 
Austrian army: — their countrymen 
completed the victory. Leopold was 
saved only by a peasant, and eonduct- 
ed along the secret passes of the coun- 
try, which the latter well knew, to 
the Austrian frontier-town: where ibe 
historian of that day says, he ‘ saw 
him in the evening pale, sullen, and 
“dismayed.” 

In 1886 duke Leopold invaded Lu- 
wvernéwith a mighty army. The men 
vf every valley and canton, says Plan- 
ta; were led on by their Landau- 
‘man; but the Lucerners by their Ad- 
voyer. Some wielded the halberts 
their fathers had used at the battle of 
Morgarten. Others by way of shield 
Kad a board only fastened to their left 
arms. The Swiss; in the form of a 
wedge, with loud shouts ran towards 
the army across the plain. But the 
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fence of iron thorns.” To the grief 
of the brave Swiss no opening present- 
ed itself. In this emergency it ap- 
peared that if a single Swiss would 
unarmed devote himself to certain 
and immediate death, the Enemy's 
ranks could be opened and broken 
through : otherwise the day was to 
be despaired of, aud all courage would 
be in vain. Upon this a man of gi- 
gantic stature, Arnold de Wlikenreid, 
raised his voice: , and called oul to the 
Swiss that he would make an opening: 
* Be guardians only to my children, 
— honour my race, dear country- 
men !” He advanced; and, laying hold 
with his powerful grasp of five or six 
of the Enemy’s spears, he fastened the 
points of them deep into his own body, 
dragging the holders of them to the 
grouad. The long and broad wedge 
of the Swiss phalanx broke in at this 
chasm, and passed over him irresisti- 
bly. The Austrian banner was again 
and again thrown down: the duke 
was dismounted, and his heavy armour 
prevented his rising from the ground, 
when a peasant of Switz levelled a 
blow at him: “ Hold,” cries Leopold, 
**Tam the duke of Austria!’ The 
man, either from simplicity or from 
not hearing him, gave him a mortal 
wound. Io the arsenal of this lake 
they shew the cords with which, ac- 
cording to tradition, Leopold was to 
have hound the citizens of Lucerne. 

In 1388 the Austrians made an ir- 
ruption into Glarus, another canton in 
the neighbourhood of this lake. Their 
force they arrogantly thought was 
sufficient to subdue it. In the spirit 
of vengeance and barbarous triumph 
they weut on, pillaging the country, 
and letting loose an undistinguishing 
massacre. It was then that 350 troops 
of Giarus, assisted by. 30 Switzers, stop+ 
ped at Neefels the whole Austrian ar- 
my; and, after an immense carnage, 
they forced the remnant of it to' fl 
with the utmost precipitation out of 
the Canton, ; : 

In what may be called the second 
period of their History, the Swiss de- 
scended more into the plain. in the 


mean time the Helvetic confederacy 
had been successively augmented and 
consolidated by the accession of ‘the, 
more powerful Aristocratic — 

: ere 
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Here they fought like a great state, 
having a disciplined soldiery, led on 
by experienced and able commanders. 
Still, however, they wanted resources 
in money and heavy-armed cava'ry; 
while they were opposed by two 
Breet potentates, well supplied with 
oth these resources, and not with- 
out a good infantry, though far infe- 
rior indeed to the Swiss: on the side 
of Germany and Italy they had the 
Austrians to conteod with; while 
France attacked them both on the 
side of Italy and Burgundy. The 
great achievements during this period 
were the combats of St. James and 
Grangon, together with the pitched 
battles of Morat, Nancy, and Marig- 
nano. The combat of St. James ought 
more properly to be ranked among 
the exploits of their heroic ages. The 
followmg is an abridgment, from 
Coxe, of the account of this desperate 
actof yalour. In 1444 Louis the XIth, 
then Dauphin of France, entered Al- 
sace at the head of 30,000 men, and 
after ravaging the country appeared 
before Basle. Fifteen hundred Swiss 
were ordered to throw themselves into 
this town. This handful of men ad- 
vanced without interruption to the 
plain of Brattelen,where they tg 
no tess than 8000 of the French cavalry, 
and drove them back to Muttenz. 
Here the Enemy were joined by ano- 
ther corps; but the Switz, renewing 
their assault, forced them all to re-pass 
the river Birs, where the main body 
of the French army were drawn up. 
To use the words of the French Chro- 
nicle itself, they could make no more 
impression on the Swiss infantry than 
if they had attacked a rock. But here 
the Swiss, becoming elated, aud despi- 
siug their Enemy too much, begau to 
disregard the remoeastrances of their 
oflicers, and they rashly attempted to 
force their passage over a bri fc in 
which being unsuccessful, they leaped 
into the river, and gained the opposiie 
shore ia the face uf a battery of can- 
non that was playing against them. 
What could the desperate courage of 
so small a vuumber avail, atlacking a 
large army in au open plain headed 
by the Dauphin himself? Having now 
only, like the Spartans at Thermo- 
pyle, to die, 500 of them took pos- 
session of a small island near the 
bridge, and defended it till the last 
man was cut to pieces. A like number 
forced their way through the Enemy's 
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ranks, andwere making lowards Basle, 
when they were surrounded by a large 
body of horse. Upon this they threw 
themselves into the hospital of St. 
James, and lining the walls of the bu- 
rying-ground, resisted for sometime 
the concerted attack of the whole 
French army. At length the hospital 
being set on fire, and the cannon bat- 
tering down the walls of the burying- 
ground, they had now only to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. On 
this occasion it is recorded that four 
French soldiers, having killed a single 
Swiss, were proceeding to insult his 
corpse, when one of his companions 
seized a battle-axe, and striking two 
of them dead, the other two made off. 
The Swiss next lifting up the corpse 
of his fellow-suldier on his back, car- 
ried it out of the carnage, and then 
returned to his rank to fall by the 
hands of the Enemy. Of the whole 
number but 16 remained alive, who 
on their return home were, agreeably 
to the Spartan discipline, branded 
with perpetual infamy for not having 
fallen with their covatrymen. 

This combat shew signally the 
inferiority of heroism, though almost 
supernatural, to discipline and regular 
subordination. However, the a 
sumpticn of Charles the Rash of Bur- 
gund y, together with the subile policy 
of Louis the XIth, bis rival, gave to 
the Switz the re victories of 
Granson, Morat, and Nancy, io the 
last of whichCharles lost both his domi- 
nivas and his life. After the battle 
the States of Burgundy offered to the 
Swissthe sovereiguty of their country, 
which the latter, perhaps wisely, re- 
jected. 

Previous to the battle of Marignano 
8000 Swiss drew-off fromthe rest of 
the confederates, and returned home. 
This was owing to an idea, which pre- 
vailed in the Swiss counctts, that, as 
they had once made a treaty with 
Francis the First, ye bane not take 
part against him; whereas this very 
treaty was a breach of faith, and a vio- 
lation of another treaty they had pre- 
viously made to assist the Milanese 
against that very Francis: so easil 
have French Iiticians and Fr 
historians in all ages over-reached the 
very opinions of the Swiss! After a 
combat of two days, which the Mar- 
shal Trefulci, the greatest warrior of 
his age, called a combat of giants (the 
night was passed by Francis the First 

sleeping 
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Sleeping on a cannon) the Swiss, owing 
to the above defeciion, ceased on the 
third day this assault on the French 
army. ‘They returned home, theFrench 
not daring to pursue them! though 
these last were well supplied with ca- 
valry, while the Swiss hed none. Their 
march was so orderly, that they re- 
pulsed the Venetians, who ventured to 
alteck them. Their wounded were 
laced in the centre: and having 
vaded their shoulders with the can- 
non, they continucd their march with 
a slow and steady paee, bidding the 
utmost defiance in their countenances. 
In this affair therefore the prowess of 
the Swiss siill maintained its wonted 
superiority. It is singular that the 
French writers should have succeeded 
in procuring this battle to be styled a 
victory, and on their side also. It was 
indeed to the French gens-d armerie 
equivalent to a victory, to be abie to 
Jook the renowned Swiss infantry in 
the face. But the true designation of 
the affair at Marignano is that of a 
drawn-battle : and only not a victory 
obtained by the Swiss. The Milanese 
had beca already acquired by the very 
masterly movement of Trefvlci. The 
French army, consisting of 50,000 men, 
with an artillery that bad never before 
been equalied in Italy, and headed by 
a young, heroic, and beloved king,— 
did what? They stood the brunt of 
the remnant of a Swiss army, and ouly 
PID NOT RUN AWAY. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
2 
Mr. Uasan, July 3. 
Na late ride throngh Chelsea, I 
passed over the ground where Ra- 
nelagh formerly stood, a place of pub- 
lic amusemest, which, on account of 
the general resort to, and other ad- 
vantages attending it, J, with many 
others, regret the loss of. The site 
of it might still be applied to a similar 
urpose, from its vicinity to the 
avlifal bavks of the Thames, did 
not the stream of Fashion, which so 
often changes its bed, now fun ia a 
contrary direction. I wodferstend, 
however, that it is the inteatioa of 
Government to purchase, and lay that 
iece of gr to the Military Col- 
e, which may give it a still better 
and more useful destination. The 
rest of it, in front, and to the North- 
east of General Wilford’s house, I 
should hope, will remain open to the 
use I then saw made of it; viz. asa 


playing-ground for the children of 
that part of the vicinity of the Metré- 
polis; and it were much to be wish- 
ed, that a like appropriation was made 
in each of the numerous inclosares of 
commons and wastes throughout the 
kingdom, particularly in the hamlets 
on the skirts of Windsor Forest, pow 
about to be inclosed. This attention 
to the sports of the rising generation 
among the lower classes, is of more 
importance, as well to their morals 
as their health, and consequently to 
the general welfare of the nation, 
than we may at first imagine. Acti- 
vity is essential both to our physical 
and mental frame; acd if it is not di- 
rected to useful or innocent purposes, 
it will turn itself Lo mischievous ones, 
Every school has its play-ground, and 
so ought the general school of the 
kingdom, of which the Legislature is 
the parent and guardian. Its youthy 
ought to be trained to manhood by 
manlyexercises. The improvementand 
extension of agriculture, in the culti- 
vation of the wastes and commons, is 
certainly desirable, as enlarging the 
field of industrious employment, ‘and 
adding to the population of the coun- 
try ; but the hours of relaxation from 
that employment, and the time of life 
previous to it, ought also to be pro- 
vided for, and in the way that Nature 
and Reason point out. The object 
of this letter is somewhat similar to 
the improvement which I lately re- 
commended to be made in Hyde Park, 
as teuding to the gratification and 
good of the people; but it is far more 
considerable in extent and importance. 
If the health of the state is not pro- 
moted, and the effects of increasing 
luxury and riches (those “ irritamenta 
malorum”) counteracted by these and 
other means, they will 4pread a poison 
throughout, that will gradually under- 
mine its constitution, wd génerate 
the seeds of evils that may for a while 
be repressed by the exertion of power, 
and the influence of wealth arf rank, 
but that will at length break out to 
an extent earnestly to be deprécated 
by every well-wisher to his country. 
It is for the Legislature to attefd to 
these considerations: it is for its ed- 
ministrators to provide for the welfare 
of all the members of the community, 
which it ought to regard with« the 
same equal eye that Provideuce*itself 
does. Humanity and policy both‘dic- 
tate this: and any efror er idjustice 
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in ‘the exercise of this charge, will 
surély be visited on those, or the 
children of those, who have committed 
it., 1 leave tg abler men the further 
diseussion of. a subject so worthy of 
them. , Ruricota, 





Mr. Unzpan, July 9, 
T may, | think, be observed, that 
nothing fixes the opinion of men 
More ‘han.systematical reasoning, in- 
somuch that it jssometimes preferred 
even to the evidence of the senses; 
which I suppose arises from the pains 
they had bestowed upon it, and from 
their inclination to compliment them- 
selves, or those from aon they had 
received it. This appears to be the 
case jn what regards ine accumulation 
of soil in various places, which is at- 
tributed to partial and local causes, as 
in cities, wouded places, &c. : and any 
addition to one pari of the system is 
supposed to be balanced by a subtrac- 
tion from another. This seems plau- 
sible, as our world may be considered, 
though insome respects only,asan insu- 
lated (I must use that word, insiead of 
its weak and foolish, though fashion- 
able substitute, isolated) whole, which 
must contain all its supplies within it- 
self; and the same oP every other 
member of the Universe, the whole of 
which may be supposed to be limited. 
However, if we consider the many in- 
stances in which this addition appears 
to take place, and the small propor- 
tionate amount of subtraction that 
we see to supply it, we shall, I think, 
fiad-reason to doubt that the balance 
i8 so exactly maintained as we might 
suppose, Man, indeed, whose mortal 
remains daily add to the general mass, 
«may truly he said to be formed “ of 
dust,.to which he is to return ;” and 
the like of other animals, &c.: but 
~ what other means there may be of 
adding tu that general mass, and how 
far they may reach into the confines of 
our system, and even beyond them, is 
perhaps more than we can conjecture. 
Another instance, } think, of the 


fact which | first stated, is, thé opi- 


ftion respecting the substance so thuch 
resembling Moss, which we see in 
some Agates. I say resembling, for 
this resemblance is so extremely dear 


that I think it can hardly be pro-” 


bounced other than perfect identity, I 
mean as originating from what ouce 
was really Moss, These appearances 
in the Agates may be called minéral, 
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as dendrites from iron, chlorite, man- 
ganese, or whatever the mineralogists 
of the day may think proper: but, 
when closely and fairly examined, 
there is so much in their form, colour, 
&c. to distinguish them, that, as I 
said before, to ascribe them to any 
other than vegetable origin, is giving 
up that power which ocular observa- 
tion affords us, of distinguishing one 
substance from another, and mistrust- 
ing the evidence of our senses to a 
degree that would interfere with the 
use for which those senses are given. 
Whether any thing in this case can be 
proved by chemical experiment, I 
cannot tell, but { should rather think 
tot: if-so, all must rest on supposi- 
tion, or system: and how can we be 
sure that our systems, be they formed 
bywhat stretch of ingenuity they may, 
are so well founded as to exclude all 
other meaus of production orarrange- 
ment but what they themselves assiga?. 
_ The production of the Metereolites, 
now so substantiated, till of late was 
not suspected, at least thé notion was 
derided, though now our khowledze 
of the gasses may enable us to give 
some guess at theit mode of forma- 
tion. But other operations of nature 
may yet be unexplored, and much of 
her great field may be a*Terra intog- 
nita to us: many things im Hetven 
and Earth may not be “ dreamt of ia 
our philosophy.” To dodbt of the 
truth of some of its dictates) 4eas 
little reprehensible, in a seriody'point 
of view, as to dovbt of thé teuth of 
the Aristotelian’ ¥ystem, which was 
once held so sacred, and if now tétally 
exploded: not ‘that I rieantdl fut 
them on a par with each other): we 
now judge, as Lord Baton sapreaiy 
recommends, from éxperimentfhoug 
in ouc hypotbeses we thay’ teetpass 
upon,,or go beyond his files ftmay 
be left for future generations to niake 
discoverles of which the liits of our 
present knowledge afford us mo idea : 
thoagh with all the discoveries they 
can make, much (and how much!) nvust 
always remain a mystery, as metdphy- 
sical knowledge is not madé for mau. 
A&A SeattCaen Arfer Tres. 
'P. S. 1 should've’ distinguished 


the Mosses in‘ Agates?-from the Deo- 


drites in the Mocha Stones, which 
latter I consider as being really fer- 
rugigous, afd as an additional proof 
that the othersare of vegetable origia; 
for, when closely examined, the diffe- 
rence 
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rence between them will be sufficiently 
apparent. 
i 
Mr. Urnsayn, Lendon, July 8. 
. waswith much surprize that | read 
in your valuable work, p. 503. an 
attack upon my humble efforts, under 
the signature of Laicus; and | trust 
that your known impartiality and 
candour will permit me to occupy a 
‘page of your widely-extended Mis- 
cellany, to vindicate myself from the 
aspersions which have been thrown 
out against me as the Editor of “ The 
Orthodox Journal, or Cutholic Intel- 
ligencer.” Your Correspondent is not 
content with slandering a bod) of men, 
of whom Dr. Robertson, in his His- 
tory of Charles V. says, ** By the Im- 
provements they have made in the 
methods for promoting the Instruc- 
tion of Youth, they have contributed 
so much to the progress of polite lite- 
rature, that on this account they have 
merited well of society ;” your Corre- 
spondent is not satisfied with accusin 
the order of Jesuits of teaching an 
promulgating the most unheard-of and 
atrocious doctrines: but he hasthought 
proper, through the medium of your 
pages, to assert that I and my friends 
ave assimilated ourselves with that 
** nefarious Order,” as he terms it. 
Asa proof of the statement which he 
has made in p. 504, your Correspondent 
has referred your readers, in a note, 
to the Orthodox Magazine, or Catho- 
lic Journal. 

Now, Mr. Urban, were I certain 
that your readers were also the per- 
users of my Journal, I should be 
content to pass over the charges of 
Laicus with silent contempt ; but, as I 
am more confident that but few of 
your numerous subscribers see my 
work, I cannot permit the accusations 
brought forward against it to go un- 
noticed, as many of those who read 
your Correspondent’s letter will pos- 
sibly be led to suppose that the Ortho- 
dox Journal is established for the pur- 
Pose of advocating a system of Im- 
morality and Impiety, when, in fact, 
its labours, however feeble, are de- 
voted to a defence of truth and justice. 
+The fact, however, is, that, so far 
from having identified myself with 
men, ** whose abominations of doc- 
trine and practices, both ecclesiastical 
and political, the whele world had re- 
sounded for above two Centuries,” I° 
have merely exposed: the unstudied 
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falsehvods contained in the pamphlet 
which Laicus has identified as his 
own; and surely, “in this day of 
light and liberty,” it is not acrime to 
lay open to public view the “ nefa- 
rious”’ practices of such men as your 
Correspondent Laicus, whose time 
seems devoted to blacken the charac- 
ter of his unoffending fellow-subjects, 
and in breakivg the Decalogue, by 
bearing false witness against his neigh- 
bours.—1 will not disgust your readers 
with a detail of the gross absurdities 
with which this pamphlet abounds, 
nor the horrid charges laid at the 
door of the Order, but wil! content 
myself with an observation upon au 
assertion made by this writer in his 
letter to you.—Laicus roundly as- 
serts that the members of the So- 
ciety of Jesus were publicly disgraced 
and suppressed by Pope Clement XIV. 
I have now before me a copy of Cle- 
meat’s Bull for the suppression of the 
Order; and 1 contend that it by no 
means disgraces the Society but, on the 
contrary, it carries a convincing proof 
on the face of it, that the Jesuits were 
a body of men the very opposite to 
those pourtrayed by Laicus in his 
pamphlet.—In confirmation of my as- 
sertion,! shall beg leave to lay before 
your readers an extract or two from 
the said Bull, which will be sufficient 
evidence to confule my antagonist, 
and if he be not wholly incorrigible, 
bring him to repentance for his shame- 
Jess slanders.—Clement, after enume- 
rating the many attempts of his pre- 
decessors to restore peace to the 
Church, which had been torn by intes- 
line divisions, and regretting that the 
attempts of the Society to regulate 
the conduct of its members were inef- 
fectual in silencing the accusations 
and complaints made against the 
Order, decrees the suppression a 
abolition of the said panes J but, so 
far from disgracing the members of it, 
the Bull says, “ And whereas all our 
endeavours are directed to the great 
end of procuring the good of the 
Church, and the tranquillity of nations; 
and it being at the same time our in- 
tention to provide all necessary aid, 
consolation, and assistance, to the in- 
dividuals or companions of the said So- 
ciety, every one af which in his indi- 
vidual capacity we love in the Lord 
with a truly paternal affection; and to 
the end that they, being delivered on 
their part from the persecutions, dis- 
sentions, 
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sentions, and troubles,with which the 
have for a long time been agitated, 
may be able to labour with more 
success in the Vineyard of the Lord, 
and contribute to the salvation of Souls; 
we grant them permission to quit the 
houses and colleges of the company, 
and to enter into any other regular 
Order, already approved by the Holy 
See; or otherwise we do permit them 
to live at lorge, as secular priests and 
elerks: and we declare, that as soon 
as the individuals thereof shall have 
quitted their houses and colleges, and 
taken the habit of secular clerks, they 
shall be qualified to obtain, in confor- 
mity to the decrees of the holy canons 
and apostolic constitutions, cures, be- 
nefices without cure, offices, charges, 


~ Dienities, and all employments what- 


ever, which they could not obtain so 
long as they were members of the said 
Society, &c. Likewise we grant them 
the power,which they had not before, 
of receiving alms for the celebra- 
tion of the mass, and the full enjoy- 
ment of all the graces and favours 
From which they were heretofore pre- 
cluded as regular clerks of the Com- 
pay of Jesus.” From these extracts 
it is evident that the individuals com- 
posing the Society of Jesuits were 
nol disgraced,when their company wus 
suppressed; and from their being per- 
mitted to enter into any other regular 
order of the Catholic Church, it is 
equally evident that their mural con- 
duct and practices were as pure as the 
membersof the other monastic orders; 
or else we might suppose that Clement 
would have prohibited this intermix- 
ture, for fear the other Societies 
should be c»rrupted, and consequently 
liable to the same accusations as were 
alledged against the Jesuits by their 
enemies.—. ut what establishes, in a 
more striking degree, the innoceace of 
the Society, is, that the bull of Cle, 
ment ackvowiedges that, although 
the superiors and other me..bers of 
the Order dissented from the suppres- 
sion, yet not one of them was heard, or 
cited, in its defence, and they were ab- 
solutely forbidden even to write or 
speak about the said suppression. 
Now will any one contead, if the 
members bad been guilty of the atro- 
cious charges attributed to them by 
the pampaiet of Laicus, that such Close 
aud arbitrary proceedings would have 
been adopted upon the uccasion of the 
abolition of the Society? Do they not. 
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speak volumes in favour of the sup- 
pressed Order? Do they not carry con- 
viction to the miod of every uupreju- 
diced man, that Ciement, although he 
found it necessary to dissolve the 
Company, as the lesser of two evils 
with which the Church was threaten- 
ed, was yet so fully satisfied that the 
cause of truth and justice was on the 
side of the Jesuits, their opponents 
not being able to bring home a single 
charge against them, that he found 
himself under the necessity of evjoin- 
ing silence upon the members of the 
suppressed body, in order to cover 
the weakness of his own decree ? With 
respect to the observations of Laicus 
upon the Establishments for education 
at Castle Brown aod Stooyhurst, I 
shall. have occasion to make but a 
shortremark. Indeed the language of 
Laicus conveys a greater compliment 
to the abilities of thesuperiors of these 
Seminaries than he isaware of; because, 
if these schools are filled with the 
children of the most emineut Catholic 
families, is it not a proof that the 
system of education is of a superior 
kind? For it can hardly be supposed 
that while the Catholics are endea- 
vouring to obtain their just rights, 
and striving to remove the unfound- 
ed prejudices which unhappily exist 
among their dissenting countrymen 
against them, they would blast the 
hopes they are anxious to see realized, 
by piacing their children under the 
care and superintendance of men,who, 
were they governed by the diabolical 
principles which Laicus accuses them 
of, would deserve io be banished from 
the pale of society, and execrated as 
the basest of mankind. But the opi- 
nion of my Lord Bacon of the merits 
of the Jesuits will carry a stronger 
conviction to the minds of your intel- 
ligent readers, than the firppant re- 
marks of Laicus. This great aud pro- 
found Philosopher, in his work on the 
Advantage of Learning, says, “ That 
excellent part of ancient discipline, 
which consists in education, has been 
in some sort revived in late times in 
the schools of the Jesuits, in regard 
of which, aod some other points con-' 
cerning human learning and mural 
matters | may say, as Agesilaus said 
of his Enemy Karnabasus— Talis cum 
sis, ulinam noster esses.” —I|n another 
part of the same work he adds, ** Cone 
cerning the instruction necessary for 
youth, we can in one word give our 

opinion, 
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opinion—seck it in the schools of the 
Jesuits, for better than these do not 
exist.”’ —If such was the opinion of a 
protestant and philosophic Chancellor 
of England, and consequently no friend 
to the Catholic religion, can we won- 
der that those who profess that faith 
should entertain the same idea of the 
pre-eminence of the Jesuits’ system 
of education ; and it would be bet- 
ter for Laicus to lay proofs before 
your readers, instead of jvose insinua- 
tions, that ihe moral and religious 
sentiments instilled into the minds of 
those under instruction at Castle 
Brown and Stonyhurst, are more ini- 
mical to the peace of society, and 
more at variance with the free prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution, thaa 
at any other Seminary in the United 
Empire.—But, Mr. Urban, it is time 
I should close my letter; and I fear I 
have already trespassed too long upon 
your useful columns, and tired the 
patience of your readers.—I shall 
therefore close with observing that 
had I not conceived myself unjustly 
attacked by your Correspondent Lat- 
cus, and held up as a man, who, taking 
advantage of the liberty of the Press, 
bave used that invaluable blessing for 
the purpose of defending immoral 
doctrines and treasonable principles, I 
should not have presumed to trouble 

ou with this letter. The charges 

owever | utterly deny, and fling them 
back with contempt in the teeth of 
Laicus.—It is true I have exposed his 
malicious atlacks against the Jesuits, 
and | have admitted the letters of Cle- 
ricus in answer to Laicas into my 
journal, after they had been refused 
admission into The Times: but I trust 
a desire to give every aid in my power 
to elucidate the cause of truth, and 
lay open the shameful practices of 
anonymous slanderers, will not, “ in 
this day of light and liberty,” render 
me criminal in the eyes of a British 
Publick.. Yours, &c, 

Wa. Evsesivs ANDRews. 


_—E 


Mr. Unsan, April 10. 

hp following monumental in- 

scriptions cannot fail of being in- 
teresting to the readers of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, if. they have not al- 
ready appeared in that publication. 
The first inscription is on an altar- 
tomb on the S. side of the Church- 
yard of Richmond in Yorkshige, and 


was mentioned by the Reviewer ia 
your Magazine for Marchy p. 236. The 
second inscription (written by the late 
Rev. William Jones, of Nayland, in 
Suffolk) may be seen in the parish 
Church of Epsom, in Surrey, engraved 
on a beautiful monument, which was 
raised by conjugal affection aud filial 
piety to the memory of the Rev. J. 
Parkharst, late fellow of Clare Hall, 
in Cambridge. 

Yours, &c. Ricumonprensis. 


* Humili sub hoc tumulo 
requiescunt cineres 
Roperti Cross, A. M. * 
Collegii Divi Johannis 
apud Cantabrigienses 
quondam Socii ; 
deinde per annos 28 libere Schole 
Grammatice hujus Burgi Archididascali 
Qualis erat! R 
qualiterque doctrina, ingenio, vera pietate 
et ingenudé morum suavitate 
spectabilis! — 
testentur Alumni, 
testentur omnes sibi noti, 
sua hic vetat verecundia amplius pro- 
mulgari. 
Obiit 16 die Augusti, 
anno Redemptionis nostra 1750, 
etatis sus 67. 


** Glory to God alone. 
Sacred to the Memory : 
of the Rev. Joun Parknurst f, A. M. 
of this Parish, 
and descended from the Parkhursts 
of Catesby in Northamptonshire. 
His life was distinguished 
not by any honours in the Church, 
but by deep and laborious researches 
into the treasures of Divine Learning : 
the fruits of which are preserved in 
two invaluable Lexicons, 
wherein the original text of the Old 
and New Testament is interpreted 
with extraordinary light and truth. 
Reader! if thou art thankful to God 
that such a man lived, 
pray for the Christian World, 
that neither the pride of false learning, 
nor the growth of unbelief, 
may so far prevail 
as to render his Jabours 
in any degree ineffectual. 
He lived in Christian charity ; 
and departed in Faith and Hope 
on the 2Ist day of February, 1797, 
in the 69th year of his age.” 





* Mr. Close commenced A. B. 1704. 
A. M. 1708, 

+ Mr. Parkhurst commenced A. B. 
1748; A.M. 1752. See a letter of Mr. 
P’s, on the Confusion of. Tongues at 
Babel, in Gent, Mag. for August, = 
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Io RICHARD HUDDLESTON, bog. f Sourston Hlall 
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Mr, Ursan, July i. 

he ee is a very pleasaut vil- 
lage, situated seven miles South 

of Cambridge, avd about eleven 
North-east from Royston. This pa- 
rish is bounded on the Bast by Pam- 
isford and Babraham; on the West 
by Whittlesford and the two Shel- 
fords; on the North by Stapleford 
aod Great Shelford ; on the South by 
Pampisford and Whittlesford. “There 
are four manors in this parish, Py- 
rotts, Deraford, Dale, and Hunting- 
tons; all now the property of Rt 
chard Huddleston, esq. The manor 
of Pyrotts continued, until the year 
1329, in the immediate descendants 
of Pirotus, who held it under Eudo 
Fitzhubert, Steward of the household 
to William the Conqueror. Sir Ed- 
mund de la Pole died seized of this 
manor and Dernford, in' 1419. Mr. 
Huddleston’s ancestor married Isa- 
bella* one of the coheiresses of John 
Neville, Marquis Montagu ; and in her 
right acquired these manors, which 
had descended from the De la Poles, 
through the laguldesthorpes, to the 
noble family of Neville. The ma- 
nors of Dale and Huntingtons were 
purchased by Sir Edmund Huddle. 
ston, before the year 1580. The ma- 
nor of Dale, or Le Dale, had been in 
the Sawstons, who held it under the 
manur of Pyrotts, by the service of 
finding an armed soldier, whenever the 
owner of that manor should attend 
the king to the wars. The manor of 
Huntingtons was purchased of the 
Moores, representatives of the Hun- 
tirgtons, from whom it acquiréd its 
name, A paramount manor in Saws- 
ton was confirmed in the reign of Ri- 
chard III; to the Duke of Bucking- 


* “The lady Isabel [Ingaldesthorpe], 
John, her youngest son, died a minor. 
and was buried in 1480, at Sauston (sic) 
in Cambridgeshire. She had also one of 
hersons, John by name, Duke of Bedford ; 
and five daughters, of whom Isabella 
was married to Sir William Huddleston. 
Upon a division of the estates of the Ingal- 
desthorpes, &e. which was not till in or 
about the eleventh of Henry VII. un the 
death of Joan their grandmother, the ma- 
nor of Rainham, with that of Wimbots- 
ham, in Norfolk, Sauston, &c. in Cam- 
bridgeshire, came to Isabella aforesaid, 
who is said to have been relict of Lord 
Dacres, before her marriage with Hud- 
dleston.” Blomefield’s Norfolk. 

Gent. Maa, July, 1815. 





ham, as representative of the Bohuns 
and Mandevilles; one Roger beld an 
estate under de Mandeville, 
‘when the sarvey of Domesday was 
taken*.” ‘ , 

William Huddleston, a at 
Sawston in a is mar- 
riage with Isabella, one of the co- 
heiresses of the Marquis Montagu, 
was of an aptient family of Millam 
Castle, in Cumberland; his son, Sir 
John Huddleston, entertained the 
princess Mary at his house, immedi- 
ately after the death of her brother, 
King Edward VI. and contrived her 
escape to Framlingham Castle, in Suf- 
folk, for which his house was plunder- 
ed by the mob, who took part with 
Lady Jane Gray. Thomas Fuller, 
in his “ History of the University of 
Cambridge,” tells us (page 130) that 
“the Lady Mary, after her brother's 
death, hearing Queen Jane was pro- 
claimed, came 5 miles off to Sir Ro- 
bert Huddleston’s +, where she heard 
masse. Next day Sir Robert waited 
on her into Suffolk, though she, for 
the more secrecy, rode on horseback 
behind bis servant ; which servant (as 
I amv most credibly informed) lived 
long after, the Queen never bestow- 
ing avy preferment apon him. Whe- 
ther because forgetting him (whose 
memory was employed on greater 
matters) or because she conceived the 
man was rewarded in rewarding his 
master. Indeed she bestowed great 
boons ‘on Sir Robert, ‘and amongst 
the rest, the stones of Cambridge 
‘castle to build his bouse at Salston.” 
So says Fuller; but the old women of 
the village differ upon this point ; 
they say that the aforesaid queen es- 
caped the fury of the mob, by quit- 
ting the house im a servant's dress with 
a mitk-pail ander her arm! When 
= had Loe short ores ~ the 
village ( on the cloud-capt top 
of Go Magog) her conductor re- 
polis: | her to look back, and see how 
her enemies had served Sawston hall. 
No sooner had her Ladyship turned 
ber eyes than she 

“ Bebeld the satiate flames in sheets 

ascend the sky;” . 
and immediately promised that, if 
ever she was ave 5 Queen of England, 


* Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. I. 
rul. p. 248. 
+ Qu. Sir John? 
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Sawston, hall. should che, buikt with 
‘that, speans. def th 
i pia er 7 ; 


ide the atanes from Cambridge 
’ 4 

astle, Queen. Mary rewarded her pro- 
tector a jog. 0@ bim..the: bo- 
nour. ef. kai aad waking bim 
vice-chamberlain. '>) «s\» os) 

It may be worth the while to ob- 
serve that Sawston hall, now the seat 
of Richard Huddleston, esq. is partly 
built of brick ; the date corresponds 
with the tradition, for it appears that 
it was built in.1557. 1p this house are 
several portraits of the Huddleston 
family ; among which is that of Sir 
John Huddleston, the protector of 
Queen Mary, Sir Edmund, and many 
‘Others of the family. 

‘Several spear-heads and celts were 
discovered in a gravel pit near this 
village, a, few years ago; some of 
them are ip the possession of Richard 
Huddleston, esq. of Sawston, and Mr. 
_James Farish, Surgeon, of Cambridge. 
“A pretty extensive paper, and also 
“a ropé manufactory, are now carried 
on at Sawston. 

* It_is supposed that here was for- 
mertly a market at Sawston: not 
‘Many years ago a covered building 
stood near_the-road to the church; 
the Parishioners, not considering it of 
any use, ordered it to be pulled down: 
there set remains a pillar on the place 
‘wheré the building stood. The wake 
or feast is kept'on Raster Monday. 
"Tt appears, by the returns m 
Minder the act éf’parliament for ascer- 
‘taining the population of this kivg- 
dom in 180}, that.there were, in this 
village, 94 inhabited houses, 3 unin- 
ted, 120 families, and 466 persons. 
By the like returns in 1811, there were 
“ST ited houses, 2building, 4 unin- 
habited, 132 fa and 603 persons. 
* The Church is iecated to St. 
It is in the hundred of Wit- 


Ma 
Yesford, and dea of Camps, va- ° 
lued oa the Kiog’sbockéat 13 10s, 214. 


‘* The rectory of Sawston, which had 
‘belonged to the priory-of St. Joha of 
Jerusalem*, of rather to the 


fate to that priory, was granted by. 





, * ** Eccl’ia de Sauston aupeneaete 
Priori et Fratgibus Hespitalis $4. Joh’is , 

,der’lm in Anglia, est ibi vic. ad pres. 

eorum.” .MSS.Baker, .. . 4 ue 
‘* Compositio inter Vic..et Paroch, de; 


Sauston.” Reg. Tho. deArundel, fol. 195; 


_mindow. 


“tory of Shengay, which was aubordi- | 


King Henry VIII. to Sir Richard 
_— is'now in moieties between 
Mr. Huddlestomand Mr. Gosling, who 
are joint patrons of the vicarage. 
The impropriation and advowson had 
been divided into six parts, one of 
which bad been in the Huddleston fa- 
mily more thav a century; the other 
five were, in 1124, the property of 
Stephen Corby, of whose coheirs they 
were — by Mr. Gosling. Mr. 
Huddleston has since purchased two 
of these parts, in consequence of 
which he is become possessed of & 
moiety of the rectory, and has the al- 
ternate presentation. The parish of 
Sawston having been inclosed, pur- 
suant to an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1802, the impropriators and the vi- 
car have allotments of land in lieu of 
tithes +.” 

The Church is built of flint, stone, 
and brick; the exact time of its 
foundation I have not been able to 
trace out. It consists of a chancel, 
nave, side ailes, and North porch ; at 
the West end of the nave stands a 
square embattled tower (crowned with 
a low wooden spire and weathercock ) 
containing a clock and six bells, thus 
inscribed in capital letters; 

1. Edward. Arnold. St. Neots. fecit. 
1774. Richard. Robinson, and Richard. 
Furbank. C. Wardens. 

2 and 3. Edward. Arnold. St. Neots. 
fecit. 1774. Richard, Robinson, Win. 
Taylor. C; Wardens. 

4. Do justly, love mercy, and walk 
‘hum ait thy God, 1755, 

5. add Christopher Hodson maide 
me ‘1678, _ James’ Swan. Jobn Corbe. 
Churchwardens. 

6, J. H. S. Nazarenus Rex Judeorum 
Fili Dei Miserere mei. John Howell, 
andWilliamTaylor,Churchwardens,1755. 

The steeple is separated from the 
nave by a pointed arch; a clumsy 
clock-case, — might have been 

- in the: second wes great] 

i resthe 0 sham f 
and obstructs.the light of the West 
i Twe teers of wiedows on 
each side. give light to the wey 

— he 4 
‘in the North aile, including one at 
‘the ‘West ‘end; and 7 om the South 
’ Gide including one at each end. OVer 
‘the arches on each side of the pave is 
_a tow of five windows, divided into 





+ Lysons’s Britannia, vol. Hl. pt. Ll. 
ope $490: 
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two ilighte: by 4 ponainnt — 

which, branches. off..on 
The windows of the silos soba eas con- 
sist of two lights, except the East 
window of the South, and the West 
and North-east windows'of the North 
aile,. which are divided into “three 
parts. The moilivas of four of the 
clecestory windows on the South, and 
two on the North side, are broken off; 
parts of ihem | found piled up atthe 
West end of the South aile. The 
chancel is lighted by an East window, 
which is divided into three cinguefoil- 
headed jig hts at the lower part by two 
stone mullious runsing inte ramifica- 
tions above, aad forming six trefoil- 
headed jig his at the Lop; there are two 
widows op the South side of the same 
kind. The nave, ailes, steeple, and 
porch, are leaded ; the chancel is co- 
vered with blue slate. The roof of 
the nave aud ailes is left open to the 
timber, the brackets are suppozted by 
corbels of stone carved into wry faces, 
“as if they were sensibleof the weight 
of the roof on their shoulders.” The 
principal eairance to the church is hy 
a North porch, On each side of the 
porch there is a wndow divided into 
two cinquefoil-headed lights, which 
form four trefoil-headed lights above. 
The dimensivns of this church are 

as foliows: 
ft.im.. 1 ft. in. 
Nave.,.,length 63 1 breadth 17. 6 
Chancel... ......30 3 .s+e-++ 15,10 
South Aile ,....60 0 ........13 0 
North Aile. ....73 04 BEd 19 0 
Steeple -...«... 18 8..,..4.. 10 9 
If we judge from the different etyles 
of Architecture in this chares, we 
may suppose it to have been enlarged 
at varioustimes. The four first arches 
on each side, which separate the aave 
from the ailes, are round, the remain- 
ing two ate pointed; they are support- 
by pillars of various forms, sume 
being round, gad others octangular. 
f 38 Tue Nave. 

At the South-west end of the nave, 


With lead, od eupponee 
with lead, and su ’ 
gular basement, without Urecetatocnente 

A large slab (of the'l3th'etataty) 
with a cross florée, rotind the thargin 
an inscription in Lombatdie citdraé- 
ters, partly uniutelligible, the brass 
gone. I can trace out these letters: 

- +. DE TALBOT. ... 
; MARITE PATER NO . 

On a ‘slab are inlaid the whole length 
brasses of a man and woman: under 
the latter is a group of 5 daughlers; 
at the feet of the former there has 
been a group of sons, but the brass is 

one, and the inscription also, (See 
ate IT.) 

Near the above, on another slab, is 
a brass figure, in armour, decapitated, 
with long sword hangiog before him, 
hands joined, with spate, fac Hig Ah 
a dog; there ye py hg ve 
been the figure lady, ney this, as 
well as the coat of arms, and the brass 
round the edge of the slab, is now] 
there aretwo scrolls of bas sa whofe 
of the stone Sars Gooner is ihscripti 


rE.\ bras npn sania ne eae pillar, 
the following iv scription : ur 
—. ineth buried, thea ohn 






Blue aad, tobbed Of . ii 
another la cei 
bh ~ Ain a 





tpt ; 
pat nate 
ai words ich fis istinguish are : 
eee eae eeme atreiie< se eee th ee ow pm ee 
Rj. PE,.R, GYST. 1Ch, DUEVs DR. SA. ALME. 
AYT. MERCIE. AMEN, | Modi ne os: 
_ At the South oust nome of the pave 
are the reading-deek.and pulpits the 


ie w largé pew for singers*. The — hens anshion 





bd Since the above: was watten in Dycembe 


d placed 
a wel rn pipe Mac 
West window ; the new gallery. eutirely 


their voldes ave sweetiiess, t 


tw has been t r into 
mii t'ehd‘of'the Nave. “1 should 
e blocking out the light and sight of the 


bides ig." (Fhis alteration will nly ex- 


had béfter have remained in its pristine 


the singers to the rigs a my eer their faces have no more beauty than 


state ; but, since the alteration-bas ~ any place, let us Hope that the custom of 
rustic psalmody will give way to a od gh taste. 


March 27th, 1815. Sawston 
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of blue velvet, with fringe of the same 
colour. 

» Tbe following memorandum is en- 
tered on the guard leaf of the Bible : 
“ This book was bought on the 29th of 
July in the year of our Lord God 1749. 

The Reverend Mr. Charles Stewart, 
minister of = parish ; 
Stephen Howell ” 
Williom Taylor Churchwardens. 
In the Clerk’s Prayer book : “ This 
book was bought December 10, 1770. 
Michael Tyson, Sequestrator. 

Richard Robinson | Churchwardens.” 

William Taylor 

The nave is separated from the 
chancel by an open wooden screen 
painted in imitation of veined marble, 
over which, within the span of the 
arch which is plastered up, are the 
royal arms “ J. 2. R.,” and above: 

* Fear God, Honour the King.” A 
curious trefvil-headed perforation pas- 
ses in an oblique direction though the 
abutment of the arch, between the 
fiave and chancel; the part which 
opened into the chancel is blocked up 
by a pew. RicuMONDIENSIS. 

nee 
Mr. Urpan, July 13. 

ERMIT me to make some re- 
marks ov the very antient and 
pleasing art of Staining Glass, to which 
the public attention has this season 
been attracted in a more than com- 
mon degree, in consequence of some 
modern specimens which have been 
sold by Mr. George Robins, of the 

Piazza, Covent Garden, who, in his 
exordium to the Publick, states, 
“ Many attempts have been made in 
this and other countries to bring 
Stained Glass to a degree of perfec- 
tion ; but it was left for the combined 
and astonishing genius of Messrs. 
D’Hil and Guerhard, to produce these, 
which have been pronounced the 
grandest efforts of the art.” This 
modest observation is followed by, 
“It were almost presumptuous to 
class the mame of any modern artist 
with that of the immortal Claude; but 
it is humbly submitted that no at- 
tempt to reach the summit of his 
mighty powers has been so success- 
fully exerted as in two or three pieces 
of the gallery now presented for the 


[July, 


first time to the protection and admi- 
ration of aBritish publick*.” I would 
ask you, Sir, and the scientific readers 
of your Miscellany, whether it was 
not requisite, before he could make 
so bold a declaration, that he should 
have seen all that had been done in 
the art of vitrified Glass; and that bis 
taste should have been matured by 
travel, education, study, and expe- 
rience ; all of which, I conceive, are in- 
dispensably requisite to form a true 
judgment on the works of art. Now, 
from the specimen I heard of his ora- 
tory when he put these “ matchless 
productions” up for sale, I much 
question his competency to decide on 
subjects so difficult of comprehension ; 
and, if I dare put in competition 
with his superior judgment in the fine 
arts, the name of our most revered 
and gracious Sovereign, Founder of 
the Royal Academy, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Duke of Northamberland, Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Earl of Besbo- 
rough, Right Hen. Charles James 
Fox, Mr. Beckford of Fonthill, and 
many others who have been hitherto 
thought capable of judging on such 
matters; I could cite their opinions, 
in direct contradiction to his assertion, 
that “all attempts have hitherto 
failed im this country to bring this 
difficult branch of the art to perfec. 
tion.” This, even if true, was beyond 
his province as an Auctioneer to as- 
sert, to the injury of any one: he has 
certainly a right to make the most of 
the property committed to his bam- 
mer, in a fair aud honourable way; 
but not, by frothy nonsense and bom- 
bastical language, detract from the ef- 
forts of former ages, and the unceas- 
ing labours of the artists of our own 
country ,whose very existence isstruck 
at, if what he advanced were founded 
in fact. To explain, Sir, to those who 
are unacquainted with the nature of 
Stained or Vitrified Glass(and none, as 
it appears, knows less of the subject 
than Mr. Robius—as witness his offer 
of trying them with lemon-juice!!!) it 
is pecessary to inform them, that every 
colour or tint used in genuine stained 
glass must be burnt into the glass it- 
self ; and, consequently, to be a true 
painting on glass, it must be all done 





* Mr. Robins says, “ There are three glasses to each picture, the first to display 
the subject, the second adding an additional shade to the darker parts, sky, &e. the 
third, of ground glass, to protect them from the effects of too much light.” If such 
js the case, what need of vitrifying the colours, as the glass before and behind pro- 


tects them from the air and weather? 


on 
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on one piece of glass, as a fine picture 
mast 'be all done on one piece of can- 
vas; and, therefore, a combination of 
three glasses, one before the other, to 
give the effect which the skill of the 
artist should produce on one, is no- 
thing more or less than a deception on 
their public understanding, and, as 
such, need only be made knowa, to be 
universally reprobated. With regard 
to the magnitude of other specimens 
of real stained or vitrified glass, I beg 
leave to tarn the attention of Mr. 
Robins to York Minster, Fairford 
Church, New College Oxford, Salis- 
bury Cathedral (where a window pre- 
sents itself, to all appearance in one 
piece of glass, 21 feet bigh by 17 feet 
wide), Windsor, St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, Whitechapel Church, Crip- 
plegate Church, Battersea Church, 
Wandsworth Church, Aldersgate 
Church, Gray’s Inn Hall, Middle Tem- 
ple Hall, Staple Inn Hall, Fonthill, 
the Cartooas of Raphael, and many 
other specimens antient and modern, 
that have received for years the pub- 
lic approbation, and may still (without 
detracting from the beauties of those 
compound glass pictures knocked 
down by Mr. Robins, on Saturday, 
the 20th of May last) hambly pre- 
sume to hope for a continuance of 
public opinion in their favour. I 
would not have troubled you, Sir, 
with these remarks, but for a chal- 
lenge which appeared in the Morning 
Post of May the 22d, in which Mr. 
Robins says, “‘ he had been accused, 
by some minor artist of the day, of in- 
creasing the reputation of foreign ar- 
tists at the expence of our own ; and 


that he pr those — 
proofs of the progress that re- 
cently been to this hitherto-ne- 


= specimen of the arts; that 
e had already called upon those 
who professed to have attained a 
knowledge equal to that which origi- 
nated those matchless treasures, to 
corroborate their statement by some 
practical proof; and that he was anxi- 
ous to know if they had availed them- 
selves of it; if not, their silence must 
be viewed as conclusive proof that 
he had substantiated his panegyric 
upon those inimitable performances ; 
and that the degree of perfection 
which exclusively belongs to those 
specimens rests entirely with the ar- 
tists who have been bold enough to 
undertake those Herculean labours.” 


Not satisfied with bestowing on these 
specimens the due meed. of praise, 
which, as works of art, they-cestainly 
merit, be daringly asserted, that“ the 
size of the piers. exceeds the possibi- 
lity of any English artist making such 
an attempt at any price.” If this was 
not a climax of impudent challenge 
to a whole Nation, | do not know what 
could be called so ; and, as one of those 
minor artists in the art, | accepted of 
it; and I therefore threw open the 
doors of my house gretis for a month 
toall who would honour me with a call, 
to judge for themselves, whether the 
art has lain dormant, as he described, 
and whether this triple alliance of 
glass formed by our neighbours on 
the Continent is the true art, or an 
improvement on what has already 
been done; in consequence of which, 
an influx of ns of the first rank 
and fashion, for scientific know 
taste, aod judgment, have daily ho- 
noured me with their presence, aad, 
by their approbation and applause, 
have placed the subject upon that 
ground on which there can be but 
one opinion; and the silence of Mr. 
Robins (to use his own words) to these 
remarks is a certain proof that he has 
compl failed in his endeavours to 
establish foreign three-glass pic- 
tures as the perfection of the art. ‘The 
most charitable construction I can 
put on the conduct of Mr. Robins is, 
to suppose that he has been deceived 
by some designing persons whose in- 
terest it was to puff off those new-fa- 
shioned specimens beyond anything 
that had gone before them ; and that, to 
oblige his employers, he has certainly 
ia this instance “ outdone his usual 
outdoings” in the auctioneer art of 
embellishing ; but this is certainly not 
a sufficient excuse for raising the 
wealth, and flattering the vanity, of 
other Nations, at the experce of our 
own; and to counteract which, I have 
taken the liberty of addressing these 
remarks to you, Sir, asa patron of the 
arts, and a loyer of justice. 
Yours, &c.. James Pearson, 
Great Russeli-str. Bloomsbury. 





Mr. Unsan, July 12. 
i answer to the query of your Cor- 
rr wg G. G. p. 488, of = 
Magazine for June, respecting the 
oceeatiie and philanthropic Mr. Wil- 
liamson, I beg leaye to refer == 
r. 
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Mr. Archdeacon Coxe’s interesting 
“ Life of Benjamin Stillingfleet,” the 
celebrated Naturalist. 

“Mr. Stillingfleet (Mr, Coxe observes) 
warmly interested himself for his amiable 
friend Williamson, to whom he addressed 
a Sonnet*, After travelling with Lord 
Haddington and Mr. Baillie, and resid- 
ing for some tinse in their family during 
their abode in the Metropolis, Mr. Wil- 
liamson was by their departure from 
Scotland left without a home, and 
thrown on the world with fewer re- 
sources, and less knowledge of mankind, 
than Mr. Stillingfleet. He was not in- 
deed, like our Author, without a profes- 
sion, for he had entered into the Church, 
and was an ornament to his calling: but 
it was rather a detriment than an. ad- 
vantage ; for all the interest of his noble 
friends had not been sufficient to procure 
hima living, or even a respec’ rble curacy 
in the Church of England, whilst the 
obligations of the sacred character pre- 
cluded him from ‘secular employments. 
We find that his friends were desirous 
to procure for him the situation of Pre- 
ceptor; but, though his multifarious 
learning and acquirements well fitted 
him for the most essential duties of such 
an undertaking, yet the extreme sim- 
plicity of his character, and his total ig- 
norance of life, were equal disqualifica- 
tions, and proved insuperable bars to the 
recommendation of his friends. Similar 
pursuits and character bad cemented the 
friendship of our author for Mr. Wil- 
liamson, for whom, amidst all his own 
embarrassments, he felt the deepest 
sympathy, and made unceasing efforts to 
obtain some permanent establishment. 
He failed, indeed, in his friendly endea- 
vours; but he had the satisfaction after- 
wards to see-his valued associate ap- 
pointedChaplain to the Faetory at Lisbon, 
through the interest of their common 

friend Mr. Neville. He always spoke of 
him in the most ardent terms of attach- 
ment; and, among his Memoranda for the 
History of Husbandry, I find an affec- 
tionate tribute to his memory, in which 
he compares him with Xenopbon, the 
most pleasing of all the Greek Writers +.” 

The character of this excellent and 
amiable Clergyman, sketched by his 
friend the late Mr. Neville (the father 
of the present Lord Braybrooke) is so 
striking and faithful, that I am per- 
suaded many of your Readers will 
thank you for extracting it from that 

valuable work : 


* Printed in our Poetry, page 64, 
+ See his er oT in Coxe’s Life 
of Stillingfleet, vol/ I. p. 105, 





* If ever man lived to fifty, and died. 
without having lost a friend, or made an. 


enemy, it was Johnny Williamson, 
Pope drew his character in a single line: 

* In wit a man, simplicity a child.’ 
Had he sat for the picture, it could not 
have been more like: however, this is 
only a great outline, and I must be more 
minute; for his character was as uncom- 
mon as either of the precedingt. With 
the most acute understanding, and infi- 
nite difternment, any dull scoundrel 
might have duped him any’hour of his 
life ; some did, and they always escaped 
with impunity; for he was as careful to 
conceal their iniquity as they could be 
themselves : without vice himself, he 
could not bear the thought of punishing 
it in others. ~ 

* The geutleness of his manners could 
only be equalled by the depth of his ge- 
nius: no sickness could ruffle the one, 
or blunt the other. Bad health indeed 
checked the flight of the latter, and 
hindered its attaining those heights in 
philosophy and mathematics, to which 
he would otherwise have soared, as I 
beard from Professor Bradley, when I was 
a Student at Oxford, and had not the hap- 
piuess of knowing Williamson ; and many 
times have I heard it since from some of 
the first men in those sciences here and 
at Geneva; from Robins, Earl Stanhope, 
Stevens, Stillingfleet, Professors Calan- 
drini and Cramer of Geneva, to whom I 
may, from report, add Simson of Glas- 
gow. These are the illustrious witnesses 
of Williamson’s inventive genius and ac- 
curate judgment ; and well might they 
judge of both, for none of them ever 
published any mathematical work, when 
he was within reach, without first sub- 
mitting it to his censure and correction. 
When Dr. Frewen, the celebrated phy- 
sician at Oxford, had obtained his pro- 
mise not to think of mathematics for a 
twelvemonth at least, he employed that 
time in making himself thorough mas- 
ter of Greek, which be did without any 
fatigue of mind; and afterwards, when 
his bad health had entirely stopped his 
mathematical career, he applied himself 
to the study of his own profession, which 
he enforced and adorned with every argu- 
ment and ornament that could be drawn 
from antient philosophy, history, poetry, 
or belles lettres. Superior as his genius 
was, it was nothing to his heart: that was 
literally without a spot; for I will not call 
by that name a thoughtless indolency, the 
child of innocence and generosity. 

* He was in the strictest sense of the 
word a true Christian, made up of faith, 


{ Of Robert Price and William Wind- 


ham, esqrs. See Coxe’s Life, ay tt p- 160. 
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meekneas, and. charity. Generous to 
such a degree as never to look on the 
solitary guinea ia his pocket as his own, 
whilst, any object struck bim that seem- 
ed to want. it more, than himself; no 
wonder, therefore, he was always poor, 
I asked him one day, why he was not of 
the Royal Society ? his answer was, that 
he had never found himself worth £20, 
to pay the fees, This, amongst other 
marks of his character, I mentioned to 
the Duke of Bedford in my recommen- 
dation of bim to the chaplaincy of Lis- 
bon; and such an union of merit and 
poverty weighed more with his Grace, 
than the efforts of very powerful so- 
licitors in favour of ether competitors : 
he was appointed to that employment. 
How he discharged his duty, the univer- 
sal veneration and affection of every rank 
of every nation with which he had any 
concern, best certified, Sir Benjamin 
Keene, Mr, Castres, and Mr. Hay, his 
Majesty’s Ministers at the Courts of 
Spain and Portugal, together with the 
whole British Factory, adored him. The 
Portuguese Nobility and Clergy treated 
him with a never paid to bis pre- 
decessors ; i what flattered him more 
than all the rest, the common le of 
Lisbon, forgetting he was a Heretick, 
never onee offered him the least insult ; 
but, on the contrary, were ever ready to 
assist him in finding out the huts of the 
sick or dying English sailors. 

* He escaped the Earthquake mira- 
culously ; but it left such a horror on 
his gentle mind, that he frequently re- 
quested his friends to wave their curi- 
osity on that subject. He happened to 
have received fifty moidores the day be- 
fore the Earthquake, and had them in 
his pocket the next ‘morning ; reflect- 
ing on this circumstance, he was sayin 
some time afterwards, that he believ 
he had been at one time the richest 
man in Lisbon; ‘ True,’ said. Mr. Cas- 
tres, ‘ but how much had you left the 
next night?’ He bad given it all away ; 
and soon afterwards insisted, and from 
a perseverance very unusual in him, pre- 
vailed with the Factory to abate 130 
moidores of the stipend they had them- 
selves fixed upon him. He, however, 
continued to remit a handsome allow- 
ance to his mother and sisters in Scot- 
land, to his dying day. All his books 
and papers, which last was an irrepa- 
rable loss to the publick, as well as to 
himself, were buried in the general ruin. 
The borrid.executions on account of 
the King’s assassivation wrought deeply 
likewise on his geutle disposition ; and 
the more so, as he had personally known 
the Marquis de Tavora, and ethers of 
the sufferers, Early in the year 1763, 


this godlike man was, about his 50th 
year, relieved from. all his infirmities, 
and gathered to his kindred angels. He 
left just enough to bury bim, and would 
have left no more if he had been Arch- 
bishop of Can ey 

Before I conclude, allow me to re- 
qaest you, Mr. Urbaa, to hint to the 
booksellers who are the publishers of 
the above work, thatit would beagree- 
able to many of my friends, aod doubt- 
less others, who are Lovers of Biogra- 
phy, but not Naturalists, to purchase 
the Life of Stillingfleet separately, if it 
can be done without injury to the 
work, A Constant Reaper. 

———=— 
Mr. Urnsan, Lincoln’s-inn, July 15. 
yee scarcely ever a contri- 
_ butor to this, or any other Ma- 
gazine, and engaged in professional 
pursuits nd at all conducive to that 
— of literary leisure which pro- 
uces so large a portion of your valu- 
able correspondence ; I find myself 
called upon to ajdress you upon a 
subject so important in its nature and 
consequeaces, that | regret it had not 
fallen into the hands of some of your 
contributors better qualified to give 
to it that impressiveness in the minds 
of your readers which the occasion 
demands. 

It is not necessary, at this time of 
day, to shew that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between reverence for public 
functionaries, and implicit submission 
to their sentiments on matters of opi- 
nion—that there is an important dif- 
ference between arrogant and vain 
disregard of authoritative dictation, 
and that calm ind ence of mind, 
which, while it s with all due re- 
spect of official station, adbcures with 
a manly integrity to sentiments form- 
ed upon a cool and extended view of 
the nature of things; a criterion which 
is felt to be unaffected by personal 
considerations, and which alone will 
exist as a foundation for truth, when 
personal distinctions are at an end, 
and when the fictions which are now 
so necessary for the well-being of tem- 
poral society shall be as things, which 
if they ever existed, the place thereof 
knoweth them no more. 

You have inserted Mr. Urban, ia 
your Magazine for June, p. 487, apaper 
es eh Fa from a 

arge delivered by bis harden the 
Bishop of Lincola, at his late Rite. 
tion of that Diocese, A similar ex- 

tract 
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tract has found its way into several of 


the Provincial Papers, and in some 
* form or other, is probably, by this 
time, in the bands of the majority of 
- the reading population of thjekiogdy . 
Upon my first ‘perusal of the Ex. 
tract” in this Magazine, I had deter- 
mined to address you, brie upon 
‘ the danger of admitting into your 
pages a paper which seemed to bear 
on its face the t of an altack 
upon the Bible Society, drawn up with 
a very small portion of delicacy for 
the character of its members, and with 
still less for the character of the Right 
Reverend Prelate whose name I ap. 
prehended to have been unjustifiably 
made free with for the particular pur- 
poses of the writer. But it is with very 
different language, and with very dif- 
ferent sentiments, that I have to ad- 
dress you, Mr. Urban, since general 
report has instructed me to believe 
that, so far from being a libel equally 
hostile to the Bible Society and the 
Bishop of Lincoln, that ‘ Extract’ is, 
-im fact, either the words or the sub- 
stance of sentiments which were pub- 
- licly declared by his Lordship before the 
“Clergy of his Diocese, on the solemn 
occasion of bis Episcopal Visitation. 
I feel the delicacy of the subject ; I 
feel the davger of erring from pro- 
priety, and from a just appreciation 
“of the weight which such a declaration 
‘properly carries with it; and I feel 
still more strongly, the certainty of 
‘being misapprehended, and censured 
‘by many for not retiring before such 
’ an ever-awing presence. That | still 
persevere, Mc. Urban, is, trust, owing 
not to any persoual arrogance, or to 
the slightest want of respect for the 
source to which the sentiments in 
question are to be attributed ; but to 
a feeling which does not lose any of 
its force from the lapse of several 
weeks since’ the first perusal of that 
paper, nor from the recurrence of 
frequent: and calm consideration: a 
feeling that it is due to the spirit of 
the age—due to the independence of 
public opinion—due to the sacred- 
‘ness of trdth—to enter a solemn and 
respectful protest against the public 
maps of an tee 
a very large proportion of the en- 
lightened and the Yirtaond of the pre- 
sent age have agreed to consider as 
one of the most stupendous and ha 
engines that the world bas yet wit- 
nessed, for the propagation of Christ- 


ianity, and the consequent increase of 
its blessings. - 

. Uneonnected with the Bible So- 
ciety myself, and to the best of my 
knowledge. with any of ‘its actin 

members, | shall not be accused 0 


having mingled any personal feel- 


ings with wy sensations on this sub- 
ject; but, when 1 contemplate that 
institution—when I cousider the im- 
mense mass of talent, of virtue, of 
respectability, of piety, and of rank, 
which is comprehended withia its de- 
signation, | confess there does appear 
to me a rashness—a want of conside- 
ration, | had almost said an indecency, 
in the ee to that Seciety of 
the opprobrium contained in the paper 
alluded to; which seems to justify it- 
self only in the existence of distinct 
evidence that this vast body of persons, 
regardless of their character and re- 
sponsibility in the world, and incon- 
sistentlywith their general professions 
of piety, of order, and of integrity, 
are actuated hy some diabolical in- 
flueace, to the advancement of an ob- 
ject of the most mischievous and re- 
prehensible nature. 

The question immediately eccurs— 
what is there in the composition or 
transactions of the Bible Society which 
attaches to it such a character, and 
justifies the application of language 
appropriated to such objectionable 
purposes? The answer, | confess, 
staggers me. The Bible Society is a 
large body of men, dispersed all over 
the kingdom; unconnected by local 
interests ; separated by civil and reli- 
gious boundaries ; opposed in the sta- 
tions which they occupy in life, in 
their sentiments, in their interests; 
having no one secular or political ob- 
ject in common; and, therefore, no 
one which it is their common object to 
accomplish; but all uniting, heart and 
en in v Lengo of —e sole 

esign—a desi ectly independ- 
ent of all eae hsp politveal vie ws— 
and that one design, the dispersion of 
THE Worp or Gop: the distribu- 
tion of the same Bible which the Re- 
formers and Founders of the Church 
of England took for their only guides 
of the same. Bible of which. our Ar- 
ticles declare that Church to be “a 
witness and a keeper,” and whieh, it 


acknowledges to “ contain all things 
necessary to salvation ;” of the same 
Bible from whence the Ministers of 
that Church continue to instruct their 

congregations ; 
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sion, the distinction ends. such a 
would assist me in administer- 
ing to the wounded, in relieviog the 


congregations; of the same Bible 
which us Bishops and Pastors appeal 
to, as the evidence of their authority, 
and the seal of their mission. 

I had been accustomed, Mr. Urban, 
to consider, aud | conceived myself 
as thinkiag in unison with ind 
at large, that the coalition of per- 
sons, ‘separated by religious or civil 
boundaries, w the pursuit of any ob- 
ject which cailed for no sacrifices of 
conscientious obligations on either 
side, was a circumstance equally ho- 
pourable to the liberality and the mag- 
nanimity of hoth parties. 1 have ne- 
ver heard soldiers accused of disluy- 
alty, who have for a time forgot 
their enmity in afferding aid to the 
wound d, or burying the dead. I 
have never heard Churchmen con- 
demned as favourers of schism, for 
contributing, in umson with Dissen- 
ters, to a pubic collection for the re- 
lief of sume national distress, or the 
advancement of some national bene- 
fit: and the reason is vbDvious—no sa- 
crifice of prineiple is made on either 
side. | do notdiminish my respect for 
the Bisnops aud Pastors of my Church, 
because i go by the side of a Presby- 
terian to deposit my offering at the 
Baoker’s; or because. | meet him in 
the public room where the subscrip- 
tion is openéd, and the necessity and 
praiseworthivess of the undertaking 
enlarged upon. But I am to be 
taught a distinction which never yet 
existed iv my imagination; that if I 
give Any, money tor the purpose of 
providing for the spiritual, instead of 
the temporal wants of my fellow crea- 
tures; if 1 give my money to provide 
a Bisce, | am to look around me be- 
fore | take out my purse, lest sume 
susp:cious disciple of the Tabernacle 
should have come, with invidiwus 
steps, opon the same charitable errand. 

Mr. Urban, I am not one of thoxe 
who confound’ creeds, of who hetd 
the fashionable doctrine that siacetit y 
will excuse error. While | profess to 
believe the doctrine of the Bible, that 
there is only one way to salvation, | 
Hever can regard, other wise theo with 
pity and regret, those who have fallen 
out of that way. As T have heard a Ro- 
mish Priest say toa Protestant, wiio 
expressed a hope of their both meet- 
ing in another place,—se should f say 
to: an Unitarian, “1 am gomg tgs 
wayy—qou are going that. it ie im- 
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distressed, in promoting the well- 
being of society, 1 should greet him as 
a friend; 1 should ovly regret that 
our friendship was temporary — that 
the grave was its ulmust limit. 

As a sincere member of the Charch 
of England, and feeling, with much 
warmth, the necessity of its preser- 
vation, | should certainly have great 
hesitation in connecting myself with 
any public machine, which was dis- 
tinctly ascertained to have an im- 
pulse hostile to the safety of thit 
Church ; but, having said thus much, 
1 must deprecate most severely that 
secular spirit which would pare dowa 
the Church of Christ to the pale of 
the Church of England, and regard 
all who are not found within that pale 
as hypocrites or enthusiasts; as per- 
sons of dangerous and suspicious cha- 
racter. It seems to me one of the 
predominating errors of a large class 
of the community, to consider the 
Church of England as something more 
than a simply external institution, to 
attach a meritoriousuess to the mere 
fact of Communion with that Charch, 
and to look upon it as a primé facie 
evidence of the safe state of the per- 
svn holding commuuion, while they 
regard Dissentas a primd facie ground 
of suspicion against every person dis- 
senting. In other words, they setup 
the Charch of England in the place 
of the Church of Christ. 

Now those whe consider the Esta- 
blished Church (aud I sincerely consi- 
der it so) as having been one of the 
most efficient means w the hands of 
Providence for preserving public ve- 
neration for the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and giving public estimation 
to the profession of Christianity, if 
they know how to value these great 
benefits, canovt possibly regard as 
other than dear and holy the instru- 
ment by which we have blessed 
with them. But bere comes the dis- 
tinction ; It is forgotten that the po- 
rity of the mother does not necessa- 
rily sanctify the sons; aud that our in- 
div:ddal communion with the Church 
is, at bn pa a testimony et our hc 

ard for the preservation of those 
eats. 00d c doit of adding ovr own 
support to the means of their preserva- 
. tion ; 
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tion ; and not an evidence of our own 
sincerity in the application and recep- 
tion of the hard rules of faith and 

ractice which that Church teaches, It 
is forgotten that the criterion to which 
we shall be submitted, in that state 
which is the ultimate object of all re- 
ligious professions, is quite indepen- 
dent of such considerations as these : 
that it will be of very little conse- 
quence to a man who is upon the 
point of being destined to eternal hap- 

iness, or eternal perdition, whether 

e was a Member of the Church of 
England, of the Church of Scotland, 
of the Church of Switzerland, or of 
neither of those Churches. 

I shall not trouble you, Mr. Urban, 
with any observations upon the dis- 
tinct merits of the question between 
the Bible Society and its opposers ; 
nor need you have any apprehensions 
that the insertion of this paper will 
ever have the effect of introducing a 
controversy in your pages, so far as 
that depends upon me. In a general 
Miscellany like yours, the controversy 
would be unacceptable to the majo- 
rity of your readers; and, besides that 
this is not the place for conducting it 
with any advantage, the subject is al- 
ready fully before the publick ; and, 
particularly in the late publications of 
Mr. Norris and Mr, Dealtry, is pretty 

J.J. 


néarly concentrated. J.P. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, June 28. 


your Correspondent D. B. in your 
Mag. for May, p. 413, having 
made some observations on a Letter 
signed “A Friend of the Church of 

ngland;” I request to be permitted 
to offer a few wordsin answer. In 
the first place I have to remark, that 
when any well-known phrase is made 
use of in the way of argument, it 
ought to be taken jn its usual accept- 


ation; or there can be no reasoning to ° 


any satisfactory conclusion; 1 shall 
therefore leave your Readers to under- 
stand the phrase Church of England 
in the usual way, without troubling 
myselfto answer your Correspondent’s 
questions asto its meaning. | certainly 
agree with him, that no Friend of the 
Church can regret that every parish 
should be provided with a resident 
Clergyman, were it practicable ; but 
every sincere one must regret, that 
many of the Clergy, who have long 
laboured with assiduity and sincerity 


. 


in the performance of their duties, 
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sheuld be plagued and harassed by 
the schemes of projectors iv make 
it so. 

The principal subject of regret in 
my former letter was, not that the 
Bill referred to had passed contrary 
to the opinions of Lord Eldon, Lord - 
Ellenborough, and the greater part 
of the Bench of Bishops, but that it 
had ever passed at all. And surel 
the opinions of Lord Eldon, Lord El- 
lenborough, and the Bishops, might 
be expected to have as great weight 
with the Country as that of Lord Har- 
rowby, or Sic William Scott, whose 
name alone your Correspondent thinks 
a sufficient guarantee to the Country 
of a salutary enactment. Your Cor- 
respondent ought not, therefore, to 
find fault with me for c»lling those 
informations vexatious, when the 
very preamble to Sir William Scott’s 
Bill assigns as one of the reasons for 
enacting it, ‘‘ and for protecting spi- 
ritual persons — vexatious prose- 
cutions.” It does not appear that the 

ublication of the Returns is ordered 
y the Act of Parliament; and there- 
fore the department into which the 
Return is made is the more to blame 
in permitting it, as many illiberal 
remarks are made in consequence 
thereof. By the middle rank of 
Clergy are meant those persons who 
have been in orders twenty, thirty, or 
more years, and who, though ineum- 
bents themselves of stuall livings, yet 
act as Curates in the neighbouring 
parishes where they live; and not 
those who have just gone into orders 
and are only Curates, who (without 
attaching avy disgrace. to the term) 
may wilh propriety be called the 
lower rank of the Clergy. It would 
he going into too wide a field to ex- 
plain how many hardships would be 
inflicted on this most able part 
of the Clergy, viz. the middle rank, 
were the provisions of these Acts to 
be as strictly enforced as your Cor- 
respondent seems to wish, Apd itis 
a happy circumstance for them, that 
the Bishops in general understand 
the interest of the Church, and the 
overnment of their Clergy, rather 
etter than either Lord Harrowby, 


Sir William Scott, or your worthy 
Correspondent. The form of Petition 
mentioned in the former letter was a 
printed one, sent by the Bishop's Se- 
cretary to an Incumbent, and was 
filled up by him and returned for the 

: purpose 
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urpose of aking a licence; and 
is the one made use of in that Diocese. 
The object of your Correspondent’s 
letter appears to have been, a defence 
of Lord Harrowby’s Bill, ia doin 
which he haf not been sparing o 
illiberal remarks on the Clergy. 
But | believe Lord Harrowby’s re- 
ception at the University of Oxford 
last year has fully convinced his Lord- 
ship, that his Bill had not given that 
great and general satisfaction which 
yourCorrespondent asserts it had done. 
And as it has been publicly announced 
that a Bill will be brought into Parli- 
ament during the next Session for cor- 
recting and amending these Bills, I 
shall here take leave of the subject ; 
still, however, sincerely lameuting 
the facility which is given persons, 
even of the lowest description, of be- 
coming Dissenting Ministers. 
A Frienp oF THE CuvuRCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
i ocnnmemnisceneeenenetl 

Mr. Ursan, June 29. 
4 b~ question concerning the ex- 
pediency of the Curates’ Bill, I 
find, has been agitated in your Maga- 
zine, pp. 121, 413. As lam myself 
engaged in the Clerical office, perhaps 
you will allow me to say something 

on the subject. x 
It will scarcely be denied, that ne- 
ver was there a time in which the Es- 
tablished Church required a —— 
of talent, lepening; and respectability, 
more than at the present moment. 
To induce men of talent and worth, 
therefore, to embrace the Clerical 
rofession, some compensation must 
Be proposed. But, I would ask, 
what man of ability would become a 
minister (without a prospect of pre- 
ferment) to undertake the care of 
two parishes for the sum of 50/.a 
year each. Lord Harrowby’s Bill is 
certainly calculated to increase the 
respectability ‘and comfort of the 
Clergy : it is founded, in my hamble 
opinion, upon the equitable principle, 
that, where the principal does not 
discharge the duties of his office, his 
substitute should be adequately com- 
petisated. It is not surprizing that 
sucha Bill should be es to 
indolent pluralists, &c. who reap so 
much of their income from those who 
bear the heat and burden of the day. 
The system now pursued is injurious 
to thé best interests of the Ctiarch 
and Religion. “1 speak only that 
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which I do know.” I am aware of fi- 
terate persous, little schoolmasters 
and such like, being admitted into 
holy orders, to take the labour off the 
hands of those who will not do their” 
own duty. These pitiable objects 
(more fit to make a pulpit than to 
et into one) surrounded with large 
families, are obliged to serve three, 
four, aod sometimes more Churches 
every Sunday: the natural conse- 
quence is, the service isgone through 
in a slovenly — 3 the poor creature 
who must perform this drudgery is 
pitied by some, laughed at by others, 
and respected by none. Hence the 
prevalence of Sectarists. Legislative 
wisdom cawnot be better employed 
than in abolishing such a system. Re- 
munerate a Curate fairly lor his exer- 
tions, yow will then want no Bill to 
enforce the residence of the Clergy ; 
you will have your pulpits ably filled 
and your Disseniers will come again 
to Church. If all these things are 
desirable, it would surely be well to 
adopt a conduct which would ensure 
them. I understand the Bills relating 
to Curates, Residence, &c. are put 
into the hands of three Bishops to be 
revised: I will hope for the best; 
but I confess 1 am by no means san- 
guinein expecting any very favourable 
result. Attached as | am, hy principle 
aud duty, to the Established Church, 
I ardently desire its prosperity and re- 
spectability ; and gladly should | hail 
the day, when the Bishops would de- 
termine to lay their hands upon those 
only who are “ adequate to their sar. 
cred duties, and when the Legisiature 
should cordially concur in providing 
(as far as human wisdom can provide) 
a Priesthood which was able and will- 
ing to “ adoro the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things.” 
Yours, &c. Crericus. 
ate 
Mr. Unnan, Leicester, June 12. 
wits respect to the inquiry pro- 
posed by your Clerical Corres- 
pondent, p. 421, I canaot help think- 
ing that it would be better if a public 
discussion of the points in question 
were ayoided. Iam indaced to be of 
this opinion, not because I am ap- 
prebensive that the discussion itself 
would prove eventually troublesome 
to the Clergy, but because I cannot 
see of what utility it could be under 
present circumstances. If some legal 
preceedings, as your Correspondent 
asserts, 
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asserts, be in embryo, they will of 
course (if they take place) decide the 
points upon which he requests iufor- 
mation; and should the decision be 
favourable to the Clergy, there will 
be an end of the subject; if, on the 
contrary, it should be unfavourable, 
the Clergy must then apply to the Le- 

islature for redress aud protection 
in a case where, | should fancy, it 
would be impossible, consistent with 
common justice and reasun, to with- 
hold them. Ido firmly and sincerely 
hope, Mr. Urban, that the time is not 
far distant, when Parliament will see 
the necessity of expunging from our 
legal code al] those iotas, which, 
while they have no connexion with 
the sacred duties of the sacerdotal of- 
fice, keep the Clergy in a state of 
continual anxiety, and tend, in the 
highest degree, to lessen that autho- 
rity which ought ever to accompany 
the “ Priests of the Temple.” 

While I am before you, Sir, I may 
perhaps be allowed to advert to what 
has fallen from a “ Friend to the 
Church of England,” p. 121, relative 
to the form of application which isto 
be made to the Diocesan for a special 
licence of N am arpml Teel ns 
respondent appears much displea 
with this form ; and argues, that the 

tion of it is a studied insult to 
the feelings of the Clergy, and a proof 
ef the degraded opinion in which the 
framers of it hold them. -1 must con- 
fess 1 caunot see the force of your 
Correspondent’s remarks on the above 
head; and, to my mind, no mode of 
application can be more appropriate 
than the one which has omens his 
displeasure. When a beneficed Clergy- 
map (let him be who or what he may) 
approaches the Episcopal throne of his 
diocese on any occasion whatever, 
ought he not to make his approach 
with a feeling of humility ? ought he 
not to make it with that reace 
which is due to the divinely-consti- 
tuted authority occupying that 
throne? ought he not to feel in its 


- full force the consequence of that spi- 


ritual allegiance to his Bishop, which 
the Laws of the Catholic Church sup- 
pose him to feel when in the presence 
of his Ordinary? If these points be 
conceded (as I suppose they will), what 
possible objection can be urged against 
a Clergyman’s ‘* humble Petition” in 
the case referred to? Your Corre- 


- spondent seems to think, that when.a 


person-claims a privilege under an Act 
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of Parliament, be ought aot te come 
as a supplicant; but is pot invariable 
practice opposed to this idea? aud 
would it not be the height of insubor- 
dination in a Clergyman to demand 
that of his Bishop which the latter haa 
a discretionary power whether to 
grant or nol? 

I cannot conclude, Sir, without 
most sincerely congratulating the 
Clergy on the probability which there 
now is, of the ena¢gtment of a mea- 
sure, which, while it will have the ef. 
fect of procuring resideace, will, at 
the same time, protect them from le- 
gal attacks where ne fair ground of 
attack can be proved to exist. This 
measure will (as! should hope) go far 
towards restoring the antient canoni- 
cal system amongst us—a restoration 
which would be hailed with delight by 
every Member of the Church —which 
would place the Clergymau under the 
wiug of his Diveesan, and so Jong as 
he attended to the sacred duties of his 
Junction, cover him ** as with ashield” 
—thus screening the praiseworthy, and 
exposing the indolent. All must be 
convinced that these most desirable 
objects have been had in view by 
those who have recently legislated on 
the subject; for the talents, conduct, 
aul characters of those Legislators 
authorize the conviction; and we may 
now indulge the cheering hope, that 
the much-desired “ consummation” 
will be brought about by a general 
and united effort, emanating (as it 
should do) from the Kpiscopal Bench, 
and supported by all that is great und 
noble in the Kingdom. 

Yours, &c. J. Srocxpyace Harpy. 

——g 

Mr. Urzan, July 9. 
CORRESPONDENT, who dates 
from Chapel Izod, having no- 
ticed my last letter, and made some 
comments on those authentic passages 
which | took from writers of undis- 
puted authority in order to balance 
the testimonies collected from the 
Epistles which pass under the name of 
Ignatius ; and as the sense of a text 
and the propriety of a comment can- 
not be well understood, unless the 
text itself be produced, I beg leave 
to present the passages entire in the 
common translation, and tu subjoin 
the names of their respective Authors. 
I ge to ~ this, partly ee — 

of your Correspondent, a 
for that wd me Readers, who will by 
this means be better enabled to judge 
of 
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of the evidence these passages afford. 
A mere reference is often passed over 
unregarded, and the reader remains 
exactly in the same state of indecision 
as if no reference had been made at 
all. The passages, and the authors of 
them, are as follow : 

“In the beginning God created the 
Heaven and the Earth: and, Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” 
Moses, — “ And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
Jesus Christ, in St. John.—* But now ye 
seek to kill me, a man that hath told 
you the trath, which I have heard of 
God.” Jesus Christ again, in St. John.— 
* To us there is but one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things: and, “ There 
is one God, and one mediator betwee.. 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 
St. Paul. — “‘ Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you, by miracles, 
and wonders, and signs, which God did 
u; him.” St. Peter, in the Acts of the 
Apostles by St. Luke.—“And his mother 
said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing.” Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, in St. Luke.— ¢* Is not 
this the carpenter’s son? is not his mo- 
ther called Mary? and his brethren, 
James, &c.? and his sisters, are they 
not all with us?” The own Countrymen 
of Jesus, in St. Matthew. 

On these authentic passages (and 
more might be added) I offer no note 
or comment, but leave them to speak 
for themselves in the plain language 
of their. authors. -I shall not even 
make apy rewark on those texts which 
your Correspondent points out for 
consideration,, farther than merely to 
assure him, that. they may be inter- 
preted without the least. difficulty in 
perfect consistence. with the literal 
meaning of those passages which I 
have now quoted. 

I have (as your Corres t ob- 
serves) styled Mr. Belsham an able 
and learned Critic and Divine. I have 
dove the same of Bp. Burgess. Which 
of the two learned. writers has shewn 
most ahility vo the present subject of 
their discussion, is a matter open to 
the judgment of the numerous ‘and 
respectable readers of Mr. .Urban’s 
pages. 

nowing Bp. Burgess-avd Mr. Bel- 
sham only in common with otber 
readers, who, in addition to théir 
usual occupations, devote occasionally 
@ little attention te subjects of litera- 
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ture, I feelno influence but :that of. 
truth: at the same time, 1 am well 
convinced, that many» beaournble. 
members of society, far my superiors 
in station and abilities, could express 
the same sentiments much better than 
I have done, provided they would 
take the trouble to employ a small 
portion of their leisure in that way. 
Yours, &c. A. S. F. 

P. S. | am sorry to observe that the 
blight has appeared, in many places, 
on the wheat. The cause of it might 
be asubject of curious inquiry amongst 
Mr. Urban’s agricultural readers, and 
their speculations amusing to the rest, 
if they would be pleased to transmit 
them for insertion, By careful and 
continued attention, perhaps some 
means might be found out for pre- 
venting it, or at least for lessening 
the injurious effect of it. All ac- 
counts of it, hitherto, appear unsa- 
tisfactory. 

— 
Mr. Ursan,. Shrewsbury, July 1. 
As that elegant and useful work 
the * Beauties of England and 
Wales” is nearly completed, the cor- 
rection of any errors that may have 
escaped the notice of the Editors, will, 
I do net doubt, be acceptable to the 
prietors and subscribers. 
- The following are corrections and 
additions to Shropshire, forming part 
of vol. XIII. P. 

Page 117, line 11, dele late. 

P. 118, 1. 16, for 1176 read 116T, 
and for Iwan-hill, read Swan-hill. 

P. 119, |. 3, deleno. 

P. 200, |. 11, read prove it not to 
have, &c. 

P. 212, |. 19, dele to. 

P. 219, |. 30, for eminently read 
evidently. ; 

P. 259, |. 10, read Edward Lord 
Herbert was a native, and was born 
at Eyton, in the parish of Wroxeter, 
in this county, A. D. 1588. 

P. 278, iv addition to the prose ac- 
count of Kynaston and his Cave, may 
be added a poetical one by Jobn F. 
M. Dovaston, esq. written purposely 
for the old» Dame who inhabits the 
cave, and who: di of them to 
those whose curiosity leads them to 
that romantic spot. 

P. 293, 1.11, for Liewtenant-Gene- 
ral Sir John Hill, read Rowland Hill, 
now Lord Hill. 

P. 295, |. 30. Near this town, 
should be added, ‘at the Clive-hall.’ 

P. 312, 
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P. 312, |. 14, Inseription at the 
Royal Oak.—The, following imscrip- 
tion, &c. this inscription was on a 
plain stong,in gold letters, on the old 
wall which sugroundedthe oak. The 
present inscription is graven ona brass 
plate, as given io your vol. LX XIX. 
p. 105. _ In the elegaut vignette view 
of Boscobel-house, ov the engraved 
title page, for Broscobel read Bos- 
cobel. On the plate in No. 5of vol. XV. 
written “ St. Mary’s Church, Shrews- 
bury,” should be, ** The Abbey Church, 
Shrewsbury,” to be placed facing p. 
91. On the plate of Haughmond Ab- 
bey in No. 3 of vol. XVI. written a 
drawivg by I. Pont, should be, from 
a drawing by D. Parkes. The view, 
as Bridgnorth, in No. 9 of vol. XIII. 
should be cancelled; it appears an im- 
position, having neither accuracy of 
design, or piciuresque effect, sufli- 
cient to give it a piace in this work ; 
the accurate view given hefore, from 
a drawing by Day, obliterates the 
necessity of auuther view of the town: 
a good view of the curious remains of 
the Castie would be an acceptable 
appendage. 

Arttincuam, the seat of Lord Ber- 
wick, which is omitted, should by all 
means have had a place; it was built 
from a design by Stuart, and is an 
elegant specimen of modern architec- 
ture. The picture-gallery erected by 
the present possessur covtains many 
fine specimens of the old masters, and 
some of the modern. 

Conpover Hatt is worthy of no- 
tice; it is a fine old mansiog, built by 
Sir Thomas Owen, one of the Judges 
in the King’s Bench, who died in 
1598. In this house are many fine 
paintings, great part of which were 
collected by the late possessor, Nicho- 
las Owen Smythe Owen, esq. by whom 
the house and grounds were much im- 
proved. 


Shropshire not having, like most” 


other Counties, a regular Historian, 
rendered the Editor’s task geuerally 
difficult, and often precarious. P. 
— a 
Mr. Unsay, 

SHOULD consider myself much 
I indebted to any of your Readers 
or coreenpennanee who would com- 
municate some information respectin 
the following Architects, or — 
out the sources, from which some sa- 
tisfactory account of them may be 
obtained, as well as correct dates. 


Sir William Bruce. 
Colin:sGampbell. 
Hiorne. 

-Woolfe. 

Gandon. 

G. Richardson. 
Jos. Bonomi. 

H. Holland. 

It must be a subject of regret to 
those who are attached to the fasci- 
nating study of Architecture, that no 
regular and sufliciently-detailed Bio- 
graphy of its Professors yet exists ; 
since the slight notices of some, in 
Walpole’s Anecdotes, in many in- 
stances comprized within ten or a do- 
zen lines, rather excite than gratify 
curiosity. Neither does the little to 
be gathered from Dallaway coutri- 
bule to supply this desideratum in 
literature. 

It is however to be hoped that, 
ere many years elapse, this hitherto 
neglected field of Biography will find 
a zealous cullivator ; one, whom in- 
dustry, taste, candour, aud impar- 
tiality, may well qualify to become 
an able Historian of Euglish Archi- | 
tecture, and the Plutarch of our Ar- 
chitects. The subject is neither hack- 
ueyed nor barren. H. 

—— 

Mr, Unban, Bath, March 8 

Nanswerto KE. F.LX XXIV. ii. p.132. 

To preserve yeast, take a live coal 
from the fire (of either wood or coal) 
the size of a walaut, put it into a pint 
of foetid, or bitter, or stale yeast, it 
immediately. makes it sweet. Yeast 
will keep a fortnight in water ; it fails 
to the bottom ; and when wanted for 
use, pour off the water, and take out 
what yeast is wanted, and put fresh 
water often to what remains. 

The following is taken from page 
71 in the New Family Receipt Book. 
printed for Murray,. 181}, a new edi- 
tion, containing 800 receipts aot in 
cuokery or medicine. : 

Yeast may be preserved for a con- 
siderable time by coating a board'with © 
a whiting brush, allowing the coat to - 
dry; then putting on another, which 
is in like manner to dry; and'so a* 
third, and any number of successive - 
coatings, which, when perfectly dry,’ « 
will keep vigorous for a long time. - / 

Another method is to whisk ‘the’ 
yeast until it becomes thie, and then” 
to lay it upowa dry platter-or dish re~ 
peatedly with a soft brush as above: - 
mentioned. The. top is-then to be: : 

re é >» torned 
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turved downwards, to keep out the 
dust, but not the air, whieb isto dry 
it. By this method it may be conti- 
nued till it be two or three inches 
thick, when it may be preserved in 
dry tin canisters or broad-mouthed 
bottles for a long time good; when 
used for baking, a piece is to be cut 
off and laid in warm water to diffuse 
or dissolve, when it will be fit for use. 
Put yeast on a cloth, and under the 
cloth wood-ashes, which absorbs the 
moisture; when dry, tie up the yeast 
in a cloth like a bag to dry. The 
Germans do this. 
I put yeast in bottles, corked them, 
and put them at the bottom of a well, 
for a fortuight; but on trial | found, 
on taking the bottles out of the well 
and drawing the corks, that the yeast 
stunk abominably. 
Method of accelerating the vegeta- 
tion of Corn, Carrots, &c. by Alphonse 
Leroy, (Sonnini’s Journal.) The Chi- 
nese method of preparing seeds pre- 
vious to sowing them, though known 
for many years iv Europe, has hitherto 
most unaccountably been neglected. 
Mr. Leroy has at last made trial of it, 
and the great advantage he experi- 
enced from it will, it is hoped, in- 
duce others to follow his example. 
Mr. Leroy’s method of imitating the 
Chinese process was as follows: he 
mixed together equal parts of the 
cons of sheep, horses, and cows, and 
of clayey earth from the rubbish of an 
old hovel. The whole was diluted 
with water, and boiled to kill the in- 
sects, aud deprive it of its putrify- 
ing quality. [t was poured lukewarm 
on the seed corn; a little slaked lime 
was then thrown over it, and the 
grain well stirred till a coating of the 
mixture was formed on it; it was then 
laid under a large woollen covering, 
‘and at the end of three days it was 
considerably enlarged, and began to 
germinate. This wheat thus p 

was sown two months and a half after 
the usual time, on the 22d December, 
and one fourth less used than the 
usual quaatity; iv six days.after, it was 
visible above ground, and uced © 
a fine crop in the beginning of August. 
Carrot-seed wus also prepared m a 
similar manner with the addition of 
some soot, and left in a very humid 
state, wrapped iu linen, in some ma- 
nure that retained a mild heat inter- 
nally. In six days the grain was ready 
to germinate, and was thea mixed 
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with ten times its rm | of sandy 
earth, and sowed. lo about ten days 
the carrets ap , and covered the 
ground so well that the weeds did not 
shew themselves. They were thioned 
in two months after, and eleven large 
cart-loads were gathered from each 
acre in four months and a balf after 
sowing.—A mong several other valua- 
ble matters in his paper Mr. Leroy ad- 
vises, that seed should be always pre- 
cured which has grown in a couotry 
Southward of that in which it isto 
be sown; to boil or ferment food 
for fattening cattle, which is the 
basis of the secrets of the German 
fatteners of cattle; and to steep raw 
carrots in water before using them, to 
deprive them of an acrid principle. 
From what was advised in a former 
Magazine, several persons have been 
cured of Deafoess by wearing, by 
night, a thin brown-paper night-cap 


under a flannel night-cap vi 
them off by day. j ied 
Yours, &c. D. 
a 


7 St. James’-st. West- 

Mr. Unpan, minster, June 16, 

HE Founders and Promoters of 

the many Benevolent Institutions 
which do so much honour to our 
Country, must all in their day have 
experienced the most exquisite delight 
in viewing the fruits produced from 
the seeds they sowed ; and so long as 
these Lnstitutions survive, so long will 
the names of their original proposers 
live with gratitude and admiration in 
the minds of those who still continue 
to labour in the sanie good works, 
and also‘in the minds of the objects who 
derive benefit fronr their exertions. 
I, Sir, am ambitious to obtain this 
delight aod this teward; and I wish 
for your assistance in the noble deed. 
My propos! is to establish a Benevo- 
lent Cloathing Society; which, 1 pre- 
sume, may be beguw afd continued 
with much less expence than almost 
any other, though its benefits will be 
as extensive as the best. 

There are, in the British Empire, 
thousands of families, and singie per- 
sous, living in affluence, who have 
every year an accumulation of /eft-off 
apparel. To these, Sir, | make my ap- 
peal: it generally happens that these 
things are given away, or sold for acon- 
sideration not worth naming. Now, 
Sir, my object is to establish a place or 
places, parochial or national, for the 
reception 
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reception and distribution of left-off 
cloaths. The distribution principally 
to be to persons going into service; 
because here, 1 think, encouragement 
is most wanted, and here the least de- 
ceit could be practised. There is no 
person above the middle rank of |ife 
who might not more or less cuntribute 
their aid, and that, too, without being 
seasible of any sacrifice. It is indeed 
but a very smail return of gratitude 
for uew cloaths to give away our old 
ones. 

Other Institutions depend for sup- 

ort entirely on the considerate aod 
that but this may expect some of 
iis best contributions from the care- 
less and extravagant, and in the dis- 
tribution of its effects, it will give a 
finish of assistance to the objects of 
other charities. For the Sick made 
whole, or the Debtor discharged, is but 
half relieved, if still he wants apparel 
to enable him to return to the station 
which before his misfortune he had 
filled. 

Often, very often, is the Widow's 
heart wrung with sorrow to see her 
orphans’ minds vitiated by running 
about the streets, because she cannot 
clothe them well enough to appear 
at Church, or to have the cultivation 
of a National School. Too frequently 
does the labouring man sigh for an 
opportunity of placing his children as 
errand-boys or servants, because he 
cannot clothe them fit for the pur- 

ose. 

Should you, Mr. Urban, enter into 
my views upon thissubject, you will, 
as a first step, give publicity to this 
Jetter. I am sensible it will require 
an association of industry and talent, 
to arrange and conduct a scheme of 
this kind: but beginnings must origi- 
nale somewhere, and many a good be- 
ginning has originated in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. ’ 

Should this hint lead to the estab- 
lishment of a House to receive, anda 
Committee todistribute, the writer will 
contemplate his proposal with delight, 
aod accordiug to his ability contribute 
towards its support. B, S*### 

P. S. Private persons inclined to 
bestow their left-off apparel on the 
poor, are frequently at a loss for pro- 
per objects; or, when they have found 
them, it often happens that they are 
no ways fitted to the size. This 
could never happen to a public 
body. 


Antidotes: or Remedies for Poison. 
By J. Jounstonsg, M. D.F.R-.S. &c. 


1 J HEN the Preparations of 

, Arsenic, Mercury, Anti- 
mony, or of any metal, or when any 
unkuown substance or matter has 
been swallowed, and there have speed- 
ily ensued heat of the Mouth and 
Throat, violent pain of the Stomach, 
retching, and vomiting—immediately 
drick plentifully of warm water, with 
common soap dissolved or scraped in 
it—two or three quarts of warm water, 
with trom three or four ounces to half 
a pound of soap, will not be too much. 

2. When any of the preparations of 
Opium, Henbane, Nightshade, Hem- 
lock, Tobacco, Fox-glove, or Stra- 
Monium, or any poisonous Fungus, 
mistaken GerMedersvim, or Spirituous 
Liquors in excess, or any other un- 
known matters have been swallowed, 
exciting sickness without pain of the 
stomach, or producing giddiness, 
drowsiness, and sleep — give instantly 
one table spoonful of flour of mus- 
tard in water, and repeat it in copious 
draughts of warm water constantly, 
until vomiting takes place. If the 
person becomes so insensible as not 
to be easily roused—give the mustard 
in vinegar instead of water, and rub 
and shake the body actively and in- 
cessantly. 

8. When Oil of Vitriol, Spirits of 
Salt, or Aqua Fortis, have been swal- 
lowed, or spilt upon the skin—imme- 
diately drink, or wash the part with 
large quantities of water, and as soon 
as they can be procured, add suap, or 
potash, or chalk, to the water. 

re 
Hypropuosia. 

PROFESSI(NAL Correspondent 
aS in all cases of wounds 
from animals suspected of being rabid, 
that excision of the bitten parts be 
immediately performed, and that they 
be washed with strong ley; this if 
practised early, and iw 4 complete 
manner, he affirms to be a certain 
and the only preventive that can be 
depended on. He adds, that it would 
be advisable to remove the bitten 
parts, although they might be healed, 
and some — be. even weeks — 
elapsed, provided no symptoms of the 
jndeh deem of Hydrophbobia ap- 
pear, which symptoms are often not 
perceptible for several mouths after 
the infliction of the wound. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Sermons preached on Public Qceasions; 
with Notes, and an. ix, on va- 
rious important Subjects By R.Vaipy, 
D. D. F.A.S.° In two Volumes, 8vo. 
pp. 321, 394. Longman and Co. 


Ww: have had frequeat occasion 
to mention this learved and 
industrious Diyine with the respect 
which is very justly his due. To the 
merits of acai superintend- 
ipg one of the first Grammar Schools 
in the kingdom, and of furnishing 
elementary Works for studious youth 
in. general, Dr. Valpy superadds the 
still higher character of an excellent 
Parish Priest. 

Our notice of the Volumes before 
us has been accidentally much too 
long delayed. — . 

The first of them consists of Eight 
Discourses. ‘ 

** These were all published in conse- 
quence of the request of the Congrega- 
tions before which they were preached. 
But the motives which prompted the 
request, often arose from favourable cir- 
cumstances of a temporary nature; it is 
to be feared that the coolness of criti- 
cism may not confirm what the warmth 
of a momentary impression suggested. 
On such occasions an author is not left 
to the mature deliberation of bis own 
judgment; his danger is personal. 

** The first Sermon was a juvenile 
performance. So forcible were my ap- 
prehensions of the severity of criticism, 
that it was published anonymously. The 
flattering encomiums which it received 
from a most respectable literary Jour- 
nal, aud the surprize expressed at the 
suppression of the Author’s name, acted 
as an encouragement to more public 
compliances with the wishes of other 
congregations. 

*€ The Assize Sermons were published 
at the request of the High-Sheriff and 
Grand Jury. A learned Judge made so 
honourable a mention of the latter in 
his charge, that this request became ir- 
resistible. The rec: ption with which 
they were honoured by the most emi- 
nent periodical Critics, and the public 
approbation, particularly chat of a late 
pious and learned Prelate in histract on 
the ‘* Beneficial Effects of Christianity 
on the temporal Concerns of Mankind,” 
demand their republication. A similar 
reason may be applied to the Sermon 
on the Consecration. of the Colours, 

Gent. Mac, Judy, 1815. 


and to that for the Humane Society. 
The latter has derived some importance 
from .an attack made upon it by one 
Critick, and from the defence of others. 
The new apologetic Preface is preserved : 
every fresh consideration of the subject 
induces me to adhere to the opinions 
expressed in that and in the Sermon. 
To the candour of the Reader 1 commit 
the cause. 

** The Sermon for the Bible Society 
is, I believe, the first that has been 
published on the subject. It was my 
original design to enter at length into 
the defence of that Institution ; but the 
work of Mr. Dealtry is so copious and 
conclusive in argument, and so nervous 
and elegant in style, that it is only ne- 
cessary to mention it to the Reader. 
The Suciety has spread so many strong 
and flourishing branches in every. part 
of the world, that it would-be as diffi- 
cult to stop its progress, as to prevent 
the accomplishment of the prophecies 
relating to the universal influence of the 
Gospel. 

** Observations of a critical, historical, 
and political nature, which were inad- 
missible in the Sermons, have been sub- 
joined in the form of Notes. Some of 
these were of such magnitude, that it 
was thought necessary to consign them 
to an Appendix. In these I have some- 
times thought myself called upon bya 
sense of duty to the interests of my 
King, my Country, and my Chureb, to 
oppose the opinions and measures of 
men, whose motives I respect, and 
whose character I admire. If I haye 
mistaken one fact, or made one false 
conelusion, I am ready to correct the 
one, and retract the other. The cause 
of Patriotism, of Religion, and of Truth, 
is the sole object of these Observations. 
If they suggest one salutary regulation, 
my purpose is completely fulfilled. 

** I have endeavoured to avoid per- 
sonal allusions. Of those whose opi- 
nions I controvert, the names are sel- 
dom expressed. The publick are in- 
terested only in the confirmation or con- 
futation of their sentiments. They 
themselves cannot be deceived in the 
quotation or application of their argu- 
ments. The field of defence is open to 
them. If any expression should unfor- 
tunately wound the feelings of any in- 
dividual, * Let my disclaiming from a 
purposed evil free me in his most gene- 
rous thoughts ;’ let it be expunged. 

“ To promote the public welfare is the 

F object 
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object of this Work. If it is successful, 
the end is attained; if not, it is useless 
to persevere. In either case, the Rea- 
der may be assured that this is the last 
time that [ appear in the field of polemi- 
cal or political diseussion, as a writer 
or as a speaker. The remainder of my 
days shall be devoted to the discharge of 
professional and religious duties. il 
cannot procure, I will pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem, 


« * Hic cestus artemque repono.’"” 


The Second Volume contains Essays 
on the following subjects : 


** On the Law of the Twelve Tables 
respecting Debtors.—II. On the Causes, 
which must prevent the establishment 
of a Republic in France.—IIf. On the 
Catholic Question.—IV. The Practice of 
Liberal Piety vindicated.—V. Rivality of 
France.—V1. On the Prophecies relat- 
ing to the Fall of Rome.—VII. On the 
Diposition of the French Government to 
Peace.—VILI. Deeds without a Name.— 
IX, Defence of the Country.—X. On a 
state of Insensibility in suspended Ani- 
mation.—XI. On the Interests of the 
Church of England.”’ 


We take leave of this benevolent and 
pious Author with the hope that he 
will Jong live to enjoy the honourable 
meed of fame and fortune which he 
has deservedly acquired. 


2. A Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of London, at the Primary 
Visitation, May 12, 1815. By Joseph 
Holden Pott, M. 4. Archdeacon of 
London, and Vicar of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. Published at the Request 
of the Clergy present. 4to, pp. 33. Ri- 
vingtons. 


THOUGH this is the worthy Arch- 
deacon’s Primary Charge to the Cler- 
gy of this District, he is a Veteran 
Champion in the cause of Piety and 
the Church of England as happily by 
Law established; which his Charges 
in the Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, 
and his Sermons on Public Occasions, 
have fully demonstrated. 

_ ..Modest, however, and unassuming, 
yet net unconscious of the import- 
ance and dignity of his station, he 

_ thus, begias his Charge : 

*¢ T am well aware that any call upon 
you for attendance upon such occasions 
as the present should be marked by 
every possible attention and endeavour 
on my part to satisfy the end, and to 
falfil the purposes for which we meet, 


[July, 


It will be something worse than loss of 
time if we do not come together for the 
better. The loss of special times and 
opportunities, which cannot frequently 
recur, is more grievous than the loss of 
ordinary moments, although they also 
have their value. 

-*€ The seope and tendency of this first 
reflection press very foreibly upon my 
thoughts when I have to contemplate 
in its earliest stage a new sphere of duty 
and connexion to which I have been 
called, whose whole importance is dis- 
tinetly set in view and placed before me 
at this time. 

“* Were I to yield now to the first im- 
pressions which affect my mind, my own 
inclinations, my own purposes, and 
above all, my own solicitude and anxious 
apprehensions, would become the lead- 
ing topics of discourse; they could not 
indeed be suitably expressed without a 
larger trespass on our present limits than 
I am disposed to claim at any time upon 
my own particular account. Permit me 
then, my Reverend Brethren, to take 
the benefit of my first remark, and in 
order that we may meet together for the 
better, allow me to turn directly to some 
profitable subject, whieh may embrace 
our mutual obligation and engage our 
joint regard. Let us enter then upon 
some field of observation or inquiry in 
which we may find a common interest, 
and in whose results of present benefit 
or permanent advantage we may take 
an equal share. 

‘* Whilst the punctual discharge of 
daily duties constitutes the chief and 
perpetual object of our general concern, 
the intervals of leisure which may fall 
to us, and the opportunities of joint as- 
sembly which oceur from time to time, 
eannot be more suitably employed than 
in contemplating the state and circum- 
stances of that scene in which our. la- 


bourisexpended. Our attention to par-: 


ticular objects will fail of producing. its 
whole benefit, if we do not sometimes 

ause and look around us with more en- 

rged and comprehensive views. . The 
eircle of our intereourse may be small 
in compass, but our thoughts and ob- 
servations should assume a wider range. 
Our pains may be bestowed in partial 
and successive efforts, but they should 
be calculated to co-operate with the 
toil of others. How then shall this be 
effected if our notice do not extend it- 
self beyond the sphere of cur daily. mi- 
nistrations, and exceed the limits of our 
own engagements ? 

“* The character of our country, in 
which we have received our birth, and 
to which we stand indebted for so many 
privileges ; -the circumstances of. that 

spiritual 
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iritual housthold, which is but ano- 
ther and a more exalted and improved 
description of our country, considered as 
a Christian State; the condition also, 
whether with respect to need or to pro- 
ficiency, of those who are the objects of 
our ministerial function, or with whom 
we must be conversant in any larger 
circle of society, cannot fai) to claim 
our notice, and to furnish to as the most 
{nteresting and important subjects for 
occasional reflections. Let us then en- 
deavour to franre some few impartial ob- 
servations upon the state of things 
around us, with reference to the object's 
of our common duty and our joimt pro- 
fession; taking care to guard, as much 
as may be, against that bias which 
arises from a cast of temper too san- 
guine, and too easily disposed to favour- 
able views, or from that frame of mind 
which leans more to melancholy presage, 
and abounds in exaggerated censures. 

*« When we have to take our survey of 
our own times with reference to the part 
we have in them, it is natural for us 
to turn back the view with some com- 
parison to those whose place in life we 
now fill, and more especially where a 
close connexion has subsisted from one 
common period, such as that which the 
happy reformation of religion in this 
Jand must offer to our thoughts.” 


Most elegantly and concisely is 
next given a character of the Public 
Teachers of Religion from the Re- 
formation to the present age. 

Speaking of the religious contests 
in the reign of James the Second, 
Mr. Pott observes, 


“ They who would know what sort of 
persons they were who led the van in 
those days of conflict, what their know- 
ledge was of all points of sacred learn- 
ing, and what the success of their joint 
labours upon every chief particular in 
that vast field of controversy, have but 
to turn their notice to that copious and 
complete collection of the pieces ‘hen 
produced, which were drawn into one 
Collected body by an eminent and dis- 
tinguished prelate of this diocese *. 
Surely never was 4 nobler monunient 
erected than that which meets our view 
in those solid, rational, and masterly 
discourses.—Scarcely were these strug- 
gles past and an happier era of our 
country’s history and annals settled, 
than the public services of our guides 
and pastors were forced iftto another 





* « Bishop Gibson’s Collection of the 
Tracts against Popery, in 3 vols. fol. 
written chiefly in the reign of James 1.” 
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channel. The whole st of infidels 
and sceptics, of crafty, subtle, bold, and 
confident disputers against every paft 
and branch of our religion was theh 
brought into the field. The bold Athe- 
ist, the sneering unbeliever, those ené- 
mies to truth, confederates in one 
league against the Christian faith, found 
their refutations jointly and severally 
from the skilful and accomplished guides 
who watched over our spiritual house- 
hold in those days ; men enriched with 
all the stores of learning, and raised hy 
Providence to give the death-blow to 
that furious and combined assault when 
every species of determined sophistry 
was exerted, when every seuree of real 
or of feigned antiquity was ransacked, 
to impeach the credit of the sacred 
Seriptures; when ridieule and sarcasm, 
with every desultory method of annoy- 
ance and hostility, were employed to sap 
the basis, or to weaken and destroy the 
balwarks, of our common faith. Would 
you learn what the triumphs of that 
field were? Turn to the- collected vo- 
lumes of those Lectures+ which were 
founded in this City by Qne who set so 
bright a pattern of a reasonable faith, 
and who shewed so well by his own pen 
how its enemies might be baffled and 
confounded.”....** Let us then,” conti- 
nues the animated orator, “ be just at 
least to the past service of the wise and 
good, of whom so many stood where we 
stand at this day, and were the guides 
and pastors of this great metropolis : 
let us render that tribute of acknow- 
ledgment, even if we feel. disposed to 
claim a preference for other modes of 
teaching and discoursing as adapted 
more to ordinary purposes, and better 
framed for general utility.—After what 
has been remarked concerning those 
who have trod before us in the difficulc 
and ardpous path of public duty, jn 
turning more particularly to our own 
times, upon which my view will now rest 
in conclusion, | am free to say that as 
it was oné part of their praise who have, 
preceded us to frame their efforts to the 
exigencies of their day, we also have to 
take the same course with reference to 


‘the spécial citeumstances and peculiar 


character of our times.’* 

After duly appreciating the merite 
of “ those who have trod before us 
in the difficnit and arduous task of 
public duty,” and candidly admittin 
* that the change of style and metho 


+ “ The Discuurses delivered at the 
Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, and collected into 3 vols. fol. to 
which many valuable Courses have suc- 
eeeded,”” © 
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for the work of public teaching has 
been varied with idvantage, with re- 
spect to many whose attainments can- 
not qualify them to profit by very 
learned disqusitions;” the Archdea- 
con proceeds, 


“1 will not destroy this praise by 
intimating that a narrower range of 
study, in what relates to the science of 
theology, may have operated with us 
to produce a method of discourse more 
suited, for the most part, to the minds 
of those who are to reap the benefit of 

ublic exhortations and instructions. 
t would be invidious not to give some 
credit to the just discretion which bas 
been employed in this behalf.—Most 
gladly should it further be acknowledg- 
ed, that there has been a manifest en- 
deavour in all ways to accommodate 
the aids and to apply the succours of 
religious culture to the public need.”.... 
“*The -same spirit of wise attention 
to the needs of all, which deserves our 
approbation’ in the public method of dis- 


‘ course prevailing at this time, has ope- 


rated for some years past in the wide 


-adoption of those truly practical and 
‘salutary schemes of general improve- 


ment by which the -child in all places 


~ has been brought inte familiar converse 


with the teacher. It is this which has 
remedied, in part, one great defect with 
which our Church has been reproached, 
as wanting near and effectual influences 
on the minds of those within its pale. 
Such influences have been acquired in 
ene Communion, by the total ruin of 
all Christian liberty; and they are found 
to operate in others by the partial ties 
of narrower sects. Let us be contented 
to supply deficiencies so charged upon 
us, by methods which are more consist- 
ent with the genuine spirit of the Gos- 
pel; by legitimate and _ reasonable 
sources of attachment founded upon 
mutual duty.”’ 

We would gladly lengthen these 
extracts, but have already very far 
exceeded our usual limits. 


3. The Church in Danger: a State- 
ment of the Gause, and of the probable 
Means of averting that Danger at- 
tempted; in a Letter to the Right 
Honourable Earl of Liverpool, &c. &e. 
By the Rev, Richard Yates, B.D. & 
F.S.A. Chaplain to His Majesty's Royat 
Hospital,Chelsea, Rector of Ashen, and 
Alternate Preacher to the Philanthro- 
pic Society. 8vo. pp, 226. Rivingtons, 
Hatchard, Lloyd. 

WITH the most benevolent spirit 
of Teleration to every species of 
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Christian Dissenters, Mr. Yates here 
evinces himself to be a faithful and 
zealous advocate for the real pros- 
perity of the Established Church, as 
intimately blended with that of our 
incomparable Civil Constitution. The 
Danger of the Church, he demon- 
strates, by woerageee arguments, 
and by documents of the most unques- 
tionsble authority, to arise, not from 
Sectarian opposition, or from va- 
rious other causes to which it is com- 
monly but erroneously attributed, 
but simply to the want of a proper 
number of Parochial Churches to re- 
ceive the immensely increased popu- 
lation of that part of the kingdom 
which surrounds an overgrown metro- 
polis. The evidence on which the rea- 
sonings of Mr. Yates are founded is 
deduced principally from a docu- 
ment of allowed and indisputable au- 
thority—the last Parochial Returns 
of Population, as laid before the 
House of Commons, and published 
by the order of Parliament. 


** To give the extracts from this work 
their intended bearing upon the ques- 
tion, in ascertaining the chief ground, and 
indicating the probable means of avert~ 
ing the apprehended Danger, it will be 
necessary that they should be preceded 
aud accompanied by some illustrative 
observations, comprising the following 
chief points, to be considered in eluci- 
dation of this subject.—The mode in 
which the benefits of the Established 
Church are educed and communicated. 
—The provisions appropriated for that 
purpose.—The legislative defect which is 
supposed to have occasioned the present 
Danger of the Church.—An induction of 
particulars from the Parliamentary Re- 
ports, shewing theinjurious effects which 
appear to have resulted from that defect. 
—The inferences from this statement of 
facts,—tending to prove—That Bible So- 
cieties not being the chief cause of in- 
jury, their restraint or suppression 
would not remove the Danger.—That 
the increase of Sectarian Methodism is 
not the Cause, but a Consequence of the 
present state of the Church.—That the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowe 
ledge, and the Society for the Establish- 
ment of National Schools, though ad- 
mirable auxiliaries, are not, and cannot 
of themselves be equal to the task of 
averting the threatening Danger. —That 
the recent Acts relating to the Residence 
of the Clergy, and the employment of 
Curates, have not reached or even 
touched upon the source and cause of 
Danger.— the proposal for erect- 

ing 
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ing one large Parochial Church in each 
of the present parishes must be found a 
very inadequate remedy.—And that a 


legislative enactment prescribing a dis- 


tribution of the population into appro- 


priate divisions,—supplying the means 


of public wurship,—and providing fur 
the useful and efficient discharge of the 
pastoral! offices, in districts not hitherto 
80 provided,—is the inost certain and 
only probable means of securing the sta- 
bility and prosperity of the Established 
Church.” 


In selecting his extracts from the 
last Return made to Parliament, Mr. 
Yates observes, 


** It may give the statement the more 
satisfactory and undoubted authority, 
and remove from it every appearance of 
a confined or partial effect, if the re- 
view be extended to the several counties 
forming a circle of abuut 100 miles semi- 
diameter around the metropolis.—The 
average of each county being taken, 
will supply the easy meaus of forming a 
general average of the number allotted 
to each Minister by the Charch of Eng- 
land, according to its general practice, 
in those parishes that have not mate- 
rially changed their character and cir- 
cumstanees during the last two centu- 
ries.” 


He then proceeds to the particulars 
of eighteen counties; and the result 
produces the following numbers to 
ONE cHURcH in each of them: 
Herts, ....... 150 houses, 827 persons. 
Beds,........ 108 — 570 
Berks, ....... 149 799 


Bucks,....... 109 — 588 — 
Hants,....... 110 — 622 — 
Sussex,....... 95 — 609 — 
Dorset,....... 86 — 462 — 
Oxford,..... . 13 — 916 — 
Northampton, 94 — 469 — 
Rutland,..... 64 — 314 — 
Huntingdon, 73 — 410 — 
Cambridge,.. 109 — 640 — 
Norfolk,..... 72 — 405 — 
Suffolk,...... 72 — 456 — 
Essex,........ 97° — 572° — 
Kent,......-..126 — 746 — 
Surrey,,. s+. 147 —— 867 — 
Middlesex,.... 1865 — 1080 — 
and the 
CityofLondon, 99 — 610 — 


“ These 19 considerable Divisions of 
the Country taken together give a Ge- 
neral Average of about one hundred and 
ten Houses and six hundred and forty 
persons to one Parish Church. —This 
may therefore be taken as the General 


Opinion or Rule of the Church of Eng 
land in its present practice, expressing 
the proportion of population allotted .to 
one church, one minister, and one set of 
parish officers, in those districts where 
the population has not heen immoder- 
ately augmented since the time of the 
Reformation.” 

“ The increase of manufactures is 
generally found to draw the labouring 
classes from the village state of agricul- 
tural life into the more dense and con- 
centrated population of large towns. 
This change, which has Seen in power- 
ful operation in this country for the 
greater part of the last two centuries, 
has not been attended with any suffi- 
cient regulation to give these accumu- 
lating ma-ses of population the blessi 
of public worship and parochial com- 
munion with the Established Church.— 
These new and insufficiently provided 
districts are to be found in many parts 
of. the country. But my present exa- 
mination will be directed unly to ascer- 
tain the extent t» which these danger- 
ous effects are produced in the district 
generally included under the term oi the 
Metropolis. —This, according to Mc 
Rickman’s statemeni in the Appendix 
to the Parliamentary Enumeration, in- 
cludes all the parishes whose churches 
are about eight miles distaut from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral And this circle is 
estimated to contain, according to the 
Jast Return, including a twenty-fifth 
part added for fluctuating population, 
One Million two hundred and y 
thousand innabitauis.—T hat part ot this 
district which is ingiuded within ;the 
walls of the City of London, the piety, 
zeal, and wisdem of our ancestors have 
amply provided. with churches,, migis- 
ters, and parish officers:, in ip a 
much larger proportion than is yow pe- 
cessary: the present number of churches 
and parishes . being evidentiy, for 
upon a much more numerous population 
than at present inhabit London witbin 
the walls of the city. But although the 
changing stream of population ‘hath 
forced itself into new charinels, the for- 
mer structures and divisions remain, 
aut GCannot'Benefit the population that 
bas left them. | The preseut population 


’ oF the City of London, 55,484, with the 


addition of one-tWeity-fifth, making to- 
gether 57,700, must therefore be «e- 
ducted, leaving One Mellion one hundred 
and sixty-two thousand three hundred 
inhabitants in the surrounding parishes 
to be the subject of present consider- 

ation.” 
[We shall resume this interesting 
Tract io our next.] 
. 4. A Ser- 
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4. A Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge on the Twenty-fifth 
of October 1814. By Herbert Marsh, 
D. D. F. R.S. Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. pp.18. Smith, Cambridge. 


THIS Discourse, as the date alone 
indicates, is on the Anniversary 
of his Majesty’s Accession to the 
Throne; and bears throughout strong 
and characteristic marks of that sin- 
gular preciseness of thought and ex- 
pression, for which the writings of 
the Reverend Professor are so very 
remarkable. The body of it, as is 
natural to expect, is taken up chiefly 
with a detail of the peculiar advan- 
tages which have resulted to us from 
the reign of the present Sovereign; 
whom he asserts to have been “ un- 
wearied in his endeavours to preserve 
the Constitution in Church and State, 
aod with unsbaken fidelity to have 
maintained the solemn engagement, 
which as Sovereign be had contracted 
with his subjects.” The whole is 
happily intermixed with occasional 
pom remote from that disgust- . 
ful fulsomeness with which modern 

rformances of this nature but too 

requently abound, natural because 
it is sincere, and sincere because it is 
natural. 

It had been our intention to have 
epitomized the whole of this very 
able little pamphlet: but this we are 
prevented from doing by reason of 
the narrowness of the limits that are 
usually prescribed to notices like the 
present. We hope, however, that 
our Readers will be able, from what 
has been already said, to deduce 
something like a general notion of 
the contents thereof; which if it shall 
be the case, the non-fulfilment of the 
jotention will be a matter of little 
consequence. Let those, who wish 
to know more, procure the work ; 
which we can safely and wey A re- 
commend as a fit model for the fram- 
ing and monlding of subjects of this 
pature. Iudeed that happy union of 
argument declamation, which 
pervades the whole of the Doctor’s 
writings, seems to belong to the com- 
poser almost exclusively. His Ser- 
mons, his Michaelis, in short every 
thing that issues from his pen, has 
on it the stamp of this. In elo- 

uence alone he is hardly inferior to 
Tiisoa: in the faculty of reasoning 
and discerning be is superior. So 
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that, taking both powers into the 
account, we scruple not to pronounce 
it ur opinion that of all the Ser- 
mons of the present day none con- 
tain in them a share of greater worth, 
while but few can be admitted to a 
comparison with those of the Doctor. 
We now close this brief notice with 
an extract or two; with the first of 
which the Sermon opens. The part 
alluding to a certain illustrious cha- 
racter, now “all dark in affliction,” 
is inimitably welldone. It may be 
woi’’. the while to add, that the text 
is taken from Proverbs xxi. 1. 


“ The return of this day is at present 
accompanied with sorrow, as well as joy. 
While we rejoice for all the blessings 
which we have received, we mourn for 
the incapacity of the Sovereign to par- 
take in the exultation of his subjects. 
To us the gloom has been dispersed, 
which longo’ erspread the land; but of the 
light, now shining round about us, not a 
ray can penetrate the darkness which en- 
compasses our venerable and venerated 
Monarch. Having participated in our af- 
flictions during that tremendous conflict, 
in which a false philosophy had broken 
the bands which united princes with 
their people, and ambitious demagogues 
in the name of Liberty had prepared the 
way for continental slavery, he has dived 
indeed till the arrival of that happy pe- 
riod, when Europe at length is freed 
from the most insulting tyranny that 
ever disgraced the annals of mankind. 
The King’s life has been prolonged, and 
his years are as many generations. He 
has always abode before God; and his 
throne has been established in righte- 
ousness. But inscrutable are the ways 
of Providence, and: wonderful is God’s 
dealing to man. Forpurposes unknown 
to us, it hath pleased the Almighty, who 
visiteth as well in mercy as in anger, to 
darken the eyes of the- trusty, and to 
take away the understanding of the 
aged. For the kingdom. is the Lord’s, 
and he is the governor among the na- 
tions. 

“*'We may now therefore without re- 
serve give utterance to the feelings oP 
gratitude, without incurring the sus- 
picion of flattery: we may celebrate the 
praises of our Monarch, without fear 
of being thought to praise, in order to 
obtain reward. During a reign of more 


than half a century (the longest but - 


ene in the annals of our country, and 
the longest of all, if we date from the 
exercise of regal power) the un- 

varied object of his government has 
been the happiness of his people, Born 
in 
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in this country, he professed at the very 
opening of his reign, to glory in the name 
of Briton: and what he then professed 
he has exemplified by his uniform prac- 
tice. ——-The Protestant Reformed re- 
ligion, as by law established, he has 
supported with equal sincerity and firm- 
ness. True to the principles which 
placed his family on the throne of Bri- 
tain, he has never ceased to distinguish 
between those whose allegiance is en- 
tire, and those whose allegiance is im- 
perfect. The mandates of a foreign power, 
whether they concern our civil or our 
religious obedience, are equally obnox- 
ious and disgusting. They are a yoke, 
which our fathers were unable to bear ; 
and it will be borne only by degenerate 
sons.”” 

P. 14, ‘OF all the blessings, which 
have been conferred on us during the pre- 
sent reign, the greatest is that blessing, 
which preserved to us our religion, our 
laws, our constitution, and our country, 
at a period when their destruction ap- 

ared to be fast approaching. The 

rench Revolution, a monument, not of 
buman wisdom, but of human madness, 
had well-nigh subverted our most re- 
vered institutions, and buried the coun- 
try itself in one general ruin. Acting 
on the multitude by inflaming their pas- 
sions, and urging them to the pursuit 
of imagined liberty, while they were 
only the blind, though terrific instru- 
mients of popular tyrants, that tremen- 
dous engine destroyed, as far as its 
power could reach, whatever was vir- 
tuous, whatever was truly great. En- 
couraging all nations to rebel against 
their sovereigns, it insidiously offered 
them fraternity, for the purpose of 
crushing both prince and people when 
weakened by intestine divisions. With 
the Rights of Man in the one hand, with 
proffers of peace and plenty in the other, 
it allured its unsuspecting victims, till 
they had lost the power of eluding its 
serpent embrace. Indeed there is no 
period in the history of man, in which 
the arts of fascination were so conspi- 
cuously displayed. With a zeal, un- 
equalled since the age of Mahomet, to 
propagate opinions by the sword, Revo- 
dutionists imposed on their creduleus 
admirers the olive-branch as the token 
of France. With a passion for war, and 
a thirst for universai conquest, they had 
the effrontery to proclaim themselves the 
harbingers of peace ; and in every coun- 
try which they had marked for destruc- 
tion, they had advocates to repeat the 
falsehood, and pronounce it true. Va- 
rious were the forms, which this mon- 
ster in politics assumed: but its prin- 
ciples of action were invariably the same, 
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Whether it destroyed with a bundred 
heads, or destroyed with a singie head, 
it was the same devouring hydra, which 
only so far varied, that its powers of 
dectruction were the greatest, when its 
heads were reduced to one. 

** Happily for this Nation, its councils 
were guided by a Statesman, who bad 
never a superior in integrity, and never 
an equal in political ability. Placed in 
the most trying situation to which a 
minister of this country was ever ex- 
posed, he saved Britain by his firmness, 
and eventually saved Europe by his ex- 
ample. He died indeed, before the ty- 
ranny, which threatened us, was over- 
past: but his principles have remained, 
and they are still a guidance to our 
paths. We became a rallying point for 
the other Nations of afflicted Europe, 
who, goaded by despotism, at length rose 
in a mass, and in conjunction with this 
country, put a period to continental de- 
solation. The Sovereigns of 4 
have regained their liberty ; their 
jects are rescued from foreign bondage. 
And may the same union, which has 
effected this happy change, continue 
stedfastly to preserve it! For, if this 
union should be dissolved, and that rest- 
less nation, the cause of those long- 
lamented and now happily-ended evils 
should again acquire the power, the will 
will not be wanting to renew the scenes 
of carnage. The dogs of war indeed are 
chained: but the hands which hold 
the chains are ready to loose them, as 
soon as the meditated prey shall be left 
without defence.”’ 


5. Chemical Essays, principally relat- 
ing to the Arts and Manufactures of 
the British Dominions. By Samuel 
Parkes, F. L. S. Member of the Geo- 
logical Society; Author of the Chemi- 
cal Catechism, and Proprietor of the 
Chemical Manufactory in Goswell- 
street, London. In Five Volumes, 
sm. 8vo. Baldwin and Co. 


THE Author of these Essays bas 
long been known to the Publick as 
an able Writer and an experienced 
Practitioner in Chemistry. Of this 
the favourable reception of his “ Ca- 
techism,” and its numerous Editions, 
bear abundant demonstration. 

Again he enters on his favourite 
theme; and his endeavour is evi- 
dently prodesse et delectare. 


** Nothing,” he says, “ can be of 
more importance to the people of a 
manufacturing country than the culti- 
vation of a taste for chemical and phi- 
losophical inquiries, Manafactories can- 

not 
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Of the manner in which this task 
has been performed by Mr. Parkes, 
we shall take an early opportunity of 
enabling our Readers to determine. 


not be conducted without the employ- 
ment of a variety of artificial as well as 
natural productions; and it behoves the 
workmen, as well as their employers, to 
become acquainted with the intimate 
nature and properties of the respective 
materials on which they have occasion 
to operate. 

* To enable such persons to pursue 
these investigations with advantage, it 
is. requisite that they should not only 
possess a knowledge of the elements of 
chemical science, but acquire also a 
constant habit of observing the effects 
which different bodies have upon each 
other, and hence learn to understand 
the causes of the various appearances 
which take place in the several opera- 
tions that come under their own daily 
observation or particular superintend- 
ance. 

. * To promote this desirable end, no- 
thing would perhaps be so effectual asthe 
dissemination of several distinct and fa- 
miliar treatises on the most important 
manufactures of the country, and on the 
nature .of. the materials employed in 
them. The Essays of Bergman, Scheele, 
and Watson, are of this nature; and 
these have contributed in no small de- 
gree to the information of the public 
mind, and to that growing taste for 
chemical pursuits which is one of the 
characteristics of the present age. 

. “The subjects on which these emi- 
nent Essayists have so ably written, are, 
however, comparatively few ; and much 
remains to be done before an inquirer 
into the nature and extent of the British 
manufactures can obtain solid and suf- 
ficient information respecting the staple 
products of the country. 

** In the course of his business as a 
manufacturing chemist, the Author of 
the following Work has, for many years, 
been in the habit of visiting the princi- 
pal manufactories of the kingdom ;—of 
associating occasionally with the most 
mtelligent artists in a great majority 
of the counties of England ;—and of 
taking notes of every thing that he saw 


or heard in the course of his journeys, . 


which he esteemed worth registering :— 
he therefore fiattered himself that he 

sed the means of increasing the 
stock of general knowledge, and that he 
might, without presumption, aspire to 
the honour of treading in the footsteps 
of those illustrious predecessors above 
mentioned. 

“In selecting the subjects, the author 
has fixed upon those which seem to have 
beerf the least examined by other che- 
mic§l writers; and in all cases due at- 
tention hasbeen paid to the improve- 
ment of the manufactures of the king- 
dom” 2 . , 


6. The Rejected Pictures, &c. with De- 


seriptive Sketches of the several Com- . 


positions by some ci-devant and other 
Cognoscenti: (being a Supplement to 
the Royal Academy Catalogue of 1815.) 
To which are added, a few of the se- 
eret Reasons for their Rejection: by a 
distinguished Member of the Hanging 
Commitiee. 8vo. pp. 116. Kirby. 
THE subjects of this ingenious jeu- 
@ esprit are in general satirical; some 
of them severe; others harmless 
laughter at peculiarities; and seve- 
ral panegyrical. One specimen has 
been selected by a Correspondent in 
our Magazine for June, p. 484: and 
we now extract a few others; in 
the first of which the Author of the 
“Chemical Essays” will readily be 
recognized, 


“* Portrait of S. P—rx—s, Esq. 

“ He despises barren and unproduc- 
tive speculation; he considers science 
as desirable only as far as it is bene- 
ficial ; and proves himself, upon every 
occasion, not only the teacher, but the 
friend of mankind.” Cutten. 

** As he made Chemistry much the 
better for bis dealing in it; so he never 
made himself either the worse or the 
poorer for it.’””. Burnet. 


** Portrait of Mr. B—t—n, prepari 

a new Edition of his “ Architectural 

Antiquities.” 

** An_auncient book, hight Briton 
Monuments.” SrEnsEr. 

** Shall we go to see the Reliques of 
this Town?” SHAKESPEARE. 


** Portrait of Lady CASTLEREAGH, 
es Nature 
Never bestow’d upon mortality 
A more unblam’d, a more harmonious 
feature ; 
She play’d the step-dame on all faces 
else.” JONSON, 


“ Portrait of J.P. AND—rp—N, Esq.™ 
of Spring Gardens, London. 

* Elegant, without magnificence; 
splendid, without sumptuousness; he 
aspires, on all occasions, to refined taste, 
unmixed with extravagance.’ C. Nepos. 


“Bust of the late J. H—ane T—xe, Esq. 
hi I knew him one of the most dan- 
gerous heads living within the state; 
and so I held him.” Jonson, — 
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7. Bibliotheca Spenceriana ; or, a De- 
seriptive Catalogue of the Books print- 
ed in the Fifteenth Century, and of 
many valuable First Editions in the 
Library of George John Earl Spencer, 
K. G. &e. &c. By the Rev, Frognall 
Dibdin. Vol. IV. 


THIS splendid work is at length 
brought to‘its final conclusion; and 
the English press has, perhaps, never 
produced a more beautiful specimen 
of Typography, than is exhibited ia 
these four volumes. We trust that we 
have rendered in our preceding num- 
bers adequate justice, as well to this 
extellence, as to the general biblio- 
graphical merits, of the performance. 

Perhaps we shall not mach deviate 
from the truth, if we observe that 
this concluding volume is the best 
and most desirable of the whole.— 
The early printed Classics have been 
more familiarly known, and not un- 
skilfully, though perhaps less circum- 
stantially, described ; but the Italian 
books, and those produced from the 
early presses of Caxton, those print- 


ed at Oxford, at the Abbey of St. 


Alban’s, by Lettou, Machlinia, Wyn- 
kyo de Worde, and Pynson, present 
a Catalogue, not only of equal rarity 
and value, but much more interest- 
ing with respect to the topics which 
they involve. 

Mr. Dibdin also possesses an ac- 
complishment, which is very far from 
being in common with other Biblio- 
graphers, but which enables him to 
stamp all his performances with a 

as Pomel characteristic distinction: 

e has an exquisite taste for drawing, 
and handles his pencil with a masterly 
skill. This quality be has most suc- 
cessfully eunded in copying va- 
rious embellishments on wood or 
copper, which present themselves in 
the different books he has undertaken 
to describe. In those instances where 
he has thought proper, or fouod it 
necessary, to employ the art and 
diligence of others. this same accom- 
plishment has induced him to be vi- 
gilant and severe with regard to the 
accuraty and fidelity of the artists, 

But we wish, and indeed intend, to 
be a little more particular.—The very 
first Book, or rather Tract, describ- 
ed is far from being the least interest- 
ing article in the volume. It is the 
“ Ludus Arithmomachia,” by John 


Shirwood Bishop of Durham, This. 


Gent. Mag. July, 1815. 
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was printed at Rome in 1482, it does 
not ‘appear at what press, but ap- 
parently, it is observed, by Ulric 
Han and Simon de Luca. The first 
Bibliographer who noticed this book 
was Bishop Tanner, and hut very 
slightly. it is exceedingly well de- 
scribed by Mr. Dibdin, and a plate 
introduced of the board or table on 
which this game of numbers was 
played. It appears to have been for- 
Fg in the possession of Mr. Free- 
ing. 
The two next articles, namely, the 
Sidonius Apollinaris by Ketelaer, 
without place or date, and by Scin- 
zenzeler at Milan 1498, are described 
in Mr. Beloe’s “ Anecdotes of Lite- 
rature,” vol. lII. pp. 385, 6. though 
with less miouteness. 

The “ Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis” is a very curious article, and 
in the very highest degree creditable 
to the Editor in every particular.— 
The specimens given of the embel- 
lishments are equally accurate and 
spirited. 

The “ Statuta Brixiensia,” and the- 
“ Statuta Coloniensis Ecclesiz,” are 
also well described. They are men- 
tioned, but not with sufficient detail, 
in the * Anecdotes of Literature,” 
Vol. V. pp. 44, 46. The same re- 
mark applies to the “* Thurecensis 
Tractatus de Cometis.” Mr. Dibdin’s 
eee expresses this book .as printed 
y Hans Aurl, but candidly ackaow- 
ledges in the context, that it is doubi- 
ful whether he was the printer or 
editor, He thinks, however, on the 
whole, that Leonard and Hans Aarl 
were brothers and printers at Venice, 
which is certainly not improbable. 
In the first page of the edition of this 
book by Helias Heliw, Physicf is 
misprinted Phisiti, which Mr. Dibdin 
also notices. 

The * Tundali Visio,” p. Sl. isa 
very curious and entertaining Article, 
and weil described, which indeed it 
seems supertiuous to remark. 

The editions of “ Johannes de Tur- 
recremata” are detailed with elabo- 
rate care, and more particularly 
that printed by Numeister 1479. The 
embellishments collected from this 
little book are beautifully executed, 
and very highly ornamental to the 
volume. Only ove edition of this 
work occurs in the “ Anecdotes of 
Literature,” which is the second, 
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without date, of 1472. Mr. Dibdin 
has described it very circumstantially. 

The “ Valturius,” with its embel- 
lishments, by Joho of Verona, 1472, is 
a very interesting article; and the 
description of it, with the specimens 
of the wood-cuts, employs several 

ages. It is described at some length 
im the “ Anecd tes,” Vol. LV. p. 358; 
but not so well ashere. The speci- 
mens introduced by the Editor are 
remarkably spicited « and we tha:k 

im for transcribing the hexameter 
and pentameter verses at p. 53. 

We approve, and it is impossible 
to do otherwise, of the description of 
the different articles which succeed, 
atid of the Zenobius more particularly, 
till we come to the Italian books, 
which commence at p. 63. 

The Reader will, we hope, not bedis- 
contented at our lingering yet a little 
longer on this curious publication; 
but we shall defer further notice of 
its contents till our next number. 


&. The Law of Carriers, Inn-kheepers, 
Warehousemen, and other Depositories 
of Goods for Hire. By Henry Jere- 
my, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 8ve. 
Clarke. 


WE should think that this book, 
which was much wanted, could hardly 
fail of being received into general 
circulation. There is not a family 
that, in the progress of the year, has 
not occasion to complain of neglect, 
imposition, or loss, with respect to 
Innkeepers and Carriers; andto know 
the means of redress is highly aud 
essentially important. 

Mr. Jeremy divides his work into 
Eight Chapters : 

‘1, Who are considered to be Car- 
riers under that term. 

** 11, Conveyance of Persons. 

* I1f. Conveyance of Goods, and first 
of the extent of Liability at Common 


w. 
“IV. Liability— how restrained by 
the act of parties, or otherwise, 


“V. What acts shall be a discharge 
of this Liability. 

““VI. Miscellaneous duties connected 
with this contract. 

* VII. In case of Suit. 

“VIII. Of the Duties and Privileges 
of Inn-keepers.” 

Au Appendix details the Regula- 
tions as to Porterage in London by 
Statute, and cites Cases. 

The safe conveyance and deposit 
of merchandize is a matter of uni- 
versal interest; and, as Mr. Jeremy 
sensibly observes, ** it cannot be on- 
important to know in what light 
transactions of this nature are viewed 
by the Courts of Law in the present 
day, and what are the mutuai pri- 
vileges and protection attorded to 
each party.” 

The Work has the recommendation 
of being exceedingly perspicuous; 
and we cannot but censider it as a 
useful and valuable communication 
to the publick. 


9. The Fair Isabel of Cotehele, a Cor- 
nish Romance, in Six Cantos. By the 
Author of “ Local Attachment,’’ and 
Translator of “ Theocritus.” 12mo, 
pp. 371. Cawthorue. 

OUR opinion of Mr. Poiwhele’s 
poetical talents has long since again 
and again been given. Of his “ Eng- 
lish Orator,” see vol. LV. p. 548, 
vol. LVIIL. p. 58; vol. LIX. p. 534, 
Of his “* Theocritus,” see vol. LVIL, 
p- 427.; vol. LXIil. p. 649; vol. 
LXXXV. p. 417. Of his “ Local 
Attachmeat,” vol. LXVII. p. 231; 
vol. LXVIII. p. 322. 

The “ Cornish Romance” will add 
one more wreath to his well-earned 
fame; and, as it is pleasant to know 
the true character of our Author, we 
extract his introductory and con- 
cluding Addresses to Walter Scott *, 
Esq. a congenial Bard. 

** Ah, smile not, whilst the feeble fire 

Mounts from my inharmonious lyre, 

Whilst every note, from rustic strings, 

In weak vibration trembling rings! 





* «< ©The Fair Isabel’ was some time with Mr. Scott ; who, highly as he hath 
raised my Locat ATTACHMENT and other poems, see notes to ‘ The Lay of the 
Past Minstrel,’ edit. 13, p. 325) was pleased to say in a letter from Edinburgh, 


dated 10 July, 1814: ‘I wrote to you in winter on the subject of your valuable 
MS, which I think fully equal to any which you have yet written ’"—In a subse- 
quent paragraph he observes: ‘ A small bureau, containing all my own papers and 
your beautiful Poem, was for some time inaccessible; which he mentions as an 
apology for his detaining the MS. so loug—‘1 hope, however, there will be no 
delay in getting it printed by January’—he says in another letter bearing daté 


17 Sept. 1814,” 


Yet’ 
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Yet to thine ear, ingenuous friend! 
Would every trembling note ascend. 


‘* From Cornwall’s wreck - devoted 
shores, 

Her barren hills, and russet moors, 
Where languid verdure tints the vales, 
And sigh thro’ chasms t he summer-gales, 
And the eye wanders o’er a scene 
By lawn nor grove nor dingle green, 
Till in some little meadow-close, 
With vagrance tir’d, it seeks repose; 
Alas! amid this murky gloom 
Can Fancy spread th’ ethereal plume ? 
O! shall her vainly-venturous aim 
Pursue thy wings of living flame, 
That rise, where vast floods scoop their 


ways 
And lakes thro’ forests glimmer gray; 
And cataracts, by huge oaks o’erbrow'd, 
Foam to the threatening thunder-cloud, 
Ere yet its volley’d vengeance break 
On rocky ridge or towering peak, 
And all appears the poet’s dream, 
¢ Land of the mountain and the stream” 
** And lo! thy glens, thy woods, thy 
Springs, 
Gleam but to saints and warrior-kings! 
I hear them rustle thro’ the shade— 
Heroes, that people every glade, 
And brighten thro’ the faery haze 
From Ossian’s time to Border-days, 
While ruin’d roofs and castled dells 
Still echo back the feast of shells; 
And, midst their clanmen rush to fight 
Proud spirits, who erst, of stalworth 
might, 
Ravish’d. the moonlight foray meed 
On Teviot’s banks, or Tyne, or Tweed. 
“* Her guerdon yet bath Cornwall won 
Tn many a bold heroic son ; 
From those who wore the hoary crown, 
The car-borne chiefs of old renown, . 
To these who strew’d with rebel dead 
The blazon‘d field where Granville bled. 


“ And shall we not retrace the line 
In long long splendours from Locrine, 
Whilst in Dunstanville blend the fires 
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Transmitted from his banner'd sires, 

Witb all that whilom wont to glow 

In Arundel and Caerminow ; 

White, Digh Boscawen, more rich and 
eep > 

Thy greenwoods swell their breezy sweep, 

And, flankt with more than former pride, 

New turrets shadow Vala’s tide *; 

Kindling, while Valetort reveres 

The vision of departed years, 

Still seems to grasp the patriot steel, 

And worships in his own Cotehele, 

As o’er the shrine of glory bent, 

Its patriarchal monument! 


“ "Twas at the time when wealth and 
birth 
Flung lustre on their simple worth, 
My sires, allied to Valetort, 
Would to Cotehele’s lov’d bowers resort; 
As all the rites of genial cheer 
Bless’d, in high glee, the closing year. 


* And well, I ween, one festive Bard 
Paid to those rites his fond regard; 
Still bidding jokes and gibes avail, 

To season many a Christmas tale! 


“ For me, if Valetort but deign 
To listen to the eventful strain, 
Perhaps, in no degenerate lays 
May flow my tale of other days! 
And with no ineffectual aim, 
To give to praise an ancient name, 
Contrasting honest fair desert 
Witb mean malignity and art, 
My minstrel-muse shall marvels tell, 
Such as beseem the Christmas well ; 
Such as may bid the guests draw near 
With cordial laughter mingling fear, 
O’er the gay groupe where blazes flash 
From_hissing holiies, flying ash, 
And in each countenance pourtray 
The passions, rapid as they play, 
To every quick transition true, 
What never Rembrandt’s pencil drew.” 


In conclusion, the Bard exclaims, 


“ Yes! 1 have oft my ditties sung, 
When Hope was gay, and Fancy young ; 





* “ The pleasure-grounds of Tregothnan (the seat of Lord Viscount Falmouth), 
beautiful from their natural situation, have lately been much improved by art; 
and the mansion-house is now rebuilding.”’ 

+ “* ‘The festive Bard’ was John Polwhele, of Polwhele and Treworgan, esq. whe 





was member for Tregoney in Cornwall (together with Sir Richard Vyvyan of Tre- 
lowarren, knt.) at the latter end of the reign of Charles 1—Vyvyan and Pol- 
whele were succeeded in the representation of that borough by persons of ‘ no 
loyal fame’—Thomas Trevor, knt. and bart. and John Carew, esq.—See Browne 
Willis’s Not. Parl. Il. 116.—Between ‘ the festive Bard’ (the gr. gr. grandfather of 
the Author) aad the Edgcumbe family, there subsisted the most cordial friend- 
ship; as appears from their correspondence, and from a MS volume of John Pol- 
whele’s Poems, now in the Author’s possession. These poems consist chiefly of 
translations from Boethius and Horace. The original pieces are, for the most 
part, addressed to the Bonythons, the Prideauxs, the Grenvilles, the Edgeumbes : 
and tbe Baskervilles of Dorset (and of Hereford) into whose family the Poet 
married.” ° 

At 
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At peep of morn attun’d my note 

To meet the blackbird’s early throat, 

And warbled where to evening gray 

The redbreast pour’d her plaintive lay. 

Swegt, o’er the dew, the stealing breeze, 

Amidst my trembling infant trees— 

My sycamores that soft display’d 

(The first of all the varied shade) 

Light-purpling sprays and buds between, 

So large a leaf, so bright a green; 

That, yet a boy, with wild delight 

I rear’d, along their Southern site ;— 

As Mira to my labours there 

Would lend a sister’s fondest care. 

Her pretty flowers that learn'd to breathe 

Adown the gentle slope beneath, 

And open'd to the summer-sun, 

A brother’s mutual tendance won. 

And we had melody at will 

For every jasmine and jonquil! 

And we had music—such a store— 

We sung to every sycamore! 

Sweet too was our sequester'd dell ; 

It bad a grotto and a well, 

Fair willows, and a waterfall ; 

An ancient beech that shelter’d all. 

We cried, with pensive pleasure, oft : 

“ Our grotto-ligbt, how shadowy-soft ! 

«* Mild as the summer’s evening hour !” 

Nor toil could ask a cooler bower. 

Clear was our well, and running o’er; 

And polish’d was its pebbled floor: 

Te noon’s bright beams that pierc’d the 

shade, 

Its crisped waters sparkling play’d. 

Ah, so doth Innocence impart 

Pure radiance to the untroubled heart! 

Nor less, as headlong down the rock 

On the beech-roots the torrent broke, 

To its broad foam to lure the sight, 

It wash'd the spreading fibres white. 

Yet, tho’ it pleas’d, yet all the while 

(Such is the world’s deceitful smile) 

Oar aged friend it undermin’d : 

Attractive thus is treachery kind!— 
“Happy, indeed, were childhood’s 

years, 

Ere yet my solitary tears, 

Staining the crystal of my well, 

Drop after drop in silence fell! 

(So falls the sad autumnal leaf) 

To speak, dear Shade! a brother's grief! 

Then the lone muse would fain inspire, 

Alas! my little trembling lyre! 

Yet soon to yon responsive stream 

My whispers told Eliza’s name. 

On its green banks the lover stray’d, 

And thither woo'd his charming maid. 

There, o’er the bloom of young desire 

Hath kinaled oft my amorous fire, 

Whilst to her dear delicious eyes 

That heaving bosom blush’d in sighs! 

Then every twinkling leaf above 

Seem’d conscious to the breath of love. 

The winding pathway’s easy flow 

Wav’'d in a gentler curve below ; 


Each flower assum’d a soften’d hue, 
And clos’d its cup in brighter dew. 
Then, as | own'd luxurious stings, 
I seiz’d, and swept the glowing strings ! 
Then passion eloquently pour’d 
The soul of love thro’ every chord! 
But, it was mine ere long to roam, 
A listless exile, far from home,— 
Far from these walls that mark my 
birth, 
To reat my unambitious hearth, 
Where Isca widening seeks the main, 
Amidst the titled proud and vain. 
T'was there on topographic lore 
Some evil genius bade me pore ; 
By day alert with keen research 
Hunt out a ruin, hail a church; 
Explore, tho’ faint from wan disease, 
By the pale lamp long pedigrees ; 
The look of cold indifference rue, 
Yet still the thankless toil pursue, 
And brave the insidious Critic’s blame, 
Unrecompens'd by gold or fame. 
Vain years, avaunt! The favouring 
muse 
Gilds life’s decline with softer hues. 
Again that woodland of the child, 
Tho’ now a thicket dark and wild, 
Where spread my statelier sycamores, 
Its spirit to my soul restores : 
And thro’ the ivied shade I break, 
And listen to the hawk’s shrill shriek, 
Flush from her nook the barn-owl gray, 
And chase, how pert, the painted jay. 
Yet, as I trace these scenes again, 
I feel alternate joy and pain ; 
And e’en tho’ years have sped their 
flight, 
I languish for my grotto-light ; 
] languish for my water-fall, 
And my old beech that shadow’d all. 
“* Ab! well-a-day! alike for me, 
Are fled the torrent and the tree! 
The rushing flood hath ceas’d to roar ; 
My old beech-roots are blanch’d no 
more ;' 
The green brook on its sedges sleeps; 
With fox-gloves shagg’d the grotto weeps; 
And one poor willow seems to join 
In widow’d grief its sighs with mine! 
**Andthou, lorn stream! again I stray 
Along thy wild and devious way. 
Delightfulstream! whose murmuts clear 
Meet, once again, my pensive ear; 
That wanderest down thine osier’d vale 
Where passion breath’d her melting tale; 
Thy evening-banks to memory sweet 
I tread, once more, with pilgrim-feet ! 
“ Tho’ not the same these views ap~ 


pear, 
As when I rov’d a lover bere ; 
Yet witb no languid glance I see 
This winding-path, that aspen-tree, 
And eager catch, at every pace, 
Of former joys some fading trace, 
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Some features of the past, that seem 
The illusion of too fond a:dream. 

* Such are the dear domestic views 

That yet attract my simple muse. 

Nor do I mourn the cold regard 

Of sordid minds that slight the Bard, 

As here, tho’ care or sorrow lour, 

1 steal from gloom a golden hour ; 

‘As, no mean intermeddler nigh, 

My boyish steps I still desery; 

Still, midst my budding lilacs pale, 

The first sweet vernal promise bail ; 

Still, if young May breathe life and 
bloom, - 

Survey some faery power illume 

The orient hills with richer light; 

Still see, with fluid radiance bright, 

Some faery power the pencil hold 

To paint the evening cloud with gold ; 

Still, where amid the horizon dim 

The scatter’d elms distinctly gleam, 

And fade from darkening crest to crest 

The Jast cool tints that streak the West, 

Still heave, the’ others wonder why, 

And cherish an enamour'd sigh! 

And if, in sooth, one wish aspires 

Beyond these satisfied desires, 

Tis that my song, tho’ unrefin’d, 

May not displease some kindred mind; 

That I may boast, tho’ distance part 

Our cordial looks, one generous heart, 

And hold, tho’ o’er the grave I bend, 

That heart’ my meed—and Scott, my 
friend !’’ 

Of the Romance of ‘ Fair Isabel” 
we shail take a future opportunity 
of speaking. ‘It is founded on a 
family-incident io the reign of Queen 
Mary; which the existing contest be- 
tween Protestants and Papists must 
render peculiaily interesting at the 
present day.—The scene is chiefly laid 
at €otehele, the ancient residence of 
the Edgcumbes, on the West bank of 
the Tamar: in the Sixth Canto, it 
shifts to Mount Edgcumbe.” 


10. Metrical Remarks on Modern Castles 
and Cottages, and Architecture in Ge- 
neral. Nunn. 

THE present Poem has been some 
time before the publick, and now 
only accidentally fell into our hands. 
The subject of it, however, makes us 
regret that we were not earlier fa- 
voured with it; and we now hasten 
to call our Readers’ attention to it, 
particularly as much as relates to the 
first part, entitled *“ Remarks on 
Modern Castles.” This pamphiet has 
satistied us of what we were before 
pearly convinced, that it is a mere 
mockery, @ gross and shameless de- 
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Jusion, to tell us that the days of the 
Baronial system passed away centu- 
ries ago, that we live in an age of 
refinement, and that our country is 
biessed with internal peace. We as- 
sert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the opposite of all this is the 
case: we assert it positively, because 
we did not take the report of others 
for evidence, but, in the true spirit of 
chivalrous inquiry, buckled on our 
armour, and ventured at once into 
the bosom of this distracted coun- 
try. Let no man take our word for 
it; let him pluck up his spirit, and 
march from Kew Bridge to Rich- 
mond, from Windsor to Maidenhead; 
and he will find, we repeat again we 
have seen“t, that the quiet, the ami- 
able Citizen, who retired from the 
bustle of the world to rusticate in 
peaceful solitude, has beeu compelled 
(for what but overwhelming neces- 
sity could have been a sufficient in- 
ducement?) to castellate his little 
mansion; to exclude the very light 
and air of Heaven, by turning his win- 
dows into loop-holes, nay, intersect- 
ing and abridging that prospect which 
in Thames-street his imagination had 
fondly pictured from the great bow- 
window, with muilions, and buttres- 
ses and iron frames: to cut off all 
communication with the neighbour- 
ing | poy by turning the horse- 
pond into a moat; and hazard the 
danger of a ducking, by crossing a 
trembling drawbridge, when a few 
tenpenny nails would have preclud- 
ed the possibility. But we must now 
return to our author: and, though 
we cannot but regret that he treats a 
subject of such positive maguitude 
with such comparative indifference, 
we cannot resist laying before our 
Readers one of the most happy 
pieces of descriptive poetry we have 
for some time met with; the more 
so, as it tends strongly to confirm 
our preceding observations, and ex- 
hibit the inconvenieacies these wor- 
thy men are compelled to submit to, 
to protect theinselves against some 
powerful, though to us unknown, enc- 
mies, 


“* The mounded rampart with a pantry 
The Northern bulwark with cool dairy 
The coal or wood-hole in a dungeon 

lurking, [ale-firkin, 
The bastion cellar filled with brown 
The 
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The coop’d-up bed-room im a turret 
round, [bound, &c. &c.” 
Or cork-screw stair-case in its narrow 


But, having now returned to the 

Poem, we find, and we blush to con- 
fess it, that all this has been the 
création of our own brain, the de- 
Jusion of our fears. We have in fact 
discovered it is a matter of taste! aud 
the Poem before us, but a just and 
general satire against this folly. We 
apologize, and have done. 
- The Author, in his Preface, justly 
observes,’ that of late years, “ the 
Castle has been contracted into a 
dwarf, deformed with unnatural ex- 
crescences;” whilst the “ cottage has 
been expanded into the gigantic di- 
mensions of the palace.” Modern 
castles, abbeys, and cottages, are in- 
deed absurd: this apish humour, 
which has spread among us, is ridi- 
eulous beneath ridicule: as our poet 
justly observes, the buildings have 
but one feature in common witb their 
venerable prototypes: 

“ The new-built castle shews its bor- 

row’d air, [pride ; 
Aping old Conway’s or Caernarvon’s 
Its only likeness, that the rifted side, 
And gaping fissure of disjointed wail, 
Proelaim it nodding quickly to its fall.” 

Owr Author,’ with a more than 
usual earnestuess, wishes to impress 
on his Reader, that of Architecture, 
as a science, he professes little know- 
ledge. His observations are, certain- 
ly, such as might be culled without 
much difficulty; but the good taste 
and good sense which directed him 
im his pursuit, added to the perspi- 
euity of his style, sometimes however 
too abrupt, renders the Preface, as a 
whole, a pointed and spirited little 


OF the Poem, to which we have 
now come, the opening is unfortu- 
nately the worst part; jejuoe and 
vapid, it is without novelty or poetry 
te compensate: it is evidently la- 
boured; and we expect that the Au- 
thor will think with Sir Fretful, that 
we are most unfortunate in our ob- 
jection; but so it is. It then pro- 
ceeds to a description of the modern 
cot, castle, and abbey. On one of 
them we have dwelt sufficiently long; 
and we cannot better entertain our 
Readers than by extracting some 
of our Poet’s observations on the 
ethers. 
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“ Lo, where yon Abbey, built by pious 


hands, (mands: 
From humble Laics rev'rence meet de- 
What mitre. Priest within its cloister’d 
wall (stall? 
Keeps holy state in high cathedral’d 
Shut out a madd’ning world’s intruding 
joys, [voice ? 
What vespers rise to Heav’n in chaunted 
What fasting brethren saintly vigils 
keep, [and weep?” 
* What pale-ey’d virgins wake to pray 
No meagre fasts the jolly inmates keep, 
And glist’ning female eye does aught but 


weep: 
Each note but that of sacred song, ree 
sounds, {abounds, 


And every nymph but sainted nun, 
In other style the straw-thatch'’d Cot ig 
found, [ground ; 

With curtains chintz, and windows to the 
With coach-house double, and with stables 
two, [sive view: 
Pine-howse, and green-house, and exten- 
Her ven’son’s frugal meal where Temper- 
ance takes, (makes, 

And Chastity’s own hand her down-bed 
And sometimes trembles. frailty will 
creep in, [with sin.” 

And taint these virtuous humble roofs 


The description of the modern gar 
den, or rather of the models and slides, 
a contrivance by which “ not only 
the present scenery is shewn, but the 
future anticipated,” is in a high spi- 
oS We would wiliingly 
pr 3 but, as it may save some 

onest country gentleman a few hun- 
dreds, we venture to extract the fol- 
lowing half dozen lines: 


** O’er bare-worn heaths is spread th’ un- 
wonted green, 

The stately oak for bramble-bush is seen : 

The gay parterre for dock and nettle 


grows; 
For fetid hen-bane odorif’rous rose. 
Remove the slide, the forest’s gone again, 
And all is brambte-bush and barren 
plain.” 

Having now censured what really 
exists, the Poet, naturally enough, 
gives us such a residence and such 
scenery as he has fondly pictured 
as the seat of bliss. If the Reader 
expects to find 


*€ Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves by haunted stream,” 


he will find himself grievously mis- 
taken ; this Eden of imagination is to 
us a very dull and stupid sort of 
lace; and we rather suspect our 
oet has not wandered much . - 


a 
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fields of Fancy, bat has given us an 
indifferent description of what really 
exists within his owa knowled 

This is followed by a sketch of the 
proress of Architecture, broken in 
on by a highly-spirited apostrophe to 
Charles I.; and here the Author has 
shewn his usual good sense, in avoid- 
ing all political feeling, and com- 
mending Charles for, what all parties 
must admit, his taste for the Fine 
Arts. The fall of the Stuarts, glo- 
rious as it was to Liberty, and loved 
as it should be by Englishmen, was a 
blow to Science in this country it has 
never recovered. His present Ma- 
jesty has done something ; but much 
remains to be done. 

In his cursory observations on the 
Architecture of the Metropolis, there 
is a great deal of accurate discrimi- 
nation ; a love of his subject is we 
where animating him; and thoug 
we expected the front of the Pan- 
theon would have attracted his no- 
tice, and that he would have been 
somewhat more animated at St. Ste- 
phen’s Walbrook, he exceeded our 
most sanguine expectation at White- 
hall. His observations on the Man- 
sion-house are of necessity common, 
for censure is worn threadbare on 
the subject. But we must conclude 
our extracts, and cannot do better 
than in shewing the felicity with 
which even so hackneyed a subject 
may be treated by a man of true poe- 
tic feeling. The Reader will perceive 
it is only the winding up of his ob- 
servations. 

** Of out and inside show what strange 
reverse! [hearse *! 
How bright the interior of this quarried 
No shadowy ghost, but living dame is 
seen, scene : 
And many a taper lights the brilliant 
The sober magistrate and maiden gay 
Join band and feot to sport their cares 


away : 
These female visions scare us not at 
nights, [sprites.’’ 


And tombs are pleasant, haunted by such 

On the whole, the present Poem 
appears to have been written with 
considerable care, by one of much 
knowledge aud ability ; some par- 
aliel passages are here and there scat- 
tered in the notes; but the Author is 
very little indevied to others. If, 
however, he wistied to have ben very 


* « Underneath this mari: 





bearse.” 
JUNSON, 
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scrupulous on this head, we could 
have furnished him with a few more: 
we must be understood, however, to 
speak literally. 


11. Practical Observations on Tele- 
scopes, sm. Bvo, pp. 114. Bagster, 
ONE of the principal designs of 

this ingenious scientific Tract is, to 

circulate a knowledge of the prio- 
ciples upon which that class of Op- 
tical Instruments may be constructed 
with increased certainty, and used 
with more facility and satisfaction ; 
also to direct uopractised amateurs 
of Astronomy in the choice of Tele- 
scopes, and particularly to dispel the 
vulgar prejudice, that an apparatus of 
unwieldy magnitude, costly even to 
the opulent purchaser, rarely con- 
structed with entire success, and ex- 
tremely difficult to manage, is indig-_ 

nsably necessary to discern the most 
peentifal of the wonders describ- 
ed by astronomers, and which elud- 
ed the search of all the Ancient Phi- 
losophers by their remoteness or de- 
licate minuteness. It will be a grate- 
ful stimulus to the private Student 
to know, that he can keep pace with 
modern discovery by the aid of in- 
struments convenient to use, and easy 
to obtain. 

From the interest of the subject, 
the accurate knowledge displayed 
upon it, and the engaging simplicity 

the style, we are induced to re- 
commend this little Manual to the 
attention of our Readers; for whose 
amusement, as one specimen of the 
original information to be met with 
in the book, we transcribe the follow. 
ing brief memoir: 

«<*The highest praise is due to the 
merits of the late Mr. Jesse Ramsden, 
for his ingenuity, liberality, aud perse- 
vering endeavours to invent and perfect 
the various instruments used in Astro- 
nomy, Philosophy, and Mathematics ; 
to produce which, he devoted all his 
time, and almost all the profits of his 
very extensive trade: in carrying on 
which, his anxiety was net (like the 
razor-maker, who merely made his goods 
to sell) to study and contrive how chéap 
he could make an instrument, and how 
dear he could sell it, his sole care was 
to make it as perfect as possible, and 
he spared neither pains nor expense ir 
forming an instrument, or bringing it 
to p tiection; and the method be pur- 
sued, though singular, almost invariably 
produced’ uslumate success, ees 











i 
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‘least, ostentation, pride, or reserve in 
shis manners, he. was polite, easy, and 


familiar to all that had business with 


m. 

“‘T have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing anecdote from such a source, 
- I can vouch for the authenticity 

it. 

“Tt was his custom to retire in the 
evening to what he considered the most 
comfortable corner in the house, and 
take his seat close to the kitchen fire- 
side, in order to draw some plan for the 
forming a new instrament, or scheme 
for the improvement of one already 
made. There, with his drawing imple- 
ments on the table befure him, a cat 
sitting on one side, and a certain portion 
of bread, butter, and a small mug of por- 
ter placed on the other side, while four or 
five apprentices commonly made up the 
‘circle, he amused himself with either 
whis'ling the favourite air, or sometimes 
singing the old ballad of, 

“ «If she is not so true to me, 

What care I to whom she be ? 
What care I, what care I, to whom she 
be!’ 


and appeared, in this domestic group, 
contentedly happy. When he oceasion- 
ally sent for a workman, to give him 
Necessary directions concerning what he 
Wished to have done, he first showed the 
recent finished plan, then explained the 
different parts of it, and generally con- 
cluded by saying, with the greatest good 
humour, ‘ Now, see, man, let us try to 
find fault with it,’ and thus by putting 
two heads together, to scrutinize his own 
gene some alteration was pro- 
vably made for the better. But, what- 
ever expense an instrument bad cost in 
forming, if it did not fully answer the 
intended design, he would immediately 
Say, after a little exgmination of the 
work, ‘ Bobs, man! this won't do, we 
must have at it again:” and then the 
whole of that was put aside, and a new 
instrument begun. By means of such 
Perseverance, be succeeded in bringing 
various mathe matical, philosophical, and 
 ~ siege in.struments to perfection. 
Phe large theodolite for terrestrial mea- 
strements, and the equal altitude in- 
strument for astronomy, will always be 
monuments of his fertile, penetrating, 
arduous, superior genius! There ean- 
not be a lover (especially of this most 
difficult part) of philosophy, in any 
quarter of the globe, but must admire 
the abilities, and respect the memory, of 
Jesse Ramsden!” 
12. The Schoot’ Orator; or Exercises 
~th Elocition theoretically arranged: 
* Jrom whith, aided by short practical 


- 
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Rules to be committed to-Memory, and 
repeated after the manner of reciting 
the Rules in the Latin. Syntax, Stuc 
dents may learn to articulate every 
Word with Propriety ; be assisted ig the 
removal of minor Impediments ; 
taught to modulate the Voice, and te 
speak with Accuracy of Inflexion, from 
the easiest to the most, difficult Speci- 
mens of Euglish: Oratorieal Composit: 
tion. By James Wright, Publie 
Private Teacher of English Elocytion. 
12mo, pp. 254. Miller. ’ 


IN a dedication to the Rev. Dr. 
Thomson, of Kensington, the Author 
observes, 

** It is now five and twenty years since 
the late Mr. Walker was introduced to 
Kensington School; and the successful 
efforts of many of your pupils in the Se- 
nate, the Bar, and the Pulpit, sufficiently 
prove the excellence of your system of 
Education.” 

Of himself he afterwards says, 

«* Many years’ experience in the sci- 
ence and practice of Elocution has con- 
vinced me, that the circumstances which 
should first occupy the attention of the 
Teacher, should be the capabilities of 
the Auricular, Vocal, and Enunciative 
organs of his pupils; and, upon exami- 
nation, if he perceive them defective in 
action, or from il habit incapable of 
performing their offices, he should en- 
deavour to render them distinct, .sono- 
rous, and swelling: and it may be no: 
ticed, that in early life, under proper 
management, the ear may be almost 
always made capable of guiding the 
veice in every modulation of which the 
oral powers aré known to be susceptible. 
To accomplish this desirable purpose, I 
place before the first class of pupils, ‘se- 
lected pieces. of easy composition, lecture 
them in it, according to the most" fa- 
miliar manner possible, concernihg im- 
pediments, and in the repetition, difect 
their attention to the Ye ge 
distinctness only of articulatiit. This’ 
accomplished, the varisus ci s 
of periods may afterwards be treated 
upon with effect ; for which purpose, I 
present them with chosen instances of 
compact and loose sentences, including 
the series, gradation, and ¢limax; and 
point out the practical rules for the ma- 
nagement of the voice in pronouncing 
each :—so that thoroughly comprehend- 
ing the nature and effect of the grand 
and fundamental rule of suspending the 
voice with the rising inflexion, to the 
long pause (which is where meaning 
begins to form), and beifg enabled to 
exemplify gradational Inflexion§ before 
and ‘after the long pause, in the three 

or 
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or four forms of the compact and loose 
sentences, accompanied by suitable mo- 
tiens of the hands, wrists, and arms,— 
pupils may be declared ready for the 
introductory pieces.— These should be 
carefully chosen, that pupils may be as- 
sisted in the art of modulation, the more 
complete management of the voice, and 
the pronunciation of syllables, in all 
their varieties, whether slow or quick, 
soft, loud, high or low. 

“ Pursuing this mode :—selecting ap- 
propriate specimens, and presenting 
them in one point of view, boys are 
taught to speak rather than declaim ; 
to feel an easy importance when requir- 
ed, rather than to maintain an over- 
bearing confidence, which, on many oc- 
easions, must end in disappointment. 

*« Perfected in the distinctness of ar- 
ticulation, the pronunciation of sen- 
tences, the management of the voice, 
and the proper use of gesture and ac- 
tion, pupils are adequately prepared for 
oratorical speeches. At this period of 
instruction, as boys are capable of re- 
eeiving considerable help from well-ar- 
ranged oral discourse, the lecturer may 
occasionally revert to the philosophy of 
mind, and take enlarged views of the 
art of persuasion. The pupil should be 
reminded that he must never cease to 
avail bimself of information ; that he 
must observe, read, converse, and me- 
ditate:—that the Speaker must not 
only acquire the justest conception of 
the things which he presumes to utter, 
but he must know how to communicate 
them in their proper order; they must 
be clothed in the most agreeable, as well 
as the most forcible language. He must 
avoid redundancy of expression; he 
must be neither too close nor too diffuse ; 
and, above all, he must perfect himself 
in that branch of Oratory, which has 
been ‘pronounced to form the first, se- 
cond, and third parts of the science — 
Elocation. This will enable him at all 
times to command attention ;—its ope- 
tation will be electric; it will strike 
from heart to heart; and he must be a 
dolt indeed, a mere declaimer, who does 
not feel himself inspirited by the fos- 
tering meed of su approbation,—mute 
attention ;—and return bis sentiments 
witha sympathetic feeling, energy, and 
pathos. 

The various Exercises for Arti- 
culation, Modulation, &c. &c. are 
judiciously selected, and form an en- 
tertaining volume. 


12. A Gazetteer of the meet remarha» 
Places in the World; with brigf 


ble Pla 

e t cipal Historical 

: Brent, & fof he mes celebrated Per- 

, Sons connected with them. To which are 
a Mag. July, 1815, 
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annexed References to Books of History, 

Voyages, Travels, &c. By Thonias 

Bourn, Teacher of Writing and Geo- 

graphy, Hackuey. The Second Edi- 

THE opinion we gave of the for- 
mer Edition, in vol. LX XVII. p. 1046, 
has been confirmed by the favourable 
reception which has been given to 
it by the publick at large, evinced b 
that sure criterion, a rapid sale; av 
the new edition bears testimony to 
the Author’s persevering industry. 

** The defects,” he observes, “ which 
were discoverable in the first Edition 
of this Work, I have in the present 
endeavoured to avoid; and have 
availed myself of such remarks as 
bave been communicated by public cri- 
ticism, or suggested by private friend+ 
ship. Some articles have, at the re+ 
quest of friends, received considerable 
additions; and many more quotations 
might have been added from the authors 
cited; but it is more desirable that the 
pupils select and abridge for themselves; 
as it is probable, that knowledge ac- 
quired by a little labour, will be longer 
retained than that which is procured 
with great facility. Besides, by seeking 
the information required, other know- 
ledge is elicited. To Mr. Stephen Jones's 
Biographical Dictionary, and Mr. But- 
ler’s Chronological and Biographical 
Exercises, 1 thought it unnecessary to 
refer at every opportunity, as they are 
now almost universally used in schools, 
To the former friend I feel much obliged 
for many assistances during the progress 
of this Work; and to the latter I have 
paid an humble but very sincere tribute 
of gratitude, by inscribing to him these 
first fruits of my literary labours.”—“ I 
cannot urge it too strongly on those 
concerned in the teaching of Geography, 
to make their pupils trace the situation 
of every particular city, of the moun- 
tains and the lakes, and the sources and 
directions of the principal rivers, on the 
map of the country they are studying. 
To those pupils who are capable of it, 
the constructing of maps will be found 
pleasing and useful; and by laying down 
the principal cities, mountains, rivers, 
&c, upon them, they will become bet- 
ter acquainted with their situations, 
than by the most particular description 
that could be given. The great number 
of excellent atlases and single maps 
which have lately appeared, was con- 
sidered as superseding the necessity of 
any being published with the present 
work; which must have greatly in 
creased the price, and to those al 
in possession of them would have been 


superfluous,” 
REVIEW 
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x me “ La daienes de la Musique demande plus de méditation qu’on ne s’imagine; il 


ne suffit. 


diatre géumétre et physicien peur pouvoir |'approfondir, il faut, de 


> plus, avpir des oreilles tres-cousummeées dans I’art, de sorte qu’on ne puisse y por- 
* ter aucyn jugement, sans.que la raison e4 Je sentiment ne s’y trouvent-absolument 
~ d’acedrd; sinon le physicien dogng souvent aux choses une interpretation tqute op- 
* posée & celle qu’exige le sentimens, et le simple musicien qui n'est pas sensible 

qu’aux effets, sans en connoftre la cause, risque & tout moment de les attribuer 


& des principes qui leur sont étrangers.” 
1A new Edition, being the Second, ofan 


Introduction to Harmony. By Wii- - 


liam Shield, Afusician in Ordinary to 
his Majesty. pp. 125. 4to. Robinson. 

Mr. William Shield is a musician 
of considerable genius, who has loug 
rendered himself couspicuous as a 
com r of pleasing songs. He may 
- be called the Grétrs of England, al- 
thoagh much inferior to Grétry in 
Jiterary talent, and entirely destitute 
of his vanity. Mr. Shield’s loteoduc- 

> tion to Composition was first pub- 
Jished about fifieen years ago. The 
. present edition is printed trom the 
same plates, with a few altera- 
tivns, and the followiag additions» 
}. the method of wore aye | psal- 
vimedy: in 1600, contrasted with the 
‘present;, 2. Romance attribuée a 
. Lieori IV. (charmante Gabrielle); 3. 
semichorus in strict fugue, for four 
voites: 5. table of intervals and their 
: Jovergions, to prove distances; 6. com- 
-mon-chord jn six positions, deriva- 
tives dispersed, &c.; 7. the tule of 
the octave (a common suite of chords 
on the scale as a bags) for different 
instruments; 8. a quartetio, the dia- 
tonic scale being alternately a bass, 
~tenor, or one of the trebles: 9. va- 
riety of modulations, — discords with 
preparations. and. resulutions, — imi- 
tations of fugues by different couo- 
terpoints all constrained to harmonize 
with foar bars (measures) of melody ; 
and 10. treatment of the 2nd, in two 
parts, chiefly for the violin. ‘To this 
volume the author has now published 
an Appendix, in a separate form, for 
the convenience of those who pos- 
sess the first edition of his Introduc- 
tion: of this new work we shall give 
some account hereafler. The cha- 
racter of the first volume must be 
now so well known to the publick, 
that it is uonecegsary for us to say 
mach on its and defects. In 
general, it may be remarked that bis 
explanations ase not sufficiently clear 
aud accurate, nov hie arrangement 


~ 


and composition. 


RaMEAUv. 


sufficiently methodical for a system 
to be used alone in studying harmony 
Here we find par- 
ticular cases and examples, instead of 
geveral rules and principles which 
may be easily stored up im the stu- 
dent's memory. His expressions are 
often amusingly quaint and odd, and 
his sentences generally want that unity 
which produces force and clearness. 
A great many technical terms aré 
employed, long before they are ex- 
plained, to the great embarrassment 
of the ignorant beginner. The first 
sentence in the bowk exhibits some of 
these defects: ** Musical harmony is 
produced by uniting sounds to melody, 
m a manner agreeable to the eer, and 
conformable to the rales of art; 
which we shall attempt to give, in a 
plain manner, in this Introduction, 
and begia with that scale which pro- 
ceeds by tones and semitones, it being 
the must simple, as well as the most 
natural, aud is written by the moderns 
thus—C,D,E, ¥,G,A, B,C,” &c. p. 1. 
The vote at the foot of this page is 
worse than useless: seven sounds do 
not “produce all that charmmg va- 
riety of harmony which the world 
admires.” Our grand pianofortes will 


‘render more than 10 different sounds, 


none of which, we presuilié, are en- 
tirely useléss with regard to musical 
variely. (See p. 110.) Mr. §. names 
thé two inversions of a triad, its “ de- 
rivatives :” they have about as much 
right to be considered derivatives 
from it as the words eat and ate from 
tea (p. 4.) Note A. on page $ is ca- 
rious, but partly erroneous; for a 
“simple sound” may be produced 
easily, on the harp, or on bow-instru- 
ments, by touching or damping the 
string at the nodes, so as to make it 
give the harmonic, — the sons fidtés 
iscovered by Sauveur. It is thought 
that the flute-sounds of a violin, or 
violoncellu, are sweeter than the 
other tones of those instrumeuts, ‘in 
tousequence of their being pure, or 
P uumixed 
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unmixed with other sounds. Mr. S. 
says: “There is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance related, in Natural His- 
tory, of the 7riton Avis, a vame by 
which Nieremherg has described a 
West Indian bird, famous for its mu- 
sical qualities ; it is said to have three 
distiact notes, and to be able to give 
breath to sounds of all the three kinds 
‘at the same time.” Do they forma 
concord or discord? Dibdia tells us, 
in his Harmonick Preceptor, p. 132, 
that an animal io America, called the 
Sloth, performs the scales or hexa- 
chords of Guido, so that Lurney is 
wrong im a-serting that there .is no 
natural masick, but that all is the 
work of art, In treating. of the suc- 
cession and positions of chords, Mr. 
S. says, * the order of Nature should 
govern, which, in all progression, is 
to go ffom the place one is then in, 
‘to that which lies next to if.” What 
arule to be adftered to strictly and 
generally in composition! The se- 
Ties of sixths in three parts, p. 10, we 
are told, may be carried to the major 
orthe «Dee Fa , by additional chords: 
the pupil will hence naturaily con- 
clude that the series itself is in neither 
key. The example on the next page 
is a pretty illustration of the order of 
Nature recommended before. In note 
B. p. 18, “the third bar consists of 
such a succession of major thirds as 
never disfigure a good composition,” 
should be, “‘are never found in a 
good composition.” On page 24, a 
rule is given, that, in playing tho- 
‘rough bass, every bass note wilhout 
a signature is to have a common 
chord; but this rule, so evidently 
faulty, is uot corrected till we arrive 
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at page 66, where. we are directed 
nut te change @ chord upon @ passing 
bass-note, but continue it (the chord 
a played) until a change is de- 
noted by a new figure. Having suf- 
ficiently shewn the Author's laxity of 
language, we must do him the justice 
to remark, that his examples are very 
interesting, and that his work cca- 
tains a great deal of valuable matter, 
suited to almost every kind. of per 
former. —1t had been moch-more va- 
Iwable and satisfactory, had be given 
the vames of the atithors from whose 
works his extracts are faker, instead 
of concealing them, and thus making 
himself toe only authority for what is 
correct and tasteful. We did expect 
that, inasecuad edition, he would have 
availed himself more of the obserta- 
tions madeon the first by preceding cri- 
ties. The tables of cho a) era to 
his Repertory of Chords and Cadences, 
should be learned by heart by every 
‘one whouis desirous of beiwg able to 
perform thorough bass: without em- 
barrassment. This work has proved 
serviceable by enticing grown-uplady- 

rfarmers. to acquire some. know- 
edge of musical theotg, which they 


were disinclined, or too impatient, to 
study in a more methodical and effec- 
tual manner. | 2. * (oro. 

3. Douze Préiudes Ja 


dediés aux Amateurs. par N.C. bochsa, 
fils. pp, V7. 5s, Preston, . 
VERY useful and pleasing to stu- 
dents of this: charming instrument. 
Some few passages have the fingering 
marked. . ete? | , 





July 22. The young gentlemen of Win- 
ehesterCollege last week spoke before the 
Warden of New College, &c. when Medals 
were awarded as follows :—To Mr. Wash- 
INGTON, a gold medal, for a Latin prose 
Essay, the theme, “ Consilia eventu non 

randa sunt;"—to Mr. Urgunart, 
a gold medal, foran English Poem, the 
theme, “ Ulysses. announces to HecuBa 
that the manes of Achiiles demands>the 
sacrifice of Polyxena;”-—a silver mé@al 
to Mr. Crant, for reciting the Speech 
of Scipio to his Soldiers ;—and a silver 
medal to Mr. Duty, for delivering 
«* Alarci Catonis ad Senatores Oratio,”’ 

At the Levee at Carlton - houge, on 
Thorsday June 8, Lord Grenville, as 
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Chancellor of the. University of Oxford, 
presented a most splendid volume in 
folio, containing the particulars of the 
visit of his Royal Highness, the Priner 
Regent, the Emperor of Russia, King of 

Prussia, Duchess of Oldenburgh, &c, 
The First Volume of a “ History of 
the Western Division ot the County of 
Sussex,” with numerous and excellent 
Engravings by the best Aftists, is 
printed under’ ‘the patronage of the 
Duke of Norrorg, wha hay been at the 
-whole expence, except of sigh Plat& as 
chaye been: presented by the® Nobility, 
_&c. and whieh qre:énarked’ as presents. 
The entire.iimpression bas been taken 
:0f on large. quarto paper, and formé the 
most 
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most splendid work of the kind that has 
been.seen. It is written by the Rev. 
James DAttaway, Rector of Slynfold, 
in Sussex, one of the Minor Canons of 
Chichester Cathedral, Vicar of Leather- 
head, in Surrey, and Official Secretary 
to his Grace, as Earl Marsbal of Eng- 
Jand.— Mr. Dallaway’s knowledge and 
taste in Architecture, and skill in He- 
raldry, have been long known to the 
Publick. The arrangement of the ma- 
terials in this Work is luminous, the 
composition is perspicuous, and it forms 
a pattern worthy the attention of all 
future County Historians. 

The Second Volume of the new edi- 
tion of Woed’s Athene Oxonienses, in 
quarto, edited by Mr. Buss, ef St. John’s 
College, Oxford, is finished. It conti- 
nues the Athenz, and includes the Bi- 
shops and the Fasti, to the year 1640, 
containing the whole of the first volume 
of the folio edition, with very great ad- 
ditions both in text and notes. The re- 
mainder of the Work is in very consi- 
derable forwardness, and will be com- 
mitted to the press without delay. 

Mr. PinKERTON has completed his 
very useful and laborious “‘ General Col- 
lection of the best and most interesting 
Voyages and Travels in all Parts of the 
World; many of which are now first 
translated into English. Digested on a 
new Plan.”’ 

Nearly ready for Publication: 

Fragments of several Orations of Ci- 
cero, with a Commentary of Asconius 
Vedianus, from original MSS. lately dis- 
covered in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. To be published under the direc- 
tion of Mr, J. G. Jackson, 

A volume, under the title of Edin- 
burgh Fugitive Pieces, with Letters con- 
taining a Comparative View of the Mode 
of Living, Arts, Commerce, Literature, 
Manners, &c. of Edinburgh at different 
Periods, by the late Mr. Wm. CREECH. 
It will comprehend an Account of his 
Life. 

Messiah’s Advent; or, Remarks on 
the Moral Tendency of the Doctrine of 
Christ’s Manifestation in the Flesh; by 
Samvuet Cnase, M.A, 

Travels in Poland, Austria, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and the Tyrol, in ‘he years 1807 
and 1808. By Baron D’UKLANskKI. 

The Life and Campaigns of Field Mar- 
shal Prince BLucHER; with authentic 
Anecdotes, &c. of all the leading Cha- 
racters of both the Confederate and 
French Armies. Translated from the 
German of General GNEIsENnau, Quarter- 
midster-general to Prince Blucher’s Army; 
with considerable Additions, by J. E. 
Marston, esq. of the Hamburgh-Bur- 
ger-Guard. 


An authentic Account of the late Mr. 
Wauitsreap, consisting of Facts and 
Aneciotes’ relating to his latter’ Days 
_and Death, devétoping the Causes which 
led to that deplorable Event. By FRAN- 
cis PHIPPEN. 

Tributes of the Public Press to the 
Memory of the late Mr. WHITBREAD. 

The Golden Glove ; or, The Farmer's 
Son: a Comedy, in five Acts. With 
some Poetical Sketches, on Oceasional 
Subjects. By Joun Lake, author of 
**The House of Morville,’’ a Play. 

The Duel, a Satirical Poem, in four 
Cantos, with other Poems. ByL.O.Suaw. 

The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, a Pa- 
rody on “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
with Notes and Illustrations. By an 
Admirer of Walter Scott. 

Preparing for Publication : 

The Ninth and last Volume of Mr. 
Nicnois’s “ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century” is finished at the 
Press ; and the publication waits only for 
a General Index to the Eighth and Ninth 
Volumes. 

The Repertorium Bibliographicum is 
in a considerable state of progress ; and 
will embrace accounts of the most cele- 
brated Foreign Libraries ; also of Bri- 
tish.Public and Private Libraries; and 
a Dialogue in the Shades between Cax- 
ton and the Author. The Work will be 
embellished with Portraits of several 
eminent Book-collectors. 

Mr. E. V. Urrerson is preparing for 
publication, Select Pieces of Early Po- 
pular Poetry, in which no piece will be 
given that has been printed subsequent 
to the close of the sixteenth century ; 
nor any that did not, either in its sub- 
ject-matter or style, possess claims to 


popularity. The work is not intended . 


to exceed two volumes, of the same size 
as Ritson’s “ Antient Popular Poetry ;” 
and the impression will not exceed 250 
copies. 

Dr. Mitxar, Editor of the fourth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
has announced for publication at Edin- 
burgh, a new Dietionary of Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Miscellaneous Literature, 


under the title of ‘* Encyel ia Edi- 
nensis,” to be completed in six volumes, 
quarto, 


A Topographical History of Stafferd- 
shire ; to be comprised in one large 8vo 
volume. By Mr. Witttam Pitt, late of 
Pendeford. 

A Treatise on Theology, written by 
Mrs. Lucy Hutcuinson, author of “The 
Memuirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchin- 
son.”’ To which will be added, a Letter 
written by Mrs. Hutchinson to her 
Daughter, on the Principles of the 
Christian Religion ; also the Life of Mrs. 

Hutchinson, 
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Hutchinson, written by herself, a frag- 
ment, 

Speculations on various Subjects, con- 
sisting of a Series of Literary, Moral, 
and. Religious Essays, By Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE, 

The Ides of March, and the Nones of 
September, inscribed to the Potentates of 
Europe. By Captain Farrman, author of 
several political and popular tracts. 

The Labyrinth demolished ; or, the 
Pioneer of Rational Philology. By the 
Rev. James -Gitcunist, author of “ Rea- 
son the True Arbiter of Language,” 

A new Map of the World; exhibiting 
at one view the extent, religion, popula- 
tion, and degrees of civilization ; with 
illustrative notes. By James WyLp. 

A new Masical Work, called ‘* The 
Pianoforte Pocket Compinion,”’ intend- 
ed to present a popular view of the sci- 
ence and practice of Musick, on a prin- 
ciple hitherto unapplied, in melody sim- 
plified and harmony illustrated,. with 
respect to keyed and other instruments. 

A Whole-length Portrait of Miss 
O'Neill, in the Character of Juliet, from 
a picture painted by George Dawe, Esq. 
R.A. To be engraved in mezzotinto by 
Mr. G, Mate. 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing Plans, Elevations, and Sections 
of Buildings, public and private, exe- 
cuted in various parts of England, &c. 
ineluding the plans and details of the 
New Custom-House, London, with de- 
scriptions. By Davip Laine, Architect 
and Surveyor to the Board of Customs. 

Mr. Woo.noTn, on account of the 
time requisite to finish his Plates of 
Canterbury Cathedral in the manner in 
which he is desirous they should meet 
the eye of the Publick, has resolved to 
postpone pubMshing until the com- 
mencement of the ensuing year. This 
delay, from our knowledge of Mr. Wool- 
noth, we may safely pronounce to be 
generally beneficial to the work. 

The second livraison of the splendid 
French work on Egypt has made its ap- 
pearance, and is principally devoted to 
the remains of antient Thebes. Many 
of the plates measure six feet. Among 
other remarkable objects, the celebrated 
colossal figure of Memnon, which was 
said to emit an harmonious sound at the 
rising of the sun, still exists in the plain 
of Thebes. It is remarkable that the 
French Artists attest that they heard 
similar sounds at gpn-rise in another 
place covered with blocks of granite. Is 
it possible that the rapid change in the 
temperature of the air can, by its action 
upon the stone, produce this effect ? 
In the palace and tomb of Osymandyas 
is still standing one of the largest and 
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most beautiful colossal figures of rose- 
coloured granite, which must weigh up- 
wards of two millions of pounds, ‘and 
have been brought.thither from a quarry 
200 miles distant. The palace of tlie 
Propylea, as it is termed, contains a hall 
supported by columns, the dimensions of 
which may afford some idea of the pro- 
digious magnitude of these remains. It 
is 50 fathoms in length, and 25 in breadth; 
134 pillars, each 65 feet high, support 
the roof, which is composed of immense 
blocks of stone. The whole church of 
Notre Dame, at Paris, would stand in it, 
“ We can scarcely express,’’ say the wri- 
ters, “* the disagreeable impression made 
upon us by the first works of Grecian 
architecture that we saw, after a re- 
sidence of eight months among these 
antiquities. The elegant Corinthian co- 
lumns appeared slender, and without 
solidity ; and their rich capitals an un- 
meaning decoration. It required some 
time before we could recover our former 
taste. Grecian architecture possesses 
the utmost elegance and beauty of pre- 
portion ; the antient Egyptian, a noble 
simplicity, not destitute of elegance, and 
a grandeur that elevates the mind.”’ 
This work opens a new world, a boundless 
field for inquiries concerning antient his- 
tory, commerce, literature, and science, 
Much that modern writers have hitherto 
only conjectured relative to the antierit 
intercourse of nations, and the higher 
degree of their culture, is bere reduced 
to certainty. 

The nephew of the celebrated Wie- 
LAND has signified his intention of pub- 
lishing this year a collection of - his 
uncle’s Letters to some of the most dis- - 
tinguished characters and literati of his 
time, as well as his epistolary corre- 
spondence, of a confidential nature and 
late date, with a German Princess, on the 
subject of the most important events 
and most celebrated personages of mo- 
dern times. This collection will take 
in nearly the whole space of Wieland’s 
literary career, beginning with the year 
1763, and ending in 1812. It will in- 
clude few letters which have been before 
in print. 

M. Botta, bookseller and printer at 
Tubingen, in Suabia, has purchased all 
the manuscripts of the late Prince de 
Ligne, for 10,000 francs. 

Dr. Estuin’s Unitarian Christian's 
Statement and Defence of his Pringiples, 
in reference chiefly to the Charges of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Da- 
vid's ; a discourse delivered at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Unitarian Society in 
South Wales, held at Liangyndeirn, in 
Carmarthenshire, July 6, 1815, and pub- 
lished at their request. 

SELECT 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
or fa Werte ALLIANCE. 
By Wittiam Twomas: Fivz-Grrarp, Esq. 


* ARRAIGN’D by Nations, let ras CuL- 
PRIT stand {hand ! 
At Evrope’s Bar —and there uplift nis 
The shades of murdee’d Encuiey, Pao, 
and Wrest, 
Awful accusers! shall appal his sight! 
And all the massacres that mark his 
reigo — . (Plain, 
The bones that whiten Jarra’s dreary 
With those that bleach beneath the North- 
ern sky, 
All on his head for retriguTion cry ! 
Mercy, too long abus’d, will cease to 
plead [Bs.oop To Breen! 
When the Wortp dvoms rue Man oF 
And should degraded France his cause 
maintain, [his pain *,” 
She shares his cuitt, and ought to share 
So sang a Bard whose lays for years ex- 
press’d 
The honest hatred of a PATRIOT BREAST, 
Against the vile Oprressor of mankind, 
To whose b'ack crimes some dazzled eyes 
were blind : 
The Muse’s prophecy ’s complete at last, 
Thy reign, perestep Corsican, is past ! 
And Heaven decreed, in its appointed 
hour, [Tyrant's power. 
That Baritar’s arm should crush THE 
But where ’s the Bard, however grac’d bis 
name, [fame ? 
Can venture to describe great WeLLestey’s 
Sach Barp, in strength and joftiness of 
lays, 
May soar beyond hyperbole of praise, 
And yet not give the tribute that is due 
To Britons, Wetincton! led on by you! 
For to the Piains of Warerioo belong 
The magic numbers of immortal song ! 
A Homer's lyre; or Casan’s pen, should 
tell, [ron fell ; 
How Brunswick died, and valiant Pic- 
How Ponsonsy, too, shar’d their honour’d 
fate, [crear ; 
And join’d in death THe GALLANT and THE 
How tavres’p WeitrncTon seiz’d For- 
tune’s hour, ’ [power, 
To blast, like lightning, Buonararre’s 
And, with a-mighty and tremendous-blow, 
Confound! defeat ! annihilate the Foe! 
In vaio Tae Currassiers advance, 
The Tvrant’s boast! the “pride of 
: Frascet 
To break our HOLLOW SQUARE} ; 
Ten times they charge; ten times, 
retire; > 
\ Again Yhey face the-British lire; 20 
Andsperish 1a despair ! ! Na 
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*§ Bee Mr. Fitz Gerald’s Anniversary 
Poem fot Tue Lrrerany Funp, al ‘4, 
1815, in Part I. - 448, 
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New masses on our squares descend; 
They also charge to mect their end, 
And countless warriors fall ; 
Horses and horsemen sirew the plain, 
And cannon mingted with the slain— 
One fate attends them all! 

So on some boid projecting rock 
The farious billows beat ; 

Bat scill it stands the mighty shock, 
And spurns them from its feet ! 

Thus long defensive Britons stood, 

And brav’d the cverwheiming flood 
With constancy divine ! 

Till the rave Prusstan’s distant gun 
Induc’d THE GLortous WerLLINcTon 
To form the Barrisu Live: 

H's eagle eve surveys from far 

That moment which decides the War, 
“ Fonwarp !” he cries, “for Exc- 

LAND’s crory !” 

The veteran Bands of Gattia yield, 

And Warertoo’s triumphant Geld 
Shali shine in British story ! 

Not Cressy, Acincouvrt, or Bienneim's 


ay, 

Cou!d bear a nobler wreath of fame away; 

And parncery Epwarp, Henay, Mariso- 
ROUGH too, [yeu! 

Had done that justice, WeLtincton, to 

Such mighty triumphs must be purchas’d 
dear, 

And on ber laurels Vicrory drops a tear— 

The swee'est tribute to the falien brave 

Are soldiers’ sorrows — on a soldier’s 
grave! 

The blood that’s shed gives every bosom 
pain, 

With this solace — it is not shed in vain ; 

For to their noble death their Country owes 

Her high renown! and Evrore her repose ! 

On lofty Cotumns of eternal Fame 

Shall Bririsn Gratirupe reeord each 
name ; 

There ever shall each Sister Iste behold 

Her gallant Sons immortaliz’d in gold + 

But deeper far, eternally imprest, 

Shall hive their mem’ry in the raTRiot 
Breasr ! . 

Nor shall the gallant Germans be forgot, 

Who shar’d their triumphs, and partook 
their lot. 

July-1, 1815. 


A NEW SONG 
FoR THE Anniversary oF Mr. PITT’s 
Bintu-Day, 27é2 May, 1815. 

“ Tue Memory or Me. Pitt.” 
Tune — from Mboore’s Melodies — “ Oh! 
breathe not his name.” 

OH sigh vot for him, shed no tear on 

his grave, [but to save; 

Whe liv’d, but to triumph 5 who ‘diced, 
Whose splendours set’ proud, but still 
prouder to shine ; [divine ! 

Who ceas’d to be Purr! but to rise more 
When 
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When the faint and the feeble from life 
pass away, (decay ; 

The sleep is all darkness, the grave ail 

But the heart of the mighty, to earth 
once consign’d, [kind ! 

Springs up an immortal, to feel for man- 

Oh, bright to the billow-tost vessel helow, 

Flashing red through the tempest, the 
torch’s loose glow ; 

But richer and purer the ray, when ’tis 
giv’n [Heav’a! 

To the mariner’s eye from its orbit in 

Yes, Pirr! if no longer the light of thy 
form 

Leads England’s proud Bark through the 
cloud and the storm ; 

Still deep in our hearts is thy wisdom 
enshrin’d, 

Still, though lost to the eye, it speaks 
loud to the mind. 

Then Hero! then Statesman! though sor- 
row no more [trial is o’er, 

Can touch thee for earth, though thy 

Yet if spirits can stoop to the joys of our 
sphere, [thee here. 

Look down on the Band that now call on 


For these are the Men! who all nobly 
have prov’d 

How they felt the high impulse of aim 
whom they low’d : 

Who have brought back in triumph the 
pledge that they gave, [grave. 

To share in thy glory—or share in thy 

Then weep not for him, stately Queen of 
the Wave, [to save; 

Still he lives for the Land that he died but 

Still feels on his throne bis heart vibrate 
to thine, 

And, as mortal he lov’d thee, still loves 
thee divine ! 





A NEW SONG. 
“Tur House or Brunswick.” 
Tune—* One evening, at ambrosial treat.” 
HEN Britain, great and brave in vain, 
Saw Slav’ry dark’ning round ; 
And felt her mighty arm again 
With cross and feiter bound ; 
Turn’d upou Heav’n, her anxious eyes 
Beheld the Star of B, answick rise. 
Broad as the beacon’s sudden flame 
Along the mountaiu’s brow, 
In gath’ring light the splendour came 
To wake the land below ; 
But never on the cloud of War 
~ Shone emblem, like that golden Star. 
Ris’n upon man, to set no more, 
It beam’d along the wave; 
Till Britain’s Isle, from shore to shore, 
The rich reflection gave. 
Then stopp’d the orb its course on high, 
Above thy cradle, Liberty ! 
Britain! thy heart is firm and bold, 
And keén thy native spear ; 


And never lip of mortal told 
To thee the words of fear ; 
Nor e’er did mortal laure! twine 
On helm or diadem like thine ! 
Yet, prouder praise! that Liberty, 
Where’er her footsteps roam, 
Teaching her sons to live or die, 
Makes the green Isle her home. 
And, while she lingers in our’sphere, 
That Star shall point her temple here, 
A cloud may o’er its lustre sail, 
The cloud shall roll away ; 
The hand of Heav’u its radiance veil ; 
it beams with dearer ray. 
Still to the Nations blazing far, 
Bcitain’s lov’d guide! rue BrunswicxSrar. 





To Sir Paitire-Bowes-Vere Broce, Bart. 
Captain R. N. K.C. B. on the Preser- 
tation of the Suffulk Plateau, by Sir Wil- 
liam Rowley, Bart. and Thomas-Sher- 
lock Gooch, Esq. the Representatives of 
the County, at the Public Dinner at \ps- 
wich, on the Tth of July, 1815. 

OF Traratcar, too dearly won 

By Britain's matchless naval Son, 
I mourn’d the fatal fight: 
Then, Broxe, for thee my lyre was strung, 
The captur’d Chesapeake | sung, 
With pure, unmix’d delight. 

Superior numbers, force were vain, 

Her deck was swept, her Captain slain, 
Her proud strip’d flag haul’d dowa : 

Sharp, short, decisive was the day, 

And Surro.n’s Hero bore away 
The palm of just renown. 

Proud of her Son, glad Surrorg pays 

This weil-earn’d tribute of her praise, 
Inserib'd to you and Fame. 

The Regent, faithful to his trust, 

Where’er ’tis found, to merit jast, 

Adds splendour to your name. 

Long be the name of Bross renown’d ! 

Aud oh! may some blest day be fouud 
To give my name to story : 

Then might my ship attendant sail, 

Partake the peril and the gale, 

Aud follow you to glory. 
This day be mirth without alloy, 
Our toasts, “* Long life, long reign, and 


Jey, 
To Him who fills the Throne ;”* 
**Our Tars, who ev’ry sea command ;” 
** And Buonaparte’s bane on land, 
Brucasr and Wetemncroy.” 
Epw. Stewart, Commander R, N. 
Ipswich, July Wth, 1815. 





Tribute to the Gallantry of the Expedition 

inst WasuincTon, under Vice-admiral 

the Hon. Sir A. Cocnrans, K. B. and 

to the revered Memory of the brave Ma- 
jor-General Ross. 

PATUXENT! now, on thy once peaceful 

side, [more } 

The sounds of Industry are —— 

ut 
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His daring spirit British valour tried : 
He heard the shout of victory —and died { 
October 1814. D. 


But hostile squadrons on thy bosom ride, 
And arm’d battalions gleam along thy 
shore. 
Thy busy haunts are now forsaken all, — 
Deserted ham'ets, or the roofless wall, 
And fields uncultur’d, on thy banks so 
green, [have been: 
Alone proclaim where once those haunts 
Aud round the ruins where the mansion 
stood [grown, 
The tangled bowers are now impervious 
And bud, and blossom wild, in solitude, 
For all that prun’d, and all that till’d, 
are gone : [word giv’n ; 
Nor voice is heard—save the loud watch- 
Nor light is seen—save where, by tempest 
driv’n, {Heav’n. 
The all-consuming flame ascends to 


’Tis not the blood-nurs’d thirst of Conquest 
lights [high ; 
The War-torch o’er thy Country blazing 
’Tis not Ambition’s scorching breath that 
blights [die ; 
Thy rip’ning fields, and bids thy harvest 
But ret: ibutive Justice grasps the brand 
Thy Leaders kindled in Canadia’s land. 
When gen’rous Britain’s every nerve was 
strain'd, [drain’d, 
Her treasure lavish’d, and her best blood 
In fancy, then, thy Ruler vainly hurl’d 
Destruction on that Isle, that singly 
stood [world, 
To save from chaivs the wide-insulted 
Till every soil was reeking with her 
blood ! 
In league unnatural, with England’s foe, 
?T was then he aim’d the parricidal blow, 
To bring the sun of Britain’s glory low. 


For this, her Chief, with masterly design, 
Did thy remote and unknown stream 
explore ; 
For this, ber banners, in extended line, 
Triumphant wav’d where fleet ne’er 
dar’d before, 
Here thy flotilla biaz’d ; and, while a band, 
With dauntless prowess, fore’d Poiomac’s 
strand — 
The gallant Ross immortal laurels won, 
Yet spar’d, though conquest-flush’d, thy 


Washington. 
Hero of Biadensburgh! I’ve seen thine 
eye, [fire ; 


Resers'd and downcast, hide its ardent 
I’ve seen it lightning flash, and victory; - 
I’ve seen it close — aud all its light ex- 
: pire! 
*Gainst * fearful odds,” on dark Patapsco’s 
side, 





SONNET, 
Addressed to the Rev. Joun Witiiamson*, 
by Bensamin Stitiineriest, Esq. 
( From Coxs’s Literary Life, &c. of Stt- 
LINGFLERT.) 


WHEN I behold thee, blameless Wil- 
liamsoa, 

Wreck’d like an infant on a savage 

shore, [soar, 

While others round on borrow’d pinions 

My busy fancy calls thy thread mis-spun ; 

Till Faith instructs me the deceit to shun ; 

While thus she speaks: ‘Those wings 

that from the stock {bore 

Of Virtue were not lent, howe’er they 

In this gross air, will melt when near the 

sun. [time ; 

The truly-ambitious wait for Nature’s 

Content, by certain, but by slow degrees, 

To mount above the reach of vulgar 

flight ; 

Nor is that mau confined to this low clime 

Who but the extremest skirts ¢ of glory 
sees, 

And hears celestial tidings with delight.” 





Tue Way to se Harry. 


OME think it a hardship to work for 
their bread, 
Although for our good it was meant: 
But those who don’t work -have no right te 
be fed; 
And the idle are never content, 


An honest employment brings pleasure 
and gain, 
And makes us our troubles forget : 
For those who work hard have no time te 
complain, 
And ’tis better to labour than fret. 
And if we had riches, they could not pre 
cure 
A happy and peaceable mind : 
Rich people have trouble as well as the 


poor, 
Although ‘of a different kind. 

It signifies not what our stations have been, 
Nor whether we’re little or great; 

For happiness lies in the temper within, 
And not in the outward estate, 

We only need labour as hard as we can, 
For all that our bodies may need, 

Still doing our duty to God and to man ; 
And we shall be bappy indeed. 





* The friend and travelling companion of Lord Haddington, and his brotber Mr, 
Baillie. Some account of this amiable, but eccentric man, is given in p. 30, 

+ Extremest skirts of glory, &c. Celestial tidings, &c.] ‘*1 will send messengers to. 
the Isles that have not heard my fame, nor seen my glory.” Isa. Ixvi. 19.—* And 
Moses said, | beseech thee shew me thy glory. Thou shalt see my back parts, but 
my face shall not be seen,”—Exod. xxxiii. 18—23. 
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Proceepincs reeeme Tuiro Session or vee Firtu Paaniamenr or Tue 
Unipep Kyxcpom or Great Barrain-anp bee ianp. 


Hovst or Commons, May'50. 

Sir Henry Parnell, having adverted to 
the Resolutions which he had formerly in- 
troduced in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, proceeded to argue on the wisdom 
and policy of that measure. He expressed 
surprize, that any danger to the Protestant 
Establishment should be apprehended, as 
in the rebellions of 1774 and 1798, the 
Roman Catholic Bishops had, by their 
conduct, shewn themselves uniformly loyal, 
and that Church was now wholly inde- 
pendent of the See of Rome. He con- 
cluded by moving for a Committee of the 
whole House to take into consideration 
the state ofthe Laws affecting his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, 

Sir J. €. Hippisley was persivaded, that 
not two persons of consideration in Great 
Britain of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
were friendly to the Petition ; and he ob- 
jected to it, because it prayed for unquali- 
fied concession, as matter of right, not of 
favour. To grant it, would be subversive 
of the very vitality of the Constitution ; 
but he would not oppose going into a 
Committee. 

Mr. Yorke said, the Petitioners required 
every thing without security, and that at a 
time wiien they manifested the most inve- 
terate hostility to the Constitution, and 
were carrying on intrigues at Rome. to 

yevent the Pope from making concessions, 
He would not oppose a Bill to remedy the 
grievances of the Catholics; but, convinced 
that the required concessions could not 
be made, he should oppose going into a 
Committee at this late period of the Session, 

Mr. Knox observed, that concession 
would open the eyes of the Catholics, and 
render the factious and designing men by 
whom they were now guided, barmless, 

Mr. M, Fitzgerald supported the mo- 
tion for a Committee, and said, that with 
regard to the Veto, he understood, that a 
Reverend Person was now on his way from 
Rome who was in possession of a docu- 
ment of a very conciliatory tendeticy. 

Mr. Ponsonby argued, that the question 
was not one touching the Catholics only, 
but the Protestaots, which affected thé 
peace, security, and happiness of the whole 
Empire: he considered it wise and pre- 
dent of the Catholics to cansider what secu- 
ritiés they could grant consistently with 
their religion iv compliance with the wishes 
and prejudices of their Protestant fellow- 
subjects. He regretted the r conduct to- 
wards his Hon, Friend (Mr. Grattan), but 
should vote for the Committee. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1815. 
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Mr. Peel spoke at some lengih against 
the motion, and in the course of his speech 
dwelt upon the insulting and menacing 
language of the leaders of the Catholic 
Board, and insisted, that there was no 
prospect of a final and conciliatory ad- 
justment. : 

Mr. Bathurst spoke to the same efféct. 

Lord Castlereagh did not think the lan- 
guage of individuals in Ireland to be dan- 
gerous ; as, on any great measure of state, 
the people were generally unqualified to 
estimate its fitness or propriety at the 
moment of adopting it, when their passions 
and interests were strongly excited or 
alarmed. ,He should vote for the Coms 
mittee ; but should therein decidedly op- 
pose unqualified concession. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the conduct 
of Mr, O’Connel in Ireland was exactly 
the same as that of the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr, Peel), who, by all kinds of exaggera- 
tion, endeavoured to aggravate the Pro- 
testants, as Mr. O’Connel, by exaggera- 
tion, thought to inflame the Catholics. 

Messrs. Pole, Elliott, Hus!isson, and 
Lord Binning, shortly spoke. 

Mr, Gratian should oppose unqualified 
concession, and declared, that if the Ca- 
tholics failed, it must be attributed to the 
want of prudence and discretion of their 
leaders, who did not assist their Protestant 
friends by acceding to the securities re- 
quired by Parliameut. 

The motion for the Committee was then 
negatived, by 228 to 147. 





' May 31. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that in 1791 the 
Bank gave 12,00CO0/. in lieu of the Stamp 
Duties on their notes, The Stamp Duties 
had increased, and the Bank circulation 
had iucreased also ; and yet no adequate 
increase had taken. place in the sum paid 
by the Bank. Upon a fair calculationghe 
issues of the Bank would preduce at the o!d 
Stamp Duties, withcut increase, 100,000d» 
per annum, instead of the som now paid 
of 42,0004; and if the«lirge notes add 
the, Bank, post. bills were > ibwould 
amount: to-a mugh larger sum :she eov- 
cluded. by moving for an accourit of notes 
and bank post bills:issued, &c. : granted. 

A short conversation then ensued, which 
induced Mr. Grenfell to move “ that on 
Wednesday next the House would fésolve 
itself into a Committee, to consider the 
rate of composition to be’ paid by ‘be 
Bank of Bngland ig lied of ‘thé Sth 
‘was’ opposedroy 


Duties."—The motioii we 
; ut 60 Mitsers, ¥ 
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Messrs. Vansittart, Ward, and Baring. and 
supported by \iessrs, Tierney, Horner, and 
Forbes ; and finally nega’ ived, vy 65 to 45, 

Lord Althorp, m moving for a Commit- 
tee to inguiue into the expenditure of 
100,002. granted by Parliament to the 
Prince Regeut by way of outfit, said if he 
could shew that an Act uf Parliament had 
been viola'ed, it would have been an ac- 
knowledged ground for interference and 
inguiry, particularly if it should prove to 
be a Money Act, which was a subject on 
which the House was very properly jealous. 
The Noble Lord then described at length 
the naiure of the grant, and contended 
that it could lega!ly be applied only to the 
outfit, whereas it bad been applied to the 
payment of the Prince of Wales’s debts. 
The Noble Lord entered into the subject 
of the Prince’s debts, adverted to the mode 
in whieh the matter bad previously been 
treated by the Nob'e Viscount (Castle- 
reagb). and said a delusion had been 
practised on the House: the money kad 
been obtained for one object, and applied 
to ancther: he therefore moved the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the application of 100,000/, granted by 
Parliament to the Prince Regent by the 
52d of the King, to defray the expeuces of 
assuming the Royal Authority; and that 
the said Committee have the powe. to send 
for and examine pape.s and persons. 

After some discussion, in which Lord 
Castlereagh, Messr~. Leach, Long, Wortley, 
and the Solicitor-General, argued stsenu- 
ously against the motion, contending that 
the country had not lust one farthing by 
the application of the money; while 
Messrs, Tierney, Ponsonby, Wynne Whit- 
bread, Calcraft, and Lord Folkstone, as 
zealously supported the motion; it was 
finally negatived, by 225 to 105. 

Avother motion, proposed by Lord 
Milton, declaring that the 100.000/. had 
been made over to Commissioners, and 
applied contrary to the Act of Parliament, 
was negatived, without a division. 





June 1. 

Mr. Wynne obia:ned leave to bring in 
a. bill, to repeal a clause in another bill 
which forbid persons to bathe iv the 
Thames by day light, after seven in the 
Moruing, any where between the East 
India Company’s Dock, at Blackwall, and 
Battersea Bridge. The amusement of 
bathing, Mr. W. remaiked, was conducive 
to cleanliness and health: it enabled per- 
sons to acquire that art which supplied 
not only a safeguard to their own lives, but 
enabled them to save the lives of others. 

The order for bringing up the Report of 
‘he New Post-Office Bill was carried, by 
56% 16. A motion for making good the 
deficiency of parish rates for lighting, 
paving, &c. arising from the houses to be 
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pulled down in the different parishes for 
the erection of the uew Post-Office, was 
carried, by 55 to 21. 





June 2. 

In a Committee of Supply, Lord Palmers- 
ton brought forward the Army Estimates : 
the reduction in the land forces since the 
Treaty of Paris, (exclusive of Militia) was 
47,000 men; and the saving for their 
support 2,652 000/. He concluded by 
moving that 190,252 men be granted for 
the land forces for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1815, (exclusive of those employed in 
the East ludia Company’s service), This 
resolution being agreed to, the Noble 
Lord moved for varions sums, composing 
the estimates, amounting in the whole to 
4,674,000/.: also agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in mov- 
ing the Army Extraordinaries, which were 
12 millions, calculated the expences of 
the Army on the Continent at 500, 0002 
a-month, which would be six miitions in 
the year; three millions more would be 
required for the expences of the Army in 
America and the West Indies, and.the re- 
mainmg three millions would be in the 
payment of debts, and for various ex- 
pences in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Tierney said, the Navy Expences. 
for this year would amoum to 80 millions, 
How, then, was a war of such expence to 
be carried on tor two years? 

All the Resolutions were carried. 





June 5. 

Lord Castlereagh moved an Address for 
the erec:ion of a monument im St. Paul’s 
to the memory of Gen. Pakenham, who 
feil on Jan. 8, before New Orleans, 

The second readiug of the Thames-Bath- 
ing Bill was carried by 21 to 15, 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, in regard to 
the houses erected on the banks, to which 
it was a nuisance, that he had once spoken 
with a person who had shot woodcocks in 
the parish of St. Martio’s in the Fields, 





June 6. 

A Bill was introduced to increase the sa- 
lary of the Master, ‘he Rolls ialreland fron 
35002. to 43007 a year; and the retiring 
salary from 27002. te 33002. a year. 

Lord Castlereagh said. that the debts of 
the Prince Regent which remained undis- 
charged on May 20, were 339,0004. 

Sir R. Peel brought in a Bill to prevent 
children being employed in manufactories 
under ten years of age; and to reduce the 
hours of actual labour to 104, 





House or L. rps, June 8. 

Lord Donoughmore, atter a prefatory 
speech in favour of’ Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, moved, .hat the House should form 
itself into a Committee, to take into con- 
sideration 
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sideration the present state of the Roman 
Catholics of Great Britam and Ireland, 
with reference to the laws by which they 
still continved to be aggrieved. The dis- 
cussion which followed was not long, not 
were the arguments novel, 

Lord Liverpool said, it would be impos- 
sible to secure a Protestant Government 
and a Protesiant Church, if Catholics were 
admitted into Parliament. 

The Duke of Sussex and Lord Grenville 
spoke in favour of the motion. 

Lord Donoughmore, at the suggestion of 
Lords Mulgrave and Harrowby, amended 
his motion, that the House should resolve 
jato a Committee upon the question early 
next Session. 

Afier a few words from Lords Melville 
and Redesdale. against, and the Ear! of 
Aberdeen for, the motion, it was negatived, 
by 86 to 60. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Rese, in moving for a Committee to in- 
quire into the state of mendicity in the 
LD letropolis, said, that the number of per- 
s«°s in the Metropolis and its vicinity who 
su »sisted hy begging, amounted to 15,000; 
vie. 6000 adults and 9000 children; aliow- 
ing Gd. per day for the maintenance of 
the former, and 3d. for the latter, the 
whole would amount to 100,000/. a year. 

On bringing up the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Supply for increasing the duty 
on law stamps; and also imposing another 
halfpenny upon the stamp of every News- 
paper, and 6d. additional for every adver- 
tisement; Sir J. Newport recommended, 
that the duty on the Newspaper stamp 
should be omitted, as injurious to the sale, 
and prohibiting information : on a division, 
however, the Resolution was carried, by 
63 to 17. 

June 9. 

Mr. Ward moved for sums for the ord- 
nance service: the total of the estimates 
for Great Britain amounted to 3,459,000/ ; 
and the estimates for Ireland to 584,0002, 
making, in all, 4,043,000/ ; being 552,000, 
more than if the peace had continued, but 
784,000/. less than the last war establish- 
ment. The Resolutions were agreed to. 








June 12. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply ; and on the motion of 
Lord Castlereagh, the Treaties relative to 
an arrangement with Holland, Russia, and 
Sweden, were referred to the Committee. 

Lord Castlereagh said, in calling the at- 
tention of the House to the Treaties now 
submitted to the Committee, he should 
have to call to the recollection of the Com- 
mittee, what were the feelings of this 
Country upon what he might be allowed 
to call the resurrection of Holland to 
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Europe; and for himself, much as be 
should have lamented the loss of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Berbice, and Demerara, to 
this country, yet, rather than have thrown 
any impediment in the way of settling 
Holland, he would-have given his assent 
to their being given up; but he must con- 
fess he felt much more satisfaction at our 
retaining them. In examining these Trea- 
ties he should first have to consider the 
charge which this Country had taken upon 
herself as related to Sweden ; next, as re- 
lated to the Netherlands; and, lastly, as 
to Russia. By our Treaty with Sweden 
we ceded Guadaloupe to her, but we had 
only ceded it to her as to our then posses- 
sional rights, and had left her to settle 
her claims as she might at the conclusion 
of the war. With respect to the second 
head, the expences in the Netherlands, be 
should want nothing extraordinary during 
the present year ; and he must vow sub- 
mit, that, even in an economical point of 
view, it would in future be for our interest 
to create'a strong barrier against France 
on the frontiers, With respect to the last 
head, the Russian Loan, be did not mean 
now to enter into any discussion as to the 
propriety or impropriety of the origin of 
this loan: that was not now the question. 
The question now was, whether this Coun- 
iry ought, in policy, to take a share of 
the charge of it joint!y with Holland, The 
Committee would find that upon the sub- 
ject of the charge, it would not excted 
136,000/. a year, and that was a charge 
which could only endure so long as the 
Netherlands should be separated from 
France. He should not propose to vote 
any sum now for the expence of fortifica- 
tions; but upon a futare occasion he 
should submit to the House, in a Commit- 
tee of Supply, the necessity of a grant of 
one million for that purpose. The Noble 
Lord then moved a resolution for granting 
the sum of 136,000/. (25 millions of Datch 
florins) to his Majesty, &c. to enable hinr 
to make good his engagement with the’ 
Emperor of Russia. 

Mr. Whitbread wished some further ex- 
planation on the subject of the arrange- 
ments, He wished to know whether all 
the minor Powers had contributed to the® 
chest at Frankfort. 

‘Lord Castlereagh observed, that the Em- 
peror of Russia certainly wished to repay 
the loan which had been obtained for that 
Empire; and would, unassisted, make an 
effort to repay it. 

Mr. Tierney, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Bankes, Sir J. 
Newport, Mr. Baring, and Mr. Forbes, 
made some observations, 

Mr. Bathurst supported the grant, and 
Mr. W. Smith opposed it. . 

The Committee then divided, for the 
motion, 104; against it, 19. 

P June 
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June 13: 

Mr. Grenfell brought forward a long 
string of declaratory resolutions touching 
balances in the hands of the Bank of 
England ; and by the concluding resolu- 
tion he proposed, that this subject should 
be taken into the early consideration of 
Parliament, with a view to place the ev- 
gagements with the Bank of England upon a 
more advantageous footing for the publick. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
vindicated the regulations of the Bank ; 
and concluded by moving the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the subject te 
this day se’nnight, to give the Honse time 
to consider the documents on the table. 

After a few words from Messrs. Pon- 
sonby, Rose, Tierney, and Mellish, the 
ques'ion was put and carried, that the fur- 
ther debate on this matter should be ad- 
journed to that day se’nnight. 

Mr. Wilberforce brought forward his 
motion respecting the further security 
that he wished to obtain for the carrying 
into effect the humane and honourable 
Act, which bad redounded so much to the 
exalied character of this country, relative 
to the Slave Trade. The advantages 
whieh had resulted from this desirable 
measure were all too well known to render 
it necessary for him to enumerate them. 
It was, however, a fact greatly to be la- 
mented, that after all the exertions which 
had for such a length of time been made 
by some of the most eminent characters 
this country had ever produced, the Act 
that had been passed was found to fall 
short of the intentions of the Legislature 
and the wishes of the whole Country, by 
its being continually evaded, and thereby 
rendered nugatory. The measure he was 
now abvuut to propose was intended to pre- 
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vent the clandestine importation of slaves 
into the West India Islands, which it was 
now found necessary to effect by a sup- 
plementary enactment to that beneficent 
Statute, which bad rendered the Parliament 
of this country the admiration of the whole 
civilized world. The mode in which he 
wished to promote this desirable end was 
hy means of a register, which had been 
recommended by that truly patriotic oha- 
racter Mr. Perceval, who had turned his 
mind to the subject, and had shown on 
many occasions that it was what he had 
much at heart. He concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the better 
prevention of the illicit importation of 
slaves into the British colonies, 

Mr. Browne thought that a question 
which touched so closely the constitutional 
rights and private interests of the Colonies, 
ought not to be brought on at so late a 
period of the Session, without sifficient 
parliamentary grounds to support it. It 
should be postponed till next Session, to 
give an opportunity to those who would be 
affected by it, to know the extent of its 
operation, As the evidence necessary 
could be obtained only in a Committee, 
he would move as an amendment, to leave 
out all the words in the origina! motion 
after the word ‘‘ that,” for the purpose of 
inserting the fallowing : “a Committee be 
appointed to inquire, whether any clan- 
destine importation of negroes in the Bri- 
tish Colonies had taken place since the 
passing of the Act for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade.” 

After some observations by Mr. Prothe- 
roe, Sir John Newport, Mr. Douglas, Sir 
S. Romilly, and Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. A: 
Browne withdrew his Amendment; and 
leave was given to bring in the Bill. 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Downing-street, July 3. Extract of a 
dispatch from the Duke of Wellington, 
dated Orville, June 28, [See Part I. p. 636.) 

The citadel of Cambray surrendered on 
the evening of the 25th inst. andthe King 
of France proceeded there with bis Court 
and his troops on the 26th. I have given 
that fort over entirely to his Majesty.—I 
attacked Peronne, with the Ist brigade of 
guards, under Major-gen, Maitland, on the 
26th in the afternoon. The troops took 
the hornwork, which covers the suburb on 
the left of the Somme, by storm, with but 
small loss; and the town immediately 
afterwards surrendered, on condition that 
the garrison should lay down their arms 
and be allowed to return to their homes.— 
The troops on this occasion behaved re- 
markably well; and I have great pleasure 
in reporting the good conduct of a battery 
of artillery of the troops of the Netherlands. 
I have placed in garrison there two batta- 





lions of the troops of the King of the Ne- 
therlands. —The armies under Marshal 
Blucher and myself have continued their 
operations since I last wrote to your Lord- 
ship. The necessity which I was under of 
halting at Cateau, to allow the pontoons 
and certain stores to reach me, and to 
take Cambray and Peronne, bad placed 
Marshal Blucher ove march before me ; 
but I cunceive there is no danger in this 
separation between the two armies. He 
has one corps this day at Crespy, with de- 
tachments at Villars Coterets aud La Ferte 
Milon; another at Senlis ; and the fourth 
corps, uncer Gen, Bulow, towards Paris: 
he will have his advanced guard to-morrow 
at St. Denis and Gonasse. The army unt 
der my command has this day its right be- 
hind St. Just, and its left behind Taub, 
where the high road from Compeigne joins 
the high road from Roye to Paris.—The 
reserve is at Roye.—We shall be upon the 
Oise 
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Oise to-morrow.—It appears by all ac- 
counts, that the Enemy’s corps collected 
at Soissons, and under Marshal Groacby, 
have not yet retired upon Paris ; and Mar- 
shal Biucher’s troops are already between 
them and that city. 





SuppLeMent To THE Gazerre, July 4. 

Foreign-office, July5. Extract of a Dis- 
patch trom Wm. A’Court, esq. his Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary to the King 
of the Two Sicilies, to Viscount Castle- 
reagh, dated Naples, June 17. 

His Sicilian Majesty made this day his 
public entry into his capital, after an ab- 
sence of nine years. The crowd that 
thronged the road all the way from Portici 
was immense, and nothing could exceed 


, the enthusiasm of the people on the ap- 


pearance of the legitimate Monarch. It 
was impossible to mistake the public feel- 
ing upon this occasion, The theatrical 
processions of Murat drew crowds, as I 
am told, of curious spectators ; but curi- 
osity was not the inducement here : in 
every countenance might be read the 
honest expression of heartfelt joy at the 
return of a beloved and native Sovereign. 
His Majesty was received, on his arrival 
at the Palace, by all the principal Nobility 
of the country, the great majority of whom 
appeared to partake of the enthusiasm 
which had been previously demonstrated 
by the lower classes. In fact, never was 
national joy so unequivocally and so uni- 
versally displayed. 

Extract of a Dispatch from Lord Borgh- 
ersh to Viscount Castlereagh, dated Na- 
ples, June 17: 

Having received the commands of his 
Majesty, King Ferdinand IV. to attend 
him from Portici, in his entry into his ca- 
pital, I had this day the honour of being 
present with his Majesty, and of witnessing 
the enthusiasm with which he was received 
by his people. The King entered Naples 
at the head of his own troops, together 
with the Austrians and British, who defiled 
before him on his arrival at his Palace. 
The constant attachment the Neapolitan 
people are kuown to have ever borne their 
legitimate Sovereign, makes it unneces- 
sary to detail to your Lordship their joy 
at his return, His Majesty re-assumes 
the Government of his country, beloved 
and respected by all classes of his subjects, 





Lonpon Gazerre Exrraorpinary. 

Downing-sireet, July 7. Captain Lord 
Arthur Hill arrived last night with dis- 
patches, of which the following are an ex- 
tract and a copy, addressed to Earl Ba- 
thurst by the Duke of Wellington, dated 
Gonasse, 2d and 4th inst. 

Gonasse, July 2. 

The Enemy attacked the advanced 
guard of Marshal Prince Blacher’s corps 
at Villars Coterets, on the 28th; but, the 


main body coming up, they were driven 
off, with the loss of 6 pieces of cannon, and 
about 1000 prisoners.—It appears that 
these troops were on their march from 
Soissons to Paris, and having been driven 
off that road by the Prussian troops at Vil- 
lars Coterets, they got upon that of Meaux, 
They were attacked again upon this road 
by Gen. Bulow, who took from them 500 
prisoners, and drove them across the 
Marne.—They have, however, got into 
Paris. —The advanced guard of the Allied 
army under my command crossed the 
Oise on the 29th, and the whole on the 
SOth; and we yesterday took up a position 
with the right upon the height of Roche- 
bourg, and the left upon the Bois de Bondy. 
—Marshal Blucher, having taken the vi. 
lage of Aubervilliers, or Vertus, on the 
morning of the 30th of June, moved to his 
right, and crossed the Seine at St. Ger- 
main as I advanced; and he will this day 
have his right at Plessis Pique, bis left at 
St. Cloud, and the reserve at Versailles.— 
The Enemy have fortified the heights of 
Mon'martre and the town of St. Denis 
strongly, and by means of the little rivers 
Rouilion and la Vielle Mar, they have in- 
undated the ground on the North side 
of that town; and water having been in- 
troduced into the Canal de ’Ourcq, and 
the bank formed into a parapet and bat- 
teries, they have a strong position on this 
side of Paris. The heights of Belleville are 
likewise strongly fortified, but I am not 
aware that any defensive works have been 
thrown up on the left of the Seine. —Having 
collected in Paris all the troops remaining 
after the batile of the 18th, and all the de- 
pots of the whole army, it is supposed the 
Enemy have there about 40 or 50,000 
troops of the line and guards, besides the 
national guards, a new levy called Les 
TiraiJleurs de la Garde, and the Federés. 
I have great pleasure in informing your 
Lordship, that Quesnoy surrendered to his 
Royal Highness Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands on the 29th of June. I in- 
close the copy of his Roya! Highness’s re- 
port upon this subject, in which your 
Lordship will observe with satisfaction 
the intelligence and spirit with which this 
young Prince conducted this affair.—lI 
likewise understand that Bossaume hes 
surrendered to the officer sent there by the 
King of France to take possession of that 
town. [Transtation. 
Petit Wargnies, June 28, 
On the day before yesterday I had the 
honour of receiving your Grace’s letter, 
dated Joncourt, 26th inst. sent by your 
Aide-de-camp, Capt. Cathcart, whom I 
have requested to inform your Excellency, 
that Marshal Count Rothallier had arrived 
this morning to summon the place in the 
name of Louis XVIII, He entered intoa 
negociation with Lieut.-gen. Degpreaux, 
Governor of Quesnoy. The only result, 
however, 
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however, produced by this, was a very 
singular reply from the Governor, from 
which it appeared to me that he might 
possibly be induced to capitulate, aud 
I determined at once on firing sume shells 
and shot into the town, and of advancing 
our tirailleurs to the very glacis, to annoy 
them in every quarter, with a view of mak- 
ing some impression on the Commandant, 
and of endeavouriug by that means to ex- 
cite to revolt the national guards and inha- 
bitants, who are said to be well disposed 
towards us. From the information col- 
lected as to the fortifications, there ap- 
peared to me no reasonable chance of tak- 
ing it by escalade, the ditches being filled 
with water, in addition to the inundation 
which had been made. At 11 o’clock at 
night, I ordered five howitzers and six six- 
pounders to open on the town, and I con- 
tinued the fire until three o’clock at day-~ 
break. The town was at one time on fire 
in three places, but the fire was shortly 
extinguished. Some men were killed in 
the town, and several wounded, which ap- 
pears to have produced exactly the effect 
which I wished. Last night Gen. Anthing, 
who commands the Indian brigade, sent an 
officer with the proposals to the Com- 
mandant, according to the authority which 
I had given to him, and coupled with a 
threat of bombardment and assault.— 
Upon this a negociation was entered into, 
which ended in the signing of the following 
capitulation, this night; that is to say, 
that he wouid send an officer, with an Aide- 
de-camp of Gen. Anthiug, to Cambray, to 
ascertain the fact of the residence of the 
King of France in that town, and the abdi- 
cation of Buonaparte in favour of his son, 
and that, thereupon, he would give us this 
night, at six o’clock, possession of the Porte 
des Forets, to be occupied by a company 
of artillery; and that the next morning 
the garrison should march out of the town; 
the national guards to lay down their arms, 
and return to their homes; the Comman- 
der, and that part of the garrison who were 
not national guards, were to go and receive 
the orders of Louis XVIII. in whose name 
we shall take possession of the town. 
Gonasse, July 4. 
My Lord—Field-Marshal Prince Blu- 
cher was strongly opposed by the Enemy in 
taking the position on the left of the Seine, 
which | reported in my dispatch of the 2d 
inst. that he intended to take up on that 
day, particularly on the heights of St. 
Cloud and Meudon; but the gallantry of 
the Prussian troops, under Gen. Ziethen, 
surmounted every obstacle, and they suc- 
ceeded finally in establishing themselves 
on the heights of Meudon, and in the vil- 
lage of Issy. The French attacked them 
again in Issy, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 3d, but were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss ; and finding that Paris was 
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then open on its vulnerable side, that a 
communication was opened between the 
two Allied Armies by a bridge which I 
had established at Argenteuil, and that a 
British corps was likewise moving upon 
the left of the Seine, towards the Pont de 
Neuilly, the Enemy sent to desire that the 
firmg might cease on both sides of the 
Seine, with a view to the negociation, at 
the palace of St. Cloud, ef a Miiitary Con- 
vention between the armies, under which 
the French army should evacuate Paris. 
Officers accordingly met on both sides at 
St. Cloud ; and | inclose the copy of the 
Military Convention which was agreed to 
last night, and which had been ratified by 
Prince Blucher and me, aud by the Prince 
@’Echmuh! ono the part of the French 
army.— This convention decides all the 
military questions at this moment existing 
here, and touches nothing political.—Gen. 
Lord Hill has marched to take possession 
of the posts evacuated by agreement this 
day, and | propose to-morrow to take pos- 
session of Montmartre.—I sead this dis- 
patch by my Aide-de-camp, Capt. Lord 
A. Hill, by way of Calais. He will be able 
to inform your Lordship of any further 
particulars, and I beg leave to recom- 
mend him to your favour and protection. 
I have, &c. WELLINGTON. 





This day, the Sd of July, 1815, the 
Commissioners d by the Commanders 
in Chief of the respective armies, that is 
to say, the Baron Bignon, holding the 
Portefeuille of Foreign Affairs ; the Count 
Guilleminot, Chief of the General Staff of 
the French army; the Count de Bondy, 
Prefect of the Department of the Seine, 
being furnished with the full powers of his 
Excellency the Marshal Prince of Ech- 
muhl, Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Army, on one side ; and Major-gen. Baron 
Muffiing, furnished with the full powers of 
Marshal Prince Blucher, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Prussian Army; Col. Hervey, 
furnished with the full powers of the Duke 
of Wellington, Commander- in-Chief of the 
English Army, on the other side; have 
agreed to the following articles : 

Art. 1, There shall be a suspension of 
arms between the Allied armies command- 
ed by Prince Blucher and the Duke 
of Wellington, and the French army under 
the walls of Paris. —2. The French army 
shall put itself in march to morrow, to 
take up its position behind the Loire.— 
Paris shall be completely evacuated in 
three days ; and the movement behind the 
Loire shall be effected within eight days. 
—3. The French army shall take with it 
all its materiel, field - artillery, military- 
chest, horyes, and property of regiments, 
without exception. All persons belonging 
to the depots shall also be removed, as 
well as those belonging to the different 
branches 
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branches of the administ. ation, which be- 
long to the army.—4, The sick and wound- 
ed, an! the medical officers whom 1 may 
be unecessary to ieave with them, are 
placed under the special protection of the 
Commau? vrs-ia Chief of the English and 
Prass:an armies.—5. The military and 
those holding empicymenis to whom the 
for. going aviicle relates, shall be at liberty, 
immediately after ther rec: very, to r jom 
the corps to which they beiong.—6. The 
wives and children of all mdividnals be- 
long.ng to the French army, shall be at 
liber + to remaw in Paris. Tne wives 
she!! be allowed to quit Paris for the par- 
pose of re-juming toe army, ard to carry 
-~with them their p:operty, and that of their 
husband:,—7. The officers of the line em- 
ployed w.h the Federés, or with the tirail- 
leurs ot che Nationa! Guard, may either 
join the army.or return to .bety homes, or 
the places of their birth.-—8, To-morrow, 
the 4h of Juiv, at mid-day, St Dens Sc 
Ouen, Clichy, and Newly, shail be given 
up. ‘he day after to-morrow, the 5th, at 
the same hour, Montmartre snail be given 
up. he third day, the 6th, all the bar- 
riers shali be given up —9. The duty of 
the City of Parisshali con:mue to be done 
by the Nationa: Guard, and by the corps of 
the Muu«ipal Gens d’armerie.—10, The 
Commanders-in-Chref of the English aud 
Prussian armies engage to respect, aud to 
make those under their command respect, 
the actua! Authorities, so long as they shall 
exist.—11. Public property, with the ex- 
ception of that which resates to war, whe- 
ther it belongs to the Government, or de- 
pends upon the Municipat Authority, shail 
be respected; and the Allied Powers will 
no! iwterfere in any manner with its ad- 
mimstration and management.— 12. Pri- 
vate persons and property shall be equally 
respected. The mbhabitants, and im ge- 
wera! all individuals who shal! be in the 
capital. shall continue to enjoy their rights 
and liberties without being disturbed or 
cailed to account either as to the situations 
which they hoid or may have held, or as 
to their conduct or political opinions.— 
13. The foreign troops shall not interpose 
any obstacles to the provisioning of the 
capital, and will protect, on the contrary, 
the arrrival and the free circulation of the 
articles which are destined for it.—I4, The 
present Convention shail be observed, and 
shal! serve to regulate the mutual! reiations 
unt:l the conclusion of peace. Io case of 
ruptare, it musi be denounced, in ‘he usual 
forms, at least ten days befvreband.— 
15, If difficulties arise in the execution of 
any one of the articles of the present Con- 
vention, the interpretation of it shal! be 
made in favour of the French army and of 
the City of Paris.—16. The present Coa- 
vention is declared common to ail the 
Allied Armies, provided it be ratified by 
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the Powers on which these armies are de- 
pendant.—17. The ratitications shall be 
exchanged to-morrow, the 4th of July, at 
six o’clock in the morning, at the bridge 
of Nevilly.—18. Commissioners shali be 
named vy the respective parties, in order 
to watch over the execution of the present 

Convention. 

Done aud signed at St. Cloud, in tripli- 
cate, by the Comunssioners above named, 
the day and year before mentioned. 

Tne Saron Bicron.—Count Guiitemont. 
Count De Konpy.—The Baron De Mur- 
Frinc.—F. B. Hervey, Colonel. 

Api oved and -atifiedthe present suspen- 
sion of arms, at Paris, the 3d of Juy, 1815. 
Approved, Mar. the Priace D’Ecumuat. 





Downing-street July 11. From Field- 
Marshai the Duke of Wellington, K. G. 
Paris, July 8, 1815. 
My Lord,—In consequence of the Con- 
vention with the Enewy, of which I trans- 
mitted your Lordship the copy in my dis- 
patch of the 4th, the troops under my com- 
mand avd that of Freid-Marshal Prince 
Blucher occupied the barriers of Paris on 
the 6th, aad entered the city yeterday ; 
which bas ever since been perfectly 


quiet. he King of France entered Paris 
this day. 
Ihave, &e. WELLINGTON, 





Suprcement To THe Gazette, July 11. 

The first dispatch is from Lord Stewart, 
dated from the Imperial head-quarters at 
Manbeim, the 25th of June.—He details 
the different movements to be made by the 
Bavarian Marshal Wrede, by Count Lan- 
geron and the Russians, by the Prince of 
Wartemburg, andthe ArchdukeFerdinand, 
All were to unite at Nancy, 

The second dispatch from Lieut.-gen. 
Stewart, dated Manbeim, June 25, reports 
that Saargemines was carried by storm 
with trifliug luss. At Saardbruck there 
was more opposition by General Menigi 
with some cavairy and 400 peasants; but 
the bridge was saved. Prince Charles of 
Bavaria had pushed on to Bouckemont 
with the advanced guard. The Prince 
Royal had made the passage of the Qucsch. 
The Mayors of the differen! villages bad 
orders to sound the tocsin, and make the 
country rise ; but they would not resort to 
this fatal measure. 

The third dispatch from the same is 
dated the 26th of June, and state) that 
Bitsch has been summoned, but refused 
to surrender. Marshal Wrede was advan- 
cing with 508000 men tu Chateau Salines. 

The fourth is from the head-quarters at 
Rheinzabern, on the 28th of Jane at night, 
Marshal Wrede had received a proposal 
for an armistice, which he had referred to 
head-quarters, but it was not attended to. 
The Prince of Wurtemberg — aod 
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drove the Enemy through the forest of 
Haguenau. Lieut.-gen. Walmoden drove 
the Enemy over the Selz. The Archduke 
Ferdinand passed the Rhine at Basle on 
the 26th. General Rapp is supposed to 
have thrown himself inte Strasburg. 

The fifth is from Col. Jenkinson to Lord 
Stewart, dated June 25, announcing the 
retreat of Rapp towards Strasburg with 
11,000 men, with whom it was supposed 
he meant to join Suchet at Besancon. 
Rapp makes known to the Prince of War- 
temburg Buonapaite’s abdication in favour 
of his son; but as this notification is made 
subsequent to orders being given for the 
union of Suchet’s and Lacourbe’s corps 
at Besancon, it is suspected to be merely 
to gain time. 

The 6th, 7th, and Sth dispatches are 
also from Col. Jenkinson, and detail the 
movements of the Prince of Wurtemburg 
in pursuit of Rapp. The 9th dispatch, 
dated Vendenheim, June 19, from Colonel 
Jenkinson, contains au account of the at- 
tack and storm of Gen. Rapp’s position 
near Strasburg. He was pursued under 
the guns of the fortress, and Strasburg was 
then invested. 

The 10th dispatch is from Brigadier 
Gen. Upton, dated Chateau Salines, June 
27, announcing a deputation to Field- Mar- 
shal Wrede. Nancy and Luneville were 
to be occupied the next day. 

[The remainder is as follows :} 
Imperial Head-quarters, Saarebourg, 
July 3, 1815. 

My Lord,—The head-quarters of the 
Sovereigns and the Prince Field Marshal, 
arrived yesterday at this place ; the neces~- 
sity of the close investment of Pfalzbourg, 
which is on the grand road from Stras- 
burg to Paris, and the march through 
the defile and passage of the Vosges with 
so large a part of the army, and nearly all 
the artillery, made the undertaking of yes- 
terday almost Herealean; the guas and 
carriages were drawn up, by parties of 
soldiers, rocky steeps, that appeared inac- 
cessible ; the road had been made in the 
space of some few hours, to avoid the for- 
tress, and to shorten the mareh ; but the 
difficulties were too great, added to the 
imtense heat of the weather, to get the 
trains and guns through, and the Field- 
Marshal has found himself under the ne- 
cessity of halting this day. The accounts 
from Field-Marshal Prince Wrede state 
his belief of his having some corps of the 
Enemy on his left, or in the direction of 
St. Diez or Brayeres. The Marshal has 
received directions fromPrinceSchwartzen- 
burg, in consequence of the joint request 
of the Duke of Wellington and Marshal 
Blucher, to advance rapidly. It appears 
the authorities, at Nancy request Prince 
Wrede to maintain order im the town, 
General Czernicbeff fell im with a detach- 


meant of the Enemy, on the-left of the Mo- 
selle, between Metz and Longvion, con- 
sisting of between two and three thousaad 
men, one squadron of cuirassiers, and 
some artillery, which he attacked and 
drove back into Metz. Gen. Colleredo’s 
(the Ist) corps was sharply engaged an 
the 28th ult, between Donnemarie and 
Befort with La Courbe’s rear-guard, in 
which affair he took a great number of pri- 
soners, driving the French before him in 
all quarters: his loss was 300 men killed 
and wounded. The Archduke Ferdinand 
pushed forward to Remiremont, to ope- 
rate on the flank and rear of La Courbe, if 
hé should remain near Befort. It is re- 
ported that Rapp’s cavalry from Stras- 
burg, with two regiments of infantry, 
are endeavouring to make their way to La 
Courbe. The Commandant of Toul has 
refused to surrender the place; that of 
Maresall made a sortie with 200 men, but 
was driven back with loss. The commu- 
nication is completely established between 
the Prince Royal of Wurtemburg and the 
Archduke Ferdinand. The desertion out 
of Strasburg is very great. The armies 
will continue their movements forward as 
rapidly as possible between the Seine and 
the Marne. The Bavarian army will be 
directed from Nancy on Ligny, Vetry, Les 
Franeves, and. Fere Champenoise. The 
Russian army follows in two columns ; the 
right on Chateau Salinet, by Pout a Mous- 
son, St. Michael, Chalons, and Epernia. 
The left and the head-quarters of the 
Sovereigns, by Ligny, St. Dizier, Vetry, 
and Montmiral. The Austrian or left 
wing of the army operates also in two co- 
lumns. The lst corps d’armée supports 
the Russian left, and follows La Courbe 
from Befort towards Langres and Chau- 
mont, or whatever direction he may take. 
—The 2d corps, as your Lordship already 
knows, continues its operatiuns in the Val- 
lee du Rhin, and blockades Strasburg, 
—The 3d corps, being relieved there, 
marches by Mutzig, Mirecourt, Joinville, 
Vitry, and on Fere Champenoise, — The 
reserve from Colmar directs itself on St, 
Diez and Mirecourt, and unites with the 
3d corps, taking care of the blockades of 
Sebletistadt and St, Maurice Aux Mines. 
— Gen. Mannassy commands the block- 
ade of Hunningen and Befort ; Gen. Count 
Hoxberg, Neu Breysach; and Count 
Stuhbaymer, Schlettstadt.—I fear I may 
intrude on your Lordship’s time by a re- 
petition of detail; but to point out the 
marches clearly, it is necessary continu- 
ally to revert to the operations of the 


main corps. Your Lordship will observe, . 


that by the separation of La Courbe and 
Rapp, and the possible detachmeats that 
either may have made, as also the uncer- 
tainty of Suchet’s line of retreat, together. 
with the number of strong places we here. 
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to blockade, we shall be liable to have 
small corps and detachments of the Ene- 
my starting up in different quarters ; they 
may even gain partial successes in our 
rear; but the best precautions have been 
taken by the Prince Field Marshal, con- 
sistent with our scale of operations, and 
nothing essential can affect the great 
movement. The armies will be assembled 
at Fere Champenoise on the 14th. 
Ihave, &c. Srewart, Lt.-gen, 
P. S. Intelligence has just arrived, that 
the Archduke Ferdinand, in investing 
Neubrisach, had a sharp action. The 
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village of Wickelsheim was strongly occu- 
pied by the Enemy, but they were driven 
out by the Austrian regiment of Wurtem- 
berg. The Archduke’s advance was to 
be at St. Marce aux Mines, the 1st July, 
on which day the investment of Schlettstadt 
was to take place. Count Colloredo had 
another sharp action on the 29th, in the 
neighbourhood of Befort. In consequence 
of the nature of the ground, the opposi- 
tion was great, but the Austrian loss is 
trifling. 

[The remainder of this Gazette shall be 


given in our next.] 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


At no former period of our History was 
this Country placed in a situation so 
proudly pre-eminent as that which it oc- 
cupies at the present moment; nor, in 
the most successful of our wars, have we 
ever seen a day so brightened by victory, 
so ennobled by conquest. In almost all 
former wars, down to the signature of a 
treaty of peace, there bave still been ob- 
jects of military or naval prowess, the at- 
tainment of which could have. been wished, 
though hope were out of the question. In 
the present glorious contest, success may 
be said to have exhausted itself; no 
triumph can be imagined which we have 
not already achieved ; and it would be 
difficult pow to conceive any desirable 
addition to either the glory or the power 
of this happy Nation. 

Let us compare our present state with that 
in which we were placed some six or seven 
years ago. Then, oppress to France, we 
saw all Europe ranged on her side as de- 
pendants or allies. The Spanish struggle 
broke out ; and the Patriots were so un- 
fortunate, that in this country the cause 
of the Peniasula appeared hopeless. Aus- 
tria made a new effort to regain her inde- 
pendence, and again sunk beneath the 
victorious arms of France. England was 
menaced, and some of her most experi- 
enced statesmen urged the necessity of 
husbanding her resources for self-defence, 
and of leaving Spain to her fate. When 
the first important triumphs in that coun- 
try were known, how few dared to hope 
that these would lead to the final expul- 
sion of the French, much less to the per- 
fect emancipation of Europe, and the to- 
tal overthrow of Buonaparte! Few en- 
joyed that thought which gladdened the 

ic mind of Mr. Perceval, when he 
red—“ is was impossible to suppose 
that it could be the divine intention of 
Providence long te permit the continuance 
of that system of oppression and usurpa- 
tion under which Europe had groaned.” 
Few then attached that interest to his 
words which now belongs to them, when 
Gewr. Mac. July, 1815, © 


he added, “ It may, perhaps, not be pre- 
sumptuous in us to hope that we may be 
the instruments of delivering the world from 
its thraldom, It is not impossible but 
that in that very Peninsula, in which the 
tyranny of France has been so cruelly ma- 
nifested, she will receive her death- wound, 
if not her grave.”»—Many persons in Eng- 
land still considered the contest to be pro- 
longed in vain; and when the insanity 
of Buonaparte led him to make war on 
Russia, so little hope had yet gilded our 
prospects, that the principal opponent of 
Ministers declared, he should not be sur- 
prised if the French Ruler got to St. Pe- 
tersburgh before the English Ambassador, 
who was then on his way to Russia. To 
feel the happiness of our present situation 
it is proper that we should recal the 
gloomy horrors of the past. To judge of 
the vast importance of the conquests we 
have gained, let us carry our recollection 
back to that awful pause which succeeded 
the destruction of Moscow, With what 
iaterest did we then look for intelligence 
of a retrograde movement on the part of 
Buonaparte ! with what joy did we wel- 
come it when it at length arrived! though 
as yet incapable of anticipating those un- 
exampled disasters which, in the emphatic 
language of the Russian Proclamation 
that was then issued, “ broke the arm of 
the Giant,” and made that retreat for ever 
memorable.—And what was the subject of 
the congratulations which then resou 
from all quarters? It was not that the 
chains of Europe were broken ; for at that 
period no one dared to assert, that when 
the winter had passed away, Buonaparte 
would not be in a condition to renew the 
attempt, Our exultatien was founded but 
on this reflection, that in one i 
Buonaparte had not succeeded in his 
fort to subjugate Russia. That that 
mighty empire might eventually be left 
in unimpaired greatness, and that the 
Pewsinsula would be wholly rescued from 
the domination of France, was all that we. 
could then anticipate with es 
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and there were not wanting those, who 
regarded such hopes as chimerica!l. The 
liberation of Germany, the emancipation 
of Italy, the restoration of Holland, were 
not then thought of; and yet these great 
objects have been achieved, in addition 
to those the attainment of which was then 
all whereto we could aspire. 
FRANCE. 

The second abdication of the Throne 
of France by Napoleon Buonaparte was 
alluded to in our last Numher, and has 
since received full confirmation. We 
must, however, take up the thread of our 
Abstract at the period immediately follow- 
ing the great Battle of Waterloo. 

After wituessing the irretrievable rout of 
his troops in the dreadful engagement on 
the 18th ult. Buonaparte returned in haste 
to Paris, where he arrived at eleven o’clock 
on the night of the 20th, at the very time 
when the Parisians were exulting at the 
reports of his success on the 15th and 
16th*. His sudden and unexpected re- 
turn, coupled with rumours of the great 
defeat of the 18th, changed their ill- 
founded exultation into a sullen grief. 

The next morning the arrival of Buona- 
parte was known throughout Paris, and 
the public consternation became general. 
In the course of the day he summoned his 
Ministers, and stated to them explicitly, 
that Ais Army was no more, and that he re- 
quired their assistance in the formation of 
another. 

According to the account of this affair 
officially given in the Paris Papers, the 
battle was decidedly with Buonaparte at 
eight o’clock in the evening of the 18th, 
and promised a brilliant triumph for the 
following day, But we shall here quit our 
Abstract for a moment, and quote the 
French account verbatim : 

*«« After eight hours fire, and charges of 
infantry and cavairy, all the army saw 
with joy the battle gained, and the field of 
battle in our power.—At half after eight 
o’clock four battalions of the middle guard, 
who had been sent to the platform on the 
other side of St. John, in order to support 
the cuirassiers, being greatly annoyed by 
their fire, endeavoured to carry the batte- 
ries with the bayonet. At the end of the 
day, a charge directed against their flank 
by several Euglish squadrons put them in 
disorder, and obliged them to re-cross the 
ravine. Several regiments near at hand, 
seeing some troops belonging to the 
guard in confusion, believed it was the 
old guard, and, in consequence, fied in 
disorder. The cry, “ Ali is lost, the Guard 
is driven back,” was heard on every side. 
The soldiers pretend, even, that on many 
points several ill-disposed persons cried 
out, ‘ Sauve gui peut.’—However that may 


* See vol. LXXXV. Part L p. 557. 
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be, a complete panic spread itself through- 
out the whole field of battle, and they 
threw themselves io the greatest disorder 
on the line of communication ; soldiers, 
cannoneers, cassoons, all hurry to this 
poiat; the old guard, which was im res 
serve, was attacked and completely cut 
up.—In an insiaot the whole army fell 
into disorder ; all the soldiers and arms 
were mingled pel-mel, and it was utterly 
impossible to form a single corps. The 
enemy, who perceived this great confu- 
sion, immediately attacked with their ca- 
valry, and increased the disorder; and 
such was the confusion, owing to night 
coming on, that it was impossible to rally 
the troops, and point out to them their 
error.—Thus was a battle terminated, a 
day of false manceuvres rectified, the 
greatest success insured for the next day, 
all lost by means of a momentary panic. 
The squadrons placed on the side of the 
Emperor were disorganized and destroyed 
by an overwhelming force, and there was 
nothing left but to follow the torrent, The 
park of reserve, all the baggage which had 
re- the Sambre, in short every thing 
in the field of battle, remained in the 
wer of the enemy.” 

The Assembly of Representatives, on 
being made acquainted with Buonaparte’s 
official report of the battle, declared their 
sitting permanent; and the most energetic 
expression of public opiniou on the danger 
that threatened France was manifested, in 
which there did not appear any disposition 
to connect the interests of Buonaparte 
with those of the Country. The Emperor 
was at the Palace of Elysée, and there all 
his Ministers assembled in Council. The 
event had transpired ; a multitude of per- 
sons assembled round the Palace, and a 
faint cry of “ Vive  Empereur” was heard, 
The impatience of the Assembly of Depu- 
ties was at its height. A message was 
sent to them from the Council, to say. 
that in six hours a communication woul 


-be made to them. To which they replied, 


that they would only allew one hour for a 
message to know the determination of the 
Emperor. Upon which Regnault de St. 
Jean Angely, as the organ of the Council 
of Ministers, sta to the Emperor, in 
plaia, but respectful terms, that the in- 
terests of France demanded Tuat »18 Ma- 
JESTY SHOULD ABDICATE THE THRONE. 
Buonaparte said, “*‘ What! do you say so? 
Ei tu Brute!” To which Regnault an- 
swered, ‘* Your Majesty may believe that 
it is with grief of heart I announce to you 
the fatal necessity ; but the well-being of 
France demands this sacrifice at your 
hands.” Napoleon finally signed his ab- 
dication in favour of his Son, whom he 
proclaimed under the name and title of 
Napoleon the Second. He particularly 
impressed upon the two Chambers this 

condition, 
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condition, repéating it to the Chamber of 
Peers, through Cambaceres, the Presi- 
dent, “ Remember! I abdicate only in 
favour of my Son.” This point was dis- 
cussed violently in both Chambers. At 
length, the abdication was accepted,: and 
a complimentary returned by the 
Chamber ; but with regard to the title of 
young Napoleon, the question was evaded. 
A commission of five was chosen, in con- 
junction with the other Chamber, to exer- 
cise provisionally the functions of Govern- 
ment; and the individuals named were, 
Fouche, Catnot, Grenier, Caulincourt, and 
Quinette. In the course of the debates, 
Carnot having stated that the Imperial 
Guard had reached Rocroy, and that 
Soult was rallying the army, and had 
already collected 60,000 men on the 
frontiers, Ney got up and flatly contra- 
dicted him: “ It is time,’ said he, “that 
the truth should be spoken. Instead of 
60,000, it is utterly impossible to collect 
25,000 men ; and even those cannot again 
be brought to face the enémy, after such 
a defeat as they have sustained. With 
respect to the Imperial Guard, [ myself 
commanded it under the Emperor ; and I 
aver, that it is totally destroyed. Nothing 
now remains to be done, but to treat for 
peace with the Enemy.” This speech 
produced a strong sensation in the As- 
sembly. 

The Chambers, after much discussion, 
adopted Resolutions incident to the extra- 
ordinary situation of France. Having 
declared their sittings permanent, and re- 
solved to support the independence of the 
Nation, they voted that an attempt should 
be made to negotiate an armistice with 
the Duke of Wellington.—In conjunction 
with Marshal Blucher, the Allied army had 
entered France by Bavay, the Prussians 
by Beaumont. The remains of the French 
army had retired upon Laon. All bar- 
riers between Waterloo and Paris seemed 
to disappear, aod our army penetrated 
unopposed into the very heart of France. 
The town of Cambray was taken by esca- 
lade by Sir. C. Colville. St. Quenten was 
abandoned to Marshal Blucher; and Guise 
surrendered on the 24th. Various mili- 
tary operations were undertaken, and ex- 
ecuted with the greatest success, by dif- 
ferent brigades of the Allied Army. Among 
these, not the least brilliant was the storm- 
ing of Peronne, which was called La Pu- 
celle de France, because it had never before 
been taken. 

The subsequent occupation of Paris by 
the immortal Wellington and Blucher, di- 
minishes the ioterest that would else be 
attached to the proceedings of the other 
Allied Forces. Having concerted a grand 
scale of combined movements, the several 
armies under Prince Wrede, the Prince of 
Wurtemberg, the Archduke Ferdinand, 
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Prince Schwartzenberg, and Gen. Fri- 
mont, marched directly forward to the 
gteat object m view; overthrowing the 
Enemy’s troops ander Rapp, La Coarbe, 
and Suchet, wherever they made a stand, 
and disregarding small bodies of French, 
which might infest their rear or injure 
their communications, 

In consequence of a Convention, the 
troops under the command of the Duke of - 
Wellington; and that ef Field Marshal 
Prince Blacher, occupied the Barriers of 
Paris on the 6th, and entered the city on 
the 7th inst. 

On the same day the Provisional Go- 
vernment dissolved itself, and made a No- 
tification accordingly to the King and the 
two Chambers. It was proposed by M. 
Manuel that the Chamber should continue 
to sit, until the Representatives were re- 
moved at the point of the bayonet. The 
meeting, however, soon after separated ; 
and the two Chambers were declared dis- 
solved by Louis XVIII. who entered his 
capital on the. 8th. The procession was 
attended with the asual accompaniments 
of a Parisian spectacle—the enthusiastic 
acclamations of a delighted populace ! ! 

On the 9th, the King appointed his Mi- 
nisters ; introducing a new regulation, 
which brings the practice of the French 
Government nearer than before to that of 
the English. According to this arrange- 
ment, there is a Privy Council, compre- 
hending the Princes, the Ministers, and 
such others as the King may name; and 
a Cabinet Council, or Council of respons 
sible Ministers. The latter are m number 
eight; and the departments over which 
they preside are those of Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, Police, Justice, War, the Mas 
rine, the Household, and the Interior. All 
the Ministers are named, except the last. 
M. Talleyrand is President of the Coun- 
cil, and Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
Baron Louis has the Finances ; the Duke 
of Otranto (Fouche), the Police; Baron 
Pasquier, the department of Justice and 
Keeper of the Seals; Marshal Gouvion 
St. Cyr, the department of War ; Count 
de Jaucour, the Marine; aud the Duke 
de Richelieu, the Household. 

The Allied Sovereigns arrived at Paris 
on the 10th, in the following order: the 
King of Prussia at seven in the evening ; 
the Emperor of Russia at half-past eight ; 
the Emperor of Austria about nine. — 
Louis visited all these Sovereigns upon 
their arrival, and remained with the Em- 
peror Alexander three hours. This latter 
Sovereign seems to be a great favourite 
with the people, who hope, through his in- 
tercession, to avoid the evils of war which 
they sc justly merit. Not only the Prus- 
sian troops were quartered in great nom- 
bers on the Parisians, but contributions 
to a great amount had been laid on Paris, 

Versailles, 
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Versailles, and other places near the capi- 
tal. Prioce Blueher had made prepara- 
tions to destroy the bridge named after te 
battle of Jena ; when the Allied Sovereigns 
stopped him, through (it is supposed) the 
intercession of Louis the Eighteenth. The 
bridge of Jena, and that of Austerlitz, 
are, however, to receive new names. The 
Parisians seemed seriously alarmed by 
these severe measures of the Prussians ; 
their tone was quite humble and submis- 
sive; and they at length feared that they 
themselves would be made to suffer part of 
the miseries which they had inflicted on 
other Nations. It is said, that they will 
be compelled to surrender the pillaged 
Pictures and Statues. 

Lisle, Valenciennes, Lyons, and many 
other places, have surrendered. At Mont- 
pelier and Amiens there have been san- 
guinary scenes hetween the Royalists and 
Buonapartists. The cause of the latter, 
however, must now be hopeless ; since, 
BuonararRTE HAS SURRENDERED HIMSELF 
vo THE Britis Government, solicited its 
protection, and has actually arrived at an 
English port. 

The case was this : 

The Ex-Emperor, on leaving Paris after 
his abdication, retired to Rochefort, with 
an intention (if practicable to elude the 
vigilance of the British naval force lying 
off that port) to sail for the United States 
of America, After long watching in vain 
for such an opportunity, he came at last 
to the resolution of throwing himself on 
the British for protection. 

By dispatches from the Hon. Captain 
Maitland, dated July 14, we learnt that 
Count Las Casses and Gen. L’ Allemand 
were commissioned by Buonaparte to in- 
form Capt. Maitland of his desire of 
throwing himself on the protection of 
England, But Capt. Maitland, with cau- 
tious prudence, made Las Casses and L’ Al~ 
lemand clearly understand, that he could 
engage for nothing. more than simply te 
convey Buonaparte te England, there to 
be received as it.might seem best to his 
Majesty’s.Government. With this inti- 
mation, the Ex- ror was received on 
board the Bellerophon ; having ackuow- 
ledged his submission to be pure, abso- 
lute, and unconditional.—The Bellero- 
phon has since arrived in Piymouth Sound 
with Napoleon Buonaparte and his suite 
on board; and there, we understand, he 
will remain till the Allied Powers deter- 
mine how he shall be disposed of. It is, 
however, confidently stated, and we believe 
truly, that he will be sent to St. Helena. 

Buonaparte, it is said, in the French 
Papers, wrote from Rochefort the follow- 
ing letter to the Prince Regent of Eng- 


“ Altesse Royale, 
* En butte aux factions qui divisent 


mon pays, et a l’inimitie des plus grandes 
Puissances de Europe, j’ai terminé ma 
Carriere politique; et je viens, ‘comme 
Themistocle, m’asseoir sur les foyers da 
peuple Britannique. . Je me mets sous la 
protection de ses lois ; que je reclame de 
V. A. R. comme le plus puissant, le plus 
constant, et le plus genereux, de mes 
ennemis. ** NaPor son, 

** Rochefort, July 13.” 

[ We annex a verbal translation of this 
very remarkable Epistle : 

** Your Royal Highness, 

«« Exposed to factions which divide my 
country, and to the enmity of the greatest 
Powers of Europe, I have terminated my 
political career ; and I come, like Themis- 
tocles, to place myself on the hearths of 
the British people. I put myself under 
the protection of their laws ; which [pro- 
tection] I demand of your Royal High- 
ness, as the most powerful, the most con- 
stant, and the most generous of my ene- 
mies,”’} 

Buonaparte has always been remark. 
able for expressing himself in classical 
language, nor does the present letter yield 
to any of his former compositions m that 
characteristic attribute. But in his his- 
torical allusion he is not equally happy : 
the circumstances of Themistocles’ poli- 
tical degradation differ widely from those 
of Napoleon’s ; and the relative condition 
of their respective enemies is equally dis- 
similar. ‘Themistocles had not only been 
the greatest enemy of the Persians, but 
he had been victorious over them, What 
victories did Buonaparte ever gain over 
us? What Themistocles did to Xerxes we 
effected against Buonaparte. We de- 
stroyed his navy. Themistocles, after 
being the saviour of his country, improved 
her fortifications, rebuilt her Pireus, and 
filled her harbours wich a numerous and 
powerful navy, which rendered her the 


mistress of Greece. Yet in the midst of- 


that glory the conqueror of Xerxes in- 
curred the displeasure of his countrymen, 
which had proved so fatal to many of bis 
illustrious predecessors, He was banish- 
ed from the city; and as he had sought 
in vain a safe retreat among the Republicks 
and barbarians of Thrace, he threw him- 
self into the arms of a Monarch whose 
fleets he had defeated, and whose father 
he had ruined. The character of the il- 
lustrious Athenian was, besides, noble 
and virtuous; and we believe it will not 
be pretended, that in this respect, any 
more than in the nature of their exploits, 


a resemblance will be found between The. | 


mistocles and Buonaparte. We may add, 
that as little similitude exists between the 


characters and circumstances of the Bri. 


tish and Persian natious. 
By an Official Report of the proceed- 
ings of Buonaparte, from the time — 
arriv 
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arrival at Rochefortto his embarkation on 
board the Bellerophon, we find, that he 
continued to encourage hopes of being re- 
called by the Two Chambers, until he 
heard of their dissolution, and the en- 
trance of the King into Paris. 


HOLLAND. 

The States-General of Holland, in tes- 
timony of their gratitude for the exertions 
of the Prince of Orange in the battles of 
the 16th and 18th of June, have come to 
@ resolution, to present his Royal High- 
ness with the domain of Soestdyk, with all 
its dependencies, in the name of the 
Dutch people, to be held by him in full 
property; and to fit up and furnish the 
Royal Hunting-seat there at the public 
expense. A monument in honour of the 
troops is also to be erected on the domain, 

It is stated, on the authority of letters 
from Brussels, that the King of the Ne- 
therlands has created the Duke of Wel- 
lington Prince of Waterloo, and conferred 
on him the estate of La Belle Alliance. 

GERMANY. 

The Gazette Officielle of Paris lately 
contained, in five sheets, the Act of the 
Congress at Vienna, by which Europe is 
now cut and divided, with the view of 
creating a balance that shall secure the 
future tranquillity of the world. It seems 
to have been published at this critical mo- 
ment to dispel the apprehensions of the 
French as to any purpose of dismember- 
ment of their territory; and certainly if 
the principle and letter of this solemn 
Act of the Potentates be observed and ad- 
hered to, there can be no eocroachment 
made on the boundary of France, as fixed 
by the Treaty of Paris, We intended to 
have given a brief abstract of this very 
long Act; but it is so complicated, and 
the lines of demarcation so minute, that 
nothing but the faithful deliseation of a 
map can make the new divisions of terri- 
tory intelligible. 

We hear that the Prince Regent of 
Great Britain bas given the government 
of Brunswick, daring the minority, to his 
Roya! Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
who will reside at Brunswick. 

The King of Prussia has issued a De- 
cree, convening a National Representa- 
tion on the Ist of September, who are to 
have the power of legislating on all ob- 
jects which concern the personal rights 
and property of their fellow Citizens, in- 
cluding taxation. 

Geran Act or ConrEeDERATION, 

This Act, which is just published, con- 
sists of 19 articles. It provides, that the 
affairs of the Confederation shall be ma- 
naged by a general assembly, in which all 
the Members of the Confederation shall 
be represented by their Plenipotentiaries, 
who shall each haye one vote, either seve- 
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rally, or as more than one 
Member, as follows: — Austria, 1 vote; 
Prussia, 1 ; Bavaria, 1 ; Saxony, 1 ; Han- 
over, 1; Wirtemberg, 1; Baden, Elector 
of Hesse, 1; Grand Duchy of Hesse, 1 ; 
Denmark for Holstein, 1; the Nether. 
lands for Luxemberg, 2; the Grand-Ducal 
and Ducal Saxon Houses, 1; Brunswick 
and Nassau, 1; Mecklenberg Schwerin 
and Mecklenburg Strelitz, 1; Holstein, 
Oldenburg, Anhalt, and Schwartzburg, 
1; Hohenzollern, Lichtenstein, Rens, 
Schaumberg Lippe, Lippe and Waldeck, 
1; the free cities of Lubeck, Frankfort, 
Bremen, and Hamburgh, | ; total, 17 votes. 

Where the propositions relate to altera- 
tions in, or an abolition of fundamental 
laws of the Confederation, the Diet then 
forms a Committee, in which the Mem- 
bers vote according to the extent of their 
territories, in the following proportion :— 
Austria, Prossia, Saxony, Bavaria, Han. 
over, and Wurtemberg, four votes each ; 
Baden, Electorate of Hesse, Grand Duchy 
of Hesse, Holstein, and Luxemburg, three 
votes each; Brunswick, Mecklenburgh, 
Schwerin, and Nassau, two votes each; 
Saxe Weimar, and a great number of 
minor German Princes, with the free 
towns, one vote each ; total, 89 votes. 

The questions on ordinary occasions are 
to be decided by a small majority of votes ; 
but in fall Committee by a majority of at 
least three-fourths. 

Every member engages to assist in the 
protection of Germany, and of every se- 
parate state of the league, against any 
attack; and they reciprocally guarantee 
to each other their possessions. After 
war has been declared, no member can 
enter into separate negociations with the 
enemy, or conclude a separate peace or 
armistice. The members also bind them- 
selves not to make war on each other, but 
to bring their differences under the consi- 
deration of the Diet. It is also agreed, 
that the diversity of the Christian Faith 
shall occasion no difference as to the en- 
joyment of civil and political rights. The 
state of the Jews is to be taken into con- 
sideration; and in the mean time the pro- 
fessors of that faith continue to enjoy the 
rights already extended to them. The 
Confederate Princes and Free Cities are 
to secure to their subjects the right of 
possessing landed property out of the 
state—the right of free emigration from 
one Confederate State to another, with a 
right of entering into the civil and military 
service of any Confederate State, if no 
grievous obligation to military service in 
their native country stand in the way.— 
The Diet, at its first meeting, is to take 
into consideration the commercial inter. 
course of the different States, and to oc. 
cupy itself with the formation of some uni- 
form regulations relative to the’ Freedom 

of 
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ef the Press, and securing the rights of au- 
thors and publishers against oppression. 
POLAND. 

The re-establishment of the Kingdom 
of Poland, under the Emperor Alexander, 
as King, was proclaimed on the 20th of 
Jane, at Warsaw. The Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791 is to be the basis of the new 
Government, 

AMERICA. 

The American Government has fixed its 
Peace Establishment, the details of which 
have been published. The army list in- 
cludes only eight regiments of infantry, a 
rifle regiment, a corps of engineers, a 
corps of artillery, and a regiment of light 
artillery. 

Stereotype-privting has been introduced 
into America. A Bible, with marginal 
notes, has been stereotyped at New York, 
and is to be followed by those Lexicons 
and Dictionaries used at Schools. Hither- 
to, these works have been imported from 
England. 

The Indians residing in the vicinity of 
the Missouri still continue their hostilities 
against the United States; and this war- 
fare is marked by all those atrocious fea- 
tures of barbarity so peculiar to Indian 
hatred, A party of these savages re- 
cently surprized the village of Cole San 

in, on the Missouri; and, having 
burnt the houses, massacred all the men, 
women, and children in the place — 200 
souls ! 

Our Commercial Treaty with the United 
States is, we learn, in a complete state, 
the ratification being only wanting, in the 
hands of Mr. Q. Adams, the American 
Minister at this Court. It is short in the 
form, but comprehensive in the substance. 
By the first article, the Navigation Laws 
of the two Countries are for mutual benefit 
dispensed with ; and British vessels trading 
to American ports, and American vessels 
trading to British ports, bave equal privi- 
leges with regard to duties and exemptiens 
with native vessels, respectively. This 
benefit not only extends to the ships, but 
to the cargoes. Thus cotton-wool, which 
on coming to Engiand in British ships 
from the United States is liable to a duty 
of only one penny per pound, and if im- 
ported in American vessels is subject to.a 
charge of three pence in the pound, will 
incur the same duty if conveyed in the 
bottoms of either of the two Countries. 

The second article admits of free trade 
to Calcutta, and to all the British settle- 
ments of the Peninsula of Hindostan. 
With regard to China there is no regula- 
tion, because that trade is exclusively 
‘ with the India Company ; and this Com- 
pany has no power or authority to ob- 
struct the trade to China, either with re- 
gard to the Americans or any other fo- 
reign State, 


A third article, and not the least im- 
portant in the view of the American Go- 
vernment, restricts the British from enter- 
ing into any trade with the numerous tribes 
of Indians occupying any part of the 
country within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

—____—_—_—_——EEEEEEE_—_— 
iRELAND. 

July 2. The Duke of Devonshire, when 
in Ireland, gave a piece of ground and a 
liberal donation, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a church at Knockmoure, which was 
consecrated this day by the Bishop of 
Cloyne. It is a small but elegant build- 
ing. The altar-piece is a fine painting of 
the Resurrection, after Titian. 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

We have already noticed (iu Part I. p. 
464) the dreadful accident at Heaton Col- 
liery, on the 3d of May last. The Miners 
were taking precautions at the time, it 
appears, to let off the expected influx of 
water from some antient collieries in the 
neighbourhood, long since abandoned, by 
driving a drift in a direction to perforate 
the old workings near Heaton Burn, At 
four o’clock on the fatal morning, Mr. 
Miller, the resident or under-viewer, vi- 
sited the men engaged in this operation, 
and a dripping of water from the roof 
being pointed out to him, he gave direce 
tions that the work should be squared up ; 
and said he would send in the borers to as- 
certain whether the water proceeded from 
the waste of the old collieries or no. Inless 
than a quarter of an hour after, the water 
began to run more freely through the 
chink ; and the two drifters, becoming ra- 
ther alarmed, sent their boy to apprize 
two other men who were working near 
them, with the state of the mine, and to 
acquaint all the men in the pit with their 
danger. The youth, probably impelled 
by fear, made the best of his way to the 
shaft, and escaped, The two workmen 
first mentioned, had now quitted the face 
of the drift, and presently after, a fright- 
ful crash, accompanied by a violent gust 
of wind, which extinguished the candles, 
warned them that an immense torrent of 
water was rushing into the mine: they fled 
precipitately towards the working-shaft, 
distant about a mile; and as the water of 
course flowed first down the lowest level, 
reached it just in time to save their lives, 
The two men who were working near them, 
the boy just mentioned, and fifteen other 
men and boys who were on the rollyway, 
were so fortunate as to make their escape, 
but not till the last was up to his waist in 
water. Every possibility of retreat to 
those left behind was now cut off; and 
seventy-five human beings, including Mr. 
Miller, were shut up in the workings to- 
wards the rise of the colliery, either to 
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perish by hunger, or die for want of re- 
spirable air. The sufferers who thus found 
a living grave, have left twenty-four wi- 
dows and seventy-seven orphans, besides 
Mrs. Miller, and her eight children, to 
deplore their untimely fate. 

A melancholy catastrophe has also 
since taken place, at Newéottle Colliery, 
situated on the river Wear, by an explo- 
sion of inflammable gas. At present the 

: proprietors are working the Hutton main; 
the deepest and best of five beds of coal 


within the royalty, its thickness being six , 


feet two inches, and like most seams, sub- 
jected to carburetted hydrogen, nearly 
destitute of water. At five o’clock in the 
afternoon of June 2d, a cloud of dust and 
smoke was seen to issue from the mouth 
of one of the three shafts, called the Suc- 
cess pit, 108 fathoms deep; and ina few 
minutes ene of the trappers, not above 
six years of age, cried out to be drawn 
up; he was quickly followed by fourteen 
men and boys, most of whom were shock- 
ingly scorched, four only having escaped 
the effect ofthe inflammable gas. Several 
intrepid pitmen soon descended into the 
mine, and found the corpses of fifty-seven 
men stretched on the floor; some appeared 
to be burned to death, but the greater 
number to have been suffocated by the 
after-damp. A few sti!l retained signs of 
life, but expired o. being brought into 
the atmosphericair, 2blast was partial ; 
for many of the men had quitted the boards 
where they had been at work apparently 
unhart, but met their fate on the waggon- 
way, being suffocated before they could 
reach the shaft. Of nineteen horses in the 
mine six only were killed; those in the 
stables having survived, for the air-courses 
were soon restored, 

July 7. In the afternoon, about four 
o’clock, as Colonel Poyntz, his two sons, 
and their tutor, Miss Parry and Miss 
Emily Parry (daughters of the late Ad- 
miral Parry, of Fareham), a fisherman, 
and his son, were returning to land, at 
Bognor, in a pleasure yacht, a sudden 
gust of wind upset the boat, when the 
whole party, except Colonel Poyntz and 
the boatman, were drowned; the latter 
saved the Colonel by swimming with him 
on his back. Mrs. Poyntz was locking 
from the drawing-room window the mo- 
ment the acciden' happened. 

July 8. A fire occurred inUnion-street, 
Bath, at the house of Mr. Dimond, bair- 
dresser. About 12 o’clock, he was aroused 
from his sleep by some persons, who ob- 
served the fire issuing from the lower part 
of the premises. Mrs. Dimond was for- 
tunately absent. Mr. Dimond imme- 
diately alarmed his female servant, and 
rushed into the street; be ventured back 
again, however, to urge her escape; but 
the poor creature, wishing to save ber 
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little property, returned to her room, and 
perished in the attem The staircase 
being in flames, sev firemen ascended 
a ladder to attempt the rescue of the un- 
fortunate girl, but the ladder broke, and 
the chief fireman belonging to the two 
Bath Fire- offices, fell from the attic win- 
dow on the pavement, and was killed; 
leaving a widow and eight children. 

July 15. Last night a dreadful cata« 
strophe occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester. Two coaches that run daily 
from Hinckley to Leicester had set out in 
the evening. The first having descended 
the hill that leads to Leicester, was ob- 
liged to stop to repair the harness. The 
Other coachman from the top of the hill 
saw the accident, and seized the moment 
to give his antagonist the go-by, and im- 
mediately flogged his horses into a gallop 
down the hill. The horses in the midst 
of their speed took fright at something 
lying on the road, and became so uoma- 
nageable, that, in their sweep to avoid the 
object of alarm, the driver could not reco- 
ver them so as to clear the post of the 
turnpike gaté at the bottom of the hill; 
and the velocity was so great that in am 
instant the coach was split into two, and 
three persons were dashed to pieces 
instantly expired, two others survived but 
a few hours, in the greatest agony ; four 
were conveyed away in chaises for sur- 
gical aid with fractured limbs, and two 
that were in the dickey behind were thrown 
with that part of the coach to a great dis- 
tance, and not much burt by falling ia 
the hedge. The coachman fell a victim 
to his fury and madness. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 

“ Windsor Castle, July 1.— The King 
has passed the last mouth in uniform 
tranquiility, and his Majesty continues in 
good bodily health, but without any di- 
minoutioa of his disorder.” 

Saturday, July 1. 

The third anniversary of the Rox- 
burghe Club was held, Sir M. Sykes 
supplying the place of the moble presi- 
dent, Earl Spencer, who was absent from 
indisposition. The very rare translation 
of the second book of the Eneid, by Lord 
Surrey, having been accurately repriated, 
was distributed among the members, by 
whom it is considered as most precious 5 
and the meeting had the high gratification 
of seeing the “ Bibliotheca Spenceriana”” 
brought to a close, by the publication of 
the fourth volume (see p. 49).——-Mr. Dib« 
din has raised a splendid and durablee moa 
nument to the taste and judgment of the - 
Nobleman whose name this work so hos 
nourably records. Typographical anti- 
quities will ever interest the real scholar 5 
and the judicious selection of books wd 
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lies a cultivation of mind peculiarly 

graceful in the higher ranks of society, 
Wednesday, July 5. 

This day the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, Recorder, 
Sheriffs, Common Council, and Officers 
of the Corporation.of London, waited upon 
the Prince Regent at Carlton House with 
an Address of congratulation upon the 
glorious. victory obtained by the Allied 
Army, on the 18th of June, under the 
command of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington ; to which Address his Royal 
Highness was pleased to.return a most 
gracious answer. 

Friday, July 7. 

This night, about nine o’clock, a dread- 
ful fire broke out at the oil-warehouse of 
Mr, Shelton, in George-yard, Tower-bill, 
which entirely destroyed the same, with 
the tobacco and gun-manufagtories ad- 
joining: the backs of several houses in 
Crescent-place, Minories, were much da- 
maged, and several persons were much 
hurt in consequence of an explosion of 
gunpowder. 

Friday, July 14. 

This night, the neighbourhood of Spi- 
tal-fields was thrown into universal terror 
by an explosion in.the house of one Lichi- 
leau, in John-street, Brown-street. This 
was almost instantly succeeded by ano- 
ther ; and one universal blaze was spread 
over the whole neighbourhood. The pro- 
prietor was a manufacturer of fire-works, 
and in his house were deposited several 
barrels of gunpowder which had exploded. 
The house was fiterally blown up from its 
foundation, and all its inmates buried in 
the ruins. These consisted of six or eight 
persons, namely, Mr. Lichileau, his wife 
and sister, two other females, servants, a 
Mr. Oldham, and it is feared some others, 
In the houses. adjoining, also, on either 
side, three or four more perished, and a 
number of persons in the surrounding 
neighbourhood were dreadfully hurt by 
pieces of glass, brick, timber, and other 
articles, failing mpon them, or being 
forced into the windows by the effects of 
the explosion. _The house of Mr. Lichi- 
leau was situate within two doors of the 
brewery of Trumay and Hanbury, and 
within four doors of Brown-street, where 
there is. a meeting of three others; and 
such was the effect of these dreadful ex- 
plosious, that it not only consumed the 
two adjoining houses, but nearly destroy- 
ed four others, and injured some hun- 
dreds, forcing itself round the corners, 
and spreading destruction down the streets, 
the whole exhibiting a terrible picture of 
havock and destruction, At two o’clock on 
Saturday the engines continued to play 
upon the ruins, while at each house some 
of the. wretched victims who had fallea 
Were discovered, aud dragged forth in a 
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mutilated state. At three o’clock the re- 
mains of Mrs, Lichileau, her sister, and 
a female servant, had been taken out. — 
The fire is said to have been ogcasioned 
by Mr, Lichileau striking a light, to look 
for some squibs which two boys came to 
purchase. 

Another fire, equally destructive as to 
property, but happily’ without the loss 
of lives, broke out the same night at Up- 
per Shadwell. It originated in a range of 
building between Bell and Sail Wharfs, at 
Cock-hill ; and in a few minutes the en- 
tire of the buildings between the street 
and the river were in a blaze. No less than 
21 concerns were wholly reduced to ashes. 

Sunday, July 9. 

A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving 
for the late Victory, ordered to be read 
in all the Churches in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland : 

“O God, the Disposer of all human 
events, without whose aid the strength of 
man is weaknvss, and the counsels of the 
wisest are as nothing, accept our praise 
and thanksgiving for the signal viciory 
which thou hast recently vouchsafed ta 
the Allied Armies in Flanders.—Grant, Q, 
merciful God, that the result of this 
mighty battle, terrible in conflict, but glo- 
rious beyond example in success, may 
put an end to the miseries of Europe, and 
stanch the blood of Nations.—Bless, we 
beseech Thee, the Allied Armies with thy 
continued favour. Stretch forth thy right 
hand to help and direct them, Let not 
the glory of their progress be stained by 
ambition, nor sullied by revenge; but let 
Thy Holy Spirit support them in danger, 
coutroul them in victory, and raise them 
above all temptation to evil, through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord ; to whom with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
glory now and for ever. Amen.” 

A subscription for the relief of the wi- 
dows and orphans of the brave men who 
fell at the battle of Waterloo, is opened 
in the Metropolis. Upwards of 100,000/, 
have been already subscribed. 

A grand National Monument, in com- 
memoration of the gallant men who fought 
at the memorable battle of Waterloo, is 
to be erected in St. James’s Park, as near 
as possible to the spot where the guns are 
fired on all military victories and other re- 
joicings, and where the military are as- 
sembled daily. 

A handsome monument has recently 
been erected by the Fellows of the Lin- 
nean and Horticultural Societies of Lon- 
don, in Chelsea church-yard, to the.me- 
mory of Philip Miller, the author of thie 
Gardener’s Dictionary, who died in 1771, 
in testimony of their gratitude for the 
eminent services rendered to the sciences 
of botany and horticulture by his industry 
and writings. 32 
GazetTs 
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Gazette Promotions. 
July 6, Sir F. M‘Naughten, a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal. 
Sir E. Stanley, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court at Madras. 
Whitehall, July 15. Right Hon. G. Le- 


. veson Gower, a Peer of the United King- 


dom, by the title of Visc. Granville, of 
Stone Park, 

The Earl of Clancarty, a Peer of the 
United Kingdom, by the title of Baroa 
Trench, of Garbally. 

J. G. Harris, esq. Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate to the Army under the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Whitehall, July 18. The dignity of a 
Baron of the United Kingdom granted un- 
to the following Noblemen, viz. 

Rt. Hoa. John, Eari of Strathmore, by 
the name, style, and title of Baron Bowes 
of Streatham Castle, co. Durham, and of 
Luuedale, co. York. 

Rt. Hon. Lieut.-gen. George, Earl of 
Dalhousie, K. G. C. B. by the name, &c, 
of Baron Dalhousie, of Dalhousie Castle, 
co. Edinburgh. 

Rt. Hon, George, Earl of Aboyne, by 
the name, &c. of Baron Meldrum, of 
Morven, co. Aberdeen. 

Rt. Hon. George, Earl of Glasgow, by 
the name, &c. of Baron Ross, of Hawk- 
head, eo. Renfrew. 

Rt. Hon. John Willoughby, Earl of 
Enniskillen, by the name, &c. of Baron 
Grinstead, of Grinstead, Wilts. 

Rt. Hon. Edmund Henry, Earl of Lime- 
rick, by the name, &c. of Baron Foxford, 
of Stackpole-court, co. Clare. 

Rt. Hon, Peniston Visc, Melbourne, by 
the name, &c. of Baron Melbourne, of 
Melbourne, co. Derby. 

Francis Almaric Spencer, esq. (com- 
monly called Lord Francis Almaric Spen- 
cer), by the name, &c. of Raron Charchill, 
of Sandridge, co. Hertford. 

And to George Harris, Col. of the 72d 
reg. of Foot, and General of his Majesty’s 
Forces, by the name, &c. of Baron Har- 
ris, of Seringapatam and Mysore in the 
East Indies, and of Belmont, Kent. 

War-office, July 18. The Prince Re- 
gevt bas been pleased to grant promotion 
to the following, recommended for brevet 
rank, for their conduct in the battle of 
Waterloo :— Majors, F. Reh, 4th batt. of 
the line K. G. L.; Edw. Parkinson, 33d 
foot ; KR. de Lutterman, 3d batt. of the line 
K. G. L.; Hans Baron Bussche, Ist light 
batt. ditto; F. de Robertson, Ist batt. of 
the line, ditto ; Philip Baron Gruben, Ist 
reg. of hussars ditto ; George Krauchen- 
berg, 3d reg. of hussars, ditto ; Thomas 
Hunter Blair, 91st foot; Dawson Kelly, 
13d foot ; Bobert Bull, royal artil.; Edw. 
Cheney, 2d dragoons ; Richard Liewellyn, 
28th foot; A Fredericks, 2d light 
dragoons, K, G.'L.; Donald M’Donald, 
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92d foot; J. P. Bridger, 12th light dra. 
goons; George Home Murray, 16th light 
dragoons; William Thornhill, 7th light 
dragoons ; J. Lewis Watson, 69th foot ; 
Augustus Baron Reitzenstein, Ist light 
dragoons, K. G, L. ; John Hare, 27th foot ; 
George Baring, 2d light infantry, K.G. L ; 
Jonathan Leach, 95th foot; Peter Brown, 
23d foot; Thomas F.. Wode, 42d foot; 
Francis Dalmer, 23d foot ; Richard Eger- 
ton, 34th foot; William Chalmers, 52d 
foot; John M. Cutcliffe, 23d light dra- 
goons; John Parker, royal artil.; C. H. 
Churchill, Ist foot guards; George T. 
Wilson, 4th foot; John Keightley, 14th 
foot ; George Miller, 95th foot; Charles 
Beckwith, 95th foot ; John Campbell, 42d 
foot; William Campbell, 23d foot ; Charles 
de Petersdorff, 8th line batt. K.G.L.; 
James Bourchier, | ith light drag. ; James 
Grant, 18th light dragoons; Brook Law- 
rence, 13th light dragoons ; John Thomas 
Keyts, 5ist foot; Augustus Sympher, 
artil. K. G, L.; Charles C. Radclyffe, 1st 
dragoons; Fielding Brown, 40th foot; 
Thomas W. Taylor, 10th light dragoons ; 
L. Arguimbeau, Ist foot; Michael Chil- 
ders, 11th light dragoons; Henry George 
Smith, 95th foot ; Felix Calvert, 32d foot ; 

William Staveley, royal staff corps ; Alexe 
ander Campbell Wylly, 7th foot; Brevet 
Major Delacy Evans, 5th West India re- 
giment; to be Lieutenant-Colonels in the 
Army.—[Then follows a list of Carrains 
raised to the rank of Masons, which shall be 
given in our next. 

July 18. Patrick Colquhoun, esq. Agent 
and Consul General for the Free Hanseatic 
Towns of Lubec, Bremen, and Hambargh. 

Rear Adm. Sir George Cockbarn, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 





EccresiasTical PaeverMEnts. 

Rev. Dr. H. Ryder, Dean of Wells, re- 
commended to be elected Bp. of Glou- 
cester. Gasette. 

Rev. Joseph Essen, South Stoneham, V. 

Rev. Joah Furey, M. A. (Vice Provost 
of King’s college, Cambridge), Fording- 
bridge V. with Ibbetsby Chapel annexed. 

Rev. J. Griffiths, M. A, Lloughor R. 

Rev. Arthur Rogers, Sapiston perpetual 
curacy, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Webb, D.D. Fornham All 
Saints R. and Westley annexed, co. Suffolk. 

Rev. Wm. Abbot, M. A. Horstead and 
Cottishall Rectories, Norfolk. 

Rev. R.Sutliffe, B.D. Lamborn R. Essex. 

Rev. G.T. Duffield, Prescot V. co. Lane. 

Rev. Charles Richards, M. A. South 
Sfoneham V. Hants. 

Rev. James Wetherell, M. A. Upton St. 
Leonard’s perpetual curacy, co. Gloucest. 

Rev. J. P. Williams, Clarendoo Ry Ja- 
maica. 

Rev, John Harwood, Stanton by Dale C. 


co. Derby. 
. BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 

June 26. The Countess of Craven, a dau. 
—30. At Rhode Hall, the wife of Randle 
Wilbraham, esq. a dau. 

July 5. In New Boswell-court, the wife 
of Robert Belt, esq. barrister-at-iaw, of a 
son and heir.—9. The wife of Capt. Chas. 
Grabam, of the Hon. Company’s ship 
William Pitt, a son.—10. In Upper Berke- 
ley-street, the lady of Sir Richard Mount- 
ney Jephson, a dav.—14. At Edinburgh, 
the wife of Capt. R. H. Barclay, R.N. a 
dau.—17. At his Select Establishment for 
the education of youth, in Cheyné-walk, 
Chelsea, the wife of the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, M. A. Lecturer of Brompton, of 
a boy; being their sixth child. 

Lately. {a Berkeley-square, the Countess 
of Jersey, a son,—At Lyons, Lady Clon- 
curry, a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 10. At the house of the British 
Minister at Palermo, Lieut.-col. A’Court, 
Adj.-gen. to the British Forces in the Me- 
diterranean, to Mary, only daughter of 
Abrabam Gibbs, esq. 

June 21, James Wheble, esq. of Wood- 
ley-lodge, Berks, to Miss O’Brien, eldest 
daughter of the late Major O’Brien, 

July 1. Gen. Baron Obert to Miss Par- 
kins, of Chesfield-lodge, Herts, 

At Edinburgh, Wm. Honyman, esq. son 
of Sir W. Honyman, to Miss Thomson, of 
Mansfield. 

3. Hon. Mr. Powlett, son of the Earl of 
Darlington, to Lady Caroline Lowther, 
daughter of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

4. Dr. J. Hunter, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr, William Patison, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

6. At Lewisham, Rev. Robert Jones, 
M.A. his Majesty’s senior chaplain at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to Agnes, second 
daughter of the late Rear-admiral George 
Dundas. 

John Halkett, esq. of the Albany, to 
Lady Catherine Douglas, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Earl of Selkirk. 

Francis, eldest son of John Rogers, esq. 
of Yarlingtow-lodge, Somerset, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Benjamin Bick- 
ley, esq. of Bristol. . 

7, At Dublin, Thomas Tennison, esq. 
of Castle Tennison, co. Roscommon, to 
Mary Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
John Coore, esq. of Golder’s-hill, Hen- 
don, Middlesex. 

8. W. Aldwell, esq. of Prospect, co. 
Tipperary, to Miss Duckett, daughter of 
T. Duckett, esq. of Clonmell. 

Thomas Coulman, esq. of Leeds, co. 
York, to Mary, daugher of John Gee, 
esq. of Haldenby-park. 

10, Lieut.-col, Haverfield to Miss Isa- 
bella Meyer, of Kew, 

11, At Oxford, Rev. Thomas Gaisford, 


M.A. Regius Professor of Greek, and 
Recior of Westwall, co. Oxford, to Helen, 
Qd dau. of the late Rev. Robert Douglas, 

15. James Ford, esq. of Clifton, ta La- 
vinia, third daughter of Peregrine Stock- 
dale, esq. of Bristol. 

Robert Micklem, esq. of Hurley, Berke, 
to Miss Cruttwell, only daughter of the 
late Mr. Richard C. printer, of Bath. 

15. John Thompson, esq. of Clay-bill, 
Middlesex, to Susanna, eldest daughter of 
Robert Patmore, esq. of White-hall, Ching- 
ford, Essex. 

Thomas Gibbons, esq. of Sutton-house, 
co, Hereford, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. John Kent, of Bicester, 
co, Oxford, 

18, Rev. J. Kaye, D. D. and master of 
Christ’s-college, Cambridge, to Miss Eliza 
Mortlock, of Abingdon-ball. 

19. Lieut.-colone! Charrettie, 2d Life 
Guards, to Margaret-Anne, only daughter. 
of J. H. Burgess, esq. of Parkanaur, co. 
Tyrone. 

J. Brooksbank, esq. second son of B, 
Brooksbank, esq. of Healaugh-hall, near 
Tadcaster, to Miss Raper, only daughter 
of Jobn Raper, esq. of York, banker. 

20. G. N. Best, esq. barrister-at-law, 
of the Middle Temple, to Joanna-Flizabeth 
Joddrell, relict of the late H. Joddrell, 
esq. of Bayfield-hall, and daughter of J, 
Weyland, esq. of Woodrising-hall, Norfolk. 

John King, esq. of Highbury-place, to 
Constantia, third daughier of the late Rev, 
A. Crole. 

Lately. Lieut. Harvey, Royal Artillery, 
eldest son of J. Harvey, esq. of Mount 
Pleasant, co. Wexford, to Eliza-Mary, 
second daughter of Col. Colebrooke, of 
the same corps. 

T. G. Maddison, esq. 7th Hussars, to 
Thomasine, only davghter of the late 
Alexander M‘Crae, of Jamaica. ' 

Rev. Henry Hutchins, fellow and tutor 
of Trinity - hall, Cambridge, to Miss 
Hutchins, of Astley-castle, co. Worcester, 

At Milwich, Mr. W. Vernon, son of 
of G. Vernon, esq. of Hilderstun-hall, co. 
Warwick, to Mary, second daughter of 
J. Jenkinson, esq. 

John White, esq. of Up-Cerne-house, 
Dorset, to Harriet, youngest daughter of 
G. Upton, esq. of Yeovil. 

At Plymouth, R. Tobin, esq. M.D. of 
Portsmouth, to Jane-Frances, eldest dau. 
of J. G. Ellis, esq. Commissary of Ord- 
nance in the Western District. 

B, B. Dickenson, esq. of Tiverton, to 
Miss Walrond, of Bradfield-house. 

At Edinburgh, James Dalrymple, esq. 
captain of the Marquis Ely East Indiaman, 
to Mary-Christina, third daughter of Sir 
Jas. Nasmyth, bart. of Posso, Peeblesshire. 

G. Eyre Blake, esq. of Eyrecourt, to 
Miss Charlotte-Sophia, Seymour, of Bill- 
more Castle, Galway, 
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MEMOIRS or JOHN EARDLEY-WILMOT, Esa, 


June 23. At Tottenham, in the 67th year 
of his age, died John Eard!ey- Wilmot, esq. 
second son of the late Right Hon. Sir John 
Eardley-Wilmot, kunt. Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Commou Pleas. He re- 
ceived the first radiments of education at 
Derby and at Westmin-ter Schools, at both 
which places he remained but a very short 
time. From thence he was placed at the 
Academy at Brunswick; and having re- 
mained there till he was 17, he went to 
University College, Oxford, where he was 
coutemporary with many men who have 
since distinguished themselves in public 
and private life. He was at first intended 
for the Church ; and it was for his use that 
the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Warburton, 
wrote the Directions for a young Ciergy- 
man, sinc: published in bis Posthumous 
Works ; but, upon the death of his elder 
brother in the East Indies, and upon the 
elevation of his father to one of the highest 
Judicial situations, his intended pursuits 
were changed, and the profession of the Law 
was ultimately fixed upon. From Al! Sou!s 
College, of which he had béen elected a 
Fellow, he removed to the Temple, and 
studied the Law under the superintendance 
of Sir Eardley. He was at the usual time 
called to the Bar, and weat the Midland 
Circuit. 

He soon after married the only daugh- 
ter of S. Saiuthill, esq. by whom he bad 
four daughters and one son, all of whom 
survive him. 

In 1783, he was made a Master in 
Chancery, having been chosen for Tiver- 
ton, in Devonshire, in the two preceding 
Parliaments. Though seldom taking an 
active part in the debates of those times, 
he was always attentive to the important 
duties of a Member of Parliament, and 
constant in his attendance in the House, 
He uniformly opposed the Awerican War, 
from the purest principles of liberty, jus- 
tice, and benevulence ; and though at the 
termination of that disgraceful contest, 
when the claims of the Americau Loyalists 
were to be inquired into, and satisfied, it 
was most natural to suppose that some 
Gentleman on the other side of the House, 
who had, as it were, drawu the sword in 
their cause, would have been appointed 
Commissioner for that: purpose ; yet ‘Mr. 
Wilmot’s known abilities, integrity, and 
benevolence, were so universally acknow- 
ledged, that his nomination to that arduous 
offive gave perfect satisfaction. How far 
the labours of himself and colleagues were 
crowned with success, the universal appro- 
bation of this Country, and of Americh, 
sufficiently testify. 

Ia 1784 he was elected, with Lord Eard- 
ley, his brother-in-law, member for Co- 
ventry, in opposition to Lord Sheflic!d and 


Mr. Conway, now Marquis of Hertford, 
whither they had gone to add to the tri- 
umpbant majority which ultimately se- 
cured Mr, Pitt in his situation as Prime 
Minister, and consequently this Country 
from ruin. 

It was in the summer of 1790, that the 
Revolutionary storm, so long collecting in 
France, suddenly discharged itself; and 
an immense number of French Clergy 
and Laity took refuge in this country. 
The subject of these Memoirs was then in 
town; and the continual scenes of dis- 
tress he was daily witnessing in the streets, 
added to particular instances of misery 
which came under his own immediate ob- 
servation, induced him alone, without pre- 
vious communication with any one, to 
advertize for a meeting of the Gentlemen 
then in town, at the Freemasons Tavern, 
to take into consideration some means of 
affording relief to their Christian brethren, 
The meeting was most numerous and re- 
spectable ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
many Bishops, and most of the Nobility 
then in London, attending; and Mr. Wil- 
mot being called to the chair, and having 
stated his object in calling them together, 
subscriptions to a large amount were im- 
mediately entered into; and a Fund cre- 
ated, which, with the assistance of Parlia- 
meot, and the contributions of every Pa- 
rish in the Kingdom, relieved, and conti- 
nued to relieve until the late happy events 
rendered a coutinuance unnecessary, those 
unhappy exiles from their native country, 
Mr. Wilmot continued, tili he retired into 
the country a few years ago, to dispense 
under Government this National bounty;— 
a task well suited to that universal be- 
nevolence and kindness of beart which so 
eminently distinguished him, and in which 
he had few equals, and none superior. 

In 1793 he married a second wife, Sarah 
Anne, daughter of Col. Haslam; by whom 
he had a son and a daughter, both of 
whom died in their infancy. 

It was in the Spring of 1804, that, fiad- 
ing himself ill able, from bodily infirmity, 
to continue the various employments he 
had so long zealously fulfilled, as also 
from an innate and hereditary love of 
retirement and study, he resolved to 
quit London entirely, and live in the 
country. He accordingly resigned his 
Mastership in Chancery, his situation as 
Distributor of Relief to the French Re- 
fugees, and some of the many important 
Trusts which his own kindness and the im- 
portunity of friends had induced him to 
aceept. He bought Brace Castle, for- 
merly the seat of the Coleraine family, 
situated at Tottenham, about five miles 
from London; wear enough to town -to 
continue what remained of the duty of 
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Commissioner of American Claims, and to 
discharge several Trusts which were of a 
family nature. 

He passed his time in his favourite em- 
ployments, reading and study ; to which 
may be added, active benevolence ; and 
having been one of the best of sous, as 
weil as best of fathers, he employed him- 
self in writing the Life of Sir Eardley, 
whose memory he revered to adoration; 
aod published with it several letters from 
that great man to different members of his 
family,which are universally acknowledged 


: to be some of the finest models of sound 


morality and nervous composition that 
were ever edited for the training up of 
youth in virtue and honour. He also 
printed with the Life several Opinions and 
Judgments of Sir Eardley, abridged indeed 
in the Law Reports of the day, but copied 
more at large from the manuscript papers 
of that great Judge. 

He soon after engaged again in Bio- 
grapby, of which he was always remark- 
ably fond, and published a Life, with ori- 
ginal Letters, of Bishop Hough, a charac- 
ter not unlike Sir Eardley’s, for benevo- 
Jence, learning, and a love of independence. 

Besides the above publications, it must 
be here remarked, that Mr. Wilmot pub- 
lished, in 1779, “* A Short Defence of the 
Opposition,” in answer to a pamphlet in- 
titled “ A Short History of tbe Opposition.” 
He also published, in 1780, a re-publica- 
tion, in duodecimo, of Glanville, which he 
had carefully collated from the Harl. 
Cott. Bodl, and Mill. MSS, 

The last publication which his labours 
have given to the publick, was a History 
of the Commission of American Claims, 
printed in the beginning of the present 
year, and which gives a luminous and 
concise account of that noble monument 
of National gratitude. 

Being repeatedly attacked by paralytic 
affections, which undermined his health 
and strength, his constitution, never strong, 
gradually gave way ; and for the last two 
or three years of his life he was not equal 
to much exertion. It was in the begin- 
ning of June that he was attacked by a 
bilious complaint, which greatly debili- 
tated bim; but, having in some measure 
recovered, he carried into effect a resolu- 
tion he had much at heart, of visiting his 
son and grandchildren in Warwickshire. 
This journey much weakened him; but 
the cause of his death was a disease which 
must have been some time increasing, 
water in the chest. On the day of bis 
death he was apparently in better health 
than he had been for years; his counte- 
nance had resumed the benevolent mild- 
ness which characterized it, less tinctured 
by disease, and more animated ; his spi- 
rits were excellent, even jdyous ; and his 
family anticipated with delight a return vf 


health and happiness. But these symp- 
toms were a presage of that eternal hap- 
piness, which we trust, through the mercy 
of God, awaited him; for, after passing 
the evening in mirth and gaiety in the 
bosom of his family, as he was stepping 
into bed, without a sigh, or murmur, or 
any external sign of dissolution, he sud- 
dealy breathed his last, and seemed to 
fall asleep rather than to die. 

After the preceding account, it is almost 
unnecessary to write the character of so 
good a man: his numerous friends and re- 
jations, and the publick at large, can best 
appreciate his virtues; and his loss is 
hardly less felt by the latter, than by the 
large circle of his connexions, As a son, 
father, husband, and brother, he was most 
tender and most affectionate; as a friend, 
unremittingly zealous, sincere, and bene- 
volent; as a master, liberal and kind; to 
all, most courteous and attentive; in 
every thing preferring the bappiness of 
others to his own, and suffering no obsta- 
cle, however difficult, nor any repulse, 
however ungrateful, to overcome his exer- 
tions to do good. To the poor he was a 
liberal, ard often an unknown, benefactor ; 
and always increased the obligation of his 
charitable beneficence, by the affectionate 
sympathy with which he bestowed it. As 
long as humility and benevolence shall be 
esteemed two of the greatest as well as 
rarest of human virtues, the name of Mr. 
Wilmot will be endeared to posterity, and 
his example looked up to. by the followers 
of true Christianity. 

Sir Eardley had four children besides 
the subject of these Memoirs. Robert, 
who died young; Maria Marow, married 
to Lord Eardley, and died in 1794; Eard- 
ley, who died in 1800; and Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Thos. Blomefield, bart. and 
who is now living. 





DEATHS. 

1814, T sea, on his passage home 
Sept. 23. (via China), Hugh Munro, 
esq. of the Civil service, Bombay, son of 
the late Gen. Sir Hector Munro, K. B. 

1815, June 7. At Berlin, aged 70, Gen. 
Count de Reede de Ginckel, uncle to the 
present Earl of Athlone, many years Am- 
bassador Extraordinary from the States 
General to the Court of Berlin. 

June 13. Mrs. Grundy, relict of the late 
Jonathan Grundy, esq. of Lightwood-house, 
co. Stafford. 

June 25, At his seat, Woodside, Pease 
marsh, Sussex, in his 61st year, the Rev. 
Jeremiah Smith. He has left issue, Ed- 
ward-Leeds; Anne, wife of Thomas Pix, 
esq. ; and Elizabeth, wife of the Rev.Wm. 
Delves. He was formerly rector of Ber- 
wick and vicar of Wartlhing in Sussex ; both 
which livings he bad resigned when called 
to residence, that he might not be pre- 
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vented from dwelling in his own mansion 
and estate. 

. June 28, Drowned in the river Swale, at 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, aged 16, Samuel, 
son of Mr. Roger Swire, of Cragg, near 
Halifax ; a youth in whom good talents 
and an amiable disposition were so hap- 
pily united, as to bid fair to realize the 
warmest expectations of his friends had he 
lived to attain a mature age. 

- June 29. At the Hotwells, Bristol, Rev. 
Anthony Jones. 

June 30. Drowned whilst bathing, Mr. 
B. Treby Hayes, one of the young gentle- 

.men of Eton College, only son of --— 
Hayes, esq. of Devonshire. 

At Drumcondra, near Dublin, aged 47, 
A. Giffard Brabazon, esq. only surviving 
son of the late Hon.Wm. Brabazon, many 
years representative in the Irish Parlia- 
ment for the county of Wicklow. 

June .... At Lancaster, in his 65th year, 
Rev. Rowland Belasyse, Viscount Faucon- 
berg, D. D. formerly chaplain to the Por- 
tuguese Ambassador; since which he has 
lived in seclusion with his sister and nieces, 
The title becomes extinct. 

Lately.— In Jobn-street, Bedford-row, 
aged 74, Allatson Burgh, esq. one of the 
Secondaries of the Pipe-office. 

Mr. J. H, Ainslie, of Furnival’s Ion 
Court, Holborn, teacher of elocution. He 
was a single man, and maintained his mo- 
ther, who is extremely ill. Having risen 
at three o’clock to procure something for 
the old lady, it was necessary to kindle a 
fire: to do this, he took a small dessert 
knife to split a piece of wood, the end of 
which he laid on his breast, when the kuife 
slipped, penetrated the heart, inflicting a 
wound four inches deep: he fell apon the 
bed, and almost instantly expired. 

Samuel Scatcherd, esq. of Mile-end, 

At Earl’s-court, Old Brompton, Maria 
Helena, wife of John Glynn, esq. 

E. Simpson, esq. of the Edgeware-road, 

Thos. R. ‘Drewe, esq. of Wotton-house, 
Dorset, and Grange, co. Devon. 

Charles Leycester, esq. brother of Sir 
Johu F. Leycester, bart. of Tabley-house, 
Cheshire. 

Capt. Davids, R. A. youngest son of 
Richard Le Davids, esq. late of Pibor, co. 
_ Carmarthen. 

Donald M‘Nab, esq. a native of Athol, 
N. B. who had acquired a large fortune 
by the practice of the law at Calcutta, 
where he resided 23 years, and from wheace 
he returned in August last. 

Bedfordshive.—Mrs, Chapman, widow of 

_ the late Alderman Chapman, of Bedford. 

Mr. White, auctioneer, of Bedford. Re- 
turaing from Oakley with Mr. Bucklow, 
of the Swan-inn, Bedford, the latter fell 
from his borse ; Mr. White left him in the 

. care of a waggoner, and proceeded for 
medical aid, The surgeen followed him 
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in about four minutes, and when he had 
rode about a quarter of a mile, saw a per- 
son lying insensible in the road, whom he 
supposed to be Mr. Bucklow, and returned 
with the sufferer to the Swan inn, when, 
on removing the blood from his face, they 
discovered it to be Mr. White. He lan- 
guished two days in the same insensible 
state. A coroner's inquest returned a 
verdict that be died of a concussion of the 
brain. Mr. Bucklow was found about a 
mile further in a similar state; but faint 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. 

Berks. — At Reading, aged 16, Eliza 
Maria, youngest daughter of John Hooke 
Greene, esq. 

At Wargrave, aged 30, R. Mathews, esq. 

Col. Beaumont, of Crowmarsh, near 
Wallingford. He crossed the Thames at 
the Ferry ; and having walked a consider- 
able distance on the banks of the river, 
fixed his walking-stick in the ground, 
placed his hat on it as a signal, threw bim- 
self in, and was drowned, An inquest was 
taken on the body, verdict Suicide, and 
he was consequently buried in a cross-road, 

At Yattenden-park, Francis Gallini, esq. 

Bucks.— At Aylesbury, aged 55, Mr. 
Benjamin Prickett, attorney. 

Cambridgeshire. — At Cambridge, aged 
19, the son of Jobn Ingle, esq. student of 
St. John’s College. 

At Wisbech, Susannah, youngest dau, 
of the late J. Johnson, esq. of Leverington., 

Aged 72, Rev; Mr. Jones, rector of 
Downham, Isle of Ely. 

Cheshire.— At Chester, aged 65, Joha 
Lioyd, esq. of Hafodunos and Wygfair, co. 
Denbigh, F.R. & A. S. LL. D. a bencher 
of the Middle Temple. 

At Chester, Thos. Edwards, esq. banker. 

Thomas Rathbone, esq. one of the al- 
dermen of Chester. 

At Chester, the wife of George Wilbra- 
ham, esq. 

At Overleigh-hall, Macclesfield, aged 28, 
Susan, wife of Rev. James Smediey. 

At Macclesfield, Heary Wardle, esq. 
alderman of that borough, 

At Macclesfield, aged 31, Sarah, wife of 
Samuel Wood, esq. mayor, 

At nearly the same bour, Mr. and Mrs, 
Dale, of Mollington, near Chester, who 
were born in the same month and year, 
married at 25, and lived together exactly 
half a century. 

At Stretton -hall, Joseph Leche, esq. 
formerly a major in the army. 

At Davenport-hall, near Congleton, Mrs, 
Broome, relict of Wm. Broome, esq. of 
Dedsbury, in the commission of the Peace 
for Lancashire. 

Cornwall.—At Tregony, (within a week 
after his brother, the Rev. R. Hennah, see 
Part I. p. 473.) aged 97, Thos. Heanah, esq. 

At Madron Church-towa, the wife of 
John Hosking, esq. - 

w. 
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'W. Richards, esq. town-clerk of Penryn. 
Aged 29, Mr. Philip Harry, of Bodmin. 
He possessed superior natural abilities, 
which were improved by a liberal educa- 
tion, and a thorough kuowledge of the 
world. He entered life under the most 
favourable circumstances; but, being of 
an eccentric disposition, he partook largely 
of the vicissitudes incidental to men of 
genius anc of an independent mind. About 
nine of the last eleven years of his life were 
devoted to the service of his Majesty, in 
the Royal Navy, part of which time he 
acted as captain’s clerk, and occasionally 
as assistant-surgeon, He was discharged 
about two years since, in consequence of 
ill health, and afterwards resided at Bod- 
min, where he exercised his talents to the 
satisfaction of his acquaintance, He was 
the author of the poetical pieces which 
have appeared in the Cornwall Gazette 
and West Briton newspapers, under the 
signature of HI. in some of which he has 
feeling!y depicted h:s own disappointments, 

* Rev. N. Gay, vicar of St. Breward’s, 

At Redruth, aged 22, Grace, youngest 
dau. of Reuben Magor, esy. 

At Lanlivery, Rev. Nicholas Kendall. 

At Trereife, aged 26, Wm. John Godol- 
phin Nicholls, esq. 

At Trelil, Margaret, second dau. of Rev. 
J. Pascoe, of St. Keverne. 

Dorothy, eldest daughter of Rev. John 
Arthur, of Little Colan. 

Cumberland. — At the vicarage, Crof- 
thwaite, near Keswick, the wife of Rev. J. 
Denton. 

’ At Kirkbank, aged 71, John Kirkbank, 
esq. in the commission of the Peace for 
this county. 

At Holme, near Carlisle, aged 49, John 
Milburne Dixon, esq. 

Derbyshire. —At Derby, aged 76, Mrs. 
Anne Elizabeth Wright, last surviving sis- 
ter of the late Richard Wright, M. D. and 
of Jos. Wright, esq. the celebrated painter. 

At Hognaston, aged 87, Wm. Milling- 
ton, gent. 

At Bonsall, aged 46, S. P. Ward, esq. 
late of St. Helena. 

At Anon rectory, Robt. Broomhead, esq. 


Devon.—At Exeter, B, Patch, esq.mayor: 


of that city last year. 

Mr. Radford, of Exeter, one of the sur- 
geons to the Devon and Exeter Hospitals. 

At Plymouth, Lieut. H. S. Gardiner, 
late of the Pheebe. He brought the Essex 
prize to England. 

At Plymouth, suddenly, Capt. Andrew 
Saunders, R. N. whose abilities and worth 
were well known and deservedly respected. 
The winter of age had not chilled the ver- 
nal warmth which his mild and elegant 
manners, accompanied by a mind uncom- 
monly vigorous and enlightened, had ex- 
cited in early life. It was impossible to 
know Andrew Saunders, and not to love 


him! He had that in his nature which 
would have softened ferocity itself into 
tenderness, and inspired ihe most unlimit- 
ed confidence in the very bosom of Sus- 
picion. Some have minds, and no hearts; 
others have hearts, and no minds; but he 
was all mind, and all heart! His very 
count ed the benevolence 
that dwelt within; and to great brilliancy 
of imagination aud quickness of concep- 
tion, he added a profoundly deep and com- 
prehensive mind! It is not always that 
great talents are accompanied by great 
rectitude; but his integrity equalled his 
abilities; and, if his flashes of wit charmed 
his friends, they idolized him for his vir- 
tues, which never required any stimulus, 
Truth, sincerity, and benevolence, marked 
his footsteps; and his character was, in 
all respects, a model for imitation. M. 

A: Buckland Filleigh, the wife of Joha 
Inglest Fortescue, esq. 

At Kingston house, aged 78, Thomas 
Bradridge, esq. 

At Lympstone, the wife of U. T. Hem- 
Mingson, esq. of Woodbury-lodge. 

At Torpoiut, the daughter of the late 
Adm. Hall. 

The wife of J. Yarde, esq. of Trowbridge, 
near Crediton. 

Aged 57, Rev. John Rendle, vicar of 
Widecombe. He was born at Tiverton, 
and educated at Blundell’s schoo! in that 
town: whilst there, he distinguished him- 
self by his classical attainments, and at 
the proper age was sent to Sidney Sussex 
college, Cambridge, being elected to one 
of the scholarships founded. by Mr. Peter 
Blundell, and appropriated to scholars 
from Tiverton school. During his resi- 
dence at college, he sedulously devoted 
himself to classical and mathematical 
learning, and took the degree of B. A. in 
1781 with considerable credit. Shortly 
after, he was elected mathematical lec- 
turer of his college, and afterwards he 
took orders, and was elected a fellow of 
the same Society. Having resided many 
years at Cambridge, he retired into the 
country, and served the curacy of Ash- 
brittle, in Somersetshire; but, on being 
presented by the late ChancellorNutcombe, 
of Exeter, to the living of Widecombe, he 
married, and removed to his vicarage, 
where he passed the remainder of his life. 
Mr, Rendle was a most excellent classical 
scholar, and, from the time of his removal 
to Widecombe, he devoted all the time he 
could spare from his parochial duties ex- 
clusively to study. There are but few 
situations more retired than Widecombe, 
being at some distance from any market- 
town, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Dartmoor; he therefore experienced but 
few interruptions from his favourite pur- 
suits, Divinity was the study to which he 
devoted himself, and more particularly the 
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earlier ages of ecclesiastical history; he 
had read with the greatest attention the 
works of the Fathers, and there was per- 
haps none of his contemporaries so very 
intimately acquainted with the early Chris- 
tian writers. His constant attention to 
this branch of history led him to consider 
the character of the Emperor Tiberius in 
a very favourable point of view; and the 
latter years of his life were devoted to the 
vindication of that monarch. The book 
which he wrote on this subject was pub- 
lished last year, and was intituled, “ The 
History of that inimitab!e monarch Tibe- 
rius ;” and it is certainly one of the most 
learned and ingenious works the present 
age has produced, and demands all possi- 
bie attention from the literary world, as it 
exhibits av important wra of history, and 
the character of a celebrafed Prince, in an 
entire new light; and displays a consum- 
mate knowledge of the antient historians 
and ecclesiastical writers. The main ob- 
ject of the work is, to prove that Tiberius 
was a convert to Christianity, and a great 
patron of it: this hypothesis is supported 
with great ingenuity ; and the very learned 
author attributes the disturbances at Rome 
during the reign of Tiberius, to the oppo- 
sition which the introduction of Christi- 
anity into that city experienced from the 
Senate and people; and, moreover, that 
the unfavourable character given of Tibe- 
rius by Suetonius, Tacitus, and Dion, was 
occasioned entirely by the partiality which 
the Emperor displayed towards the Chris- 
tians. There are many other curious facts 
developed in the work ; one of which is, an 
attempt to prove that Strabo the geo- 
grapher was the father of Sejanus. Mr. 
R, was collecting materials for a more en- 
larged edition of his work, when death 
closed all his learned labours; his health 
(injored by incessant application to study) 
had been decaying for many years, and a 
violent attack carried him off on the 22d 
of May, being at that time on a visit near 
Tiverton. Besides the History of Tibe- 
rius, Mr. R. had published some smaller 
pieces, a few years since, in a periodical 
publication: they related to biblical cri- 
ticism ; and one paper contained an ex- 
planation of the two commutable things 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
vi, 18. and which brought on a friendly 
controversy with his fellow-student, the 
late Dr. Pearson, master of Sidney. He 
had, moreover, finished several other works, 
which it was his intention to have pub- 
lished, if his life had been prolonged. 
The most important was, a Chronology of 
the New Testament ; and another work, on 
the Authenticity of the two first Chapters 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

At Ivy-bridge, on her way to Newbury, 
the wife of Capt. Campbell, R. N. dau. of 
the late Sir C. Douglas, bart. She was a 
relative of the Argyle family, 
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At Broad Clyst, after a severe affliction, 
Miss Matthews ; and on the same day, of 
consumption, Miss S. Matthews. 

Dorset.—At Poole, Anne, wife of Capt. 
Tait, R. N. 

At Wootton Fitzpaine, John Row Drew, 
esq. in the commission of the Peace for 
the county. 

Durham.—At Durham, aged 75, Rev. 
Samuel Viner, minor canon of that Cathe- 
dral, lecturer of St. Nicholas, and vicar of 
Stannington and Heightington, 

Essexr.—aAt Colchester, aged 73, Wm, 
Brockway, gent. one of the society of 
Friends. , 

At Halsted, Miss Sarah Day, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Cater Day, esq. 
many years an emineat surgeon of Col- 
chester. 

At Emsworth, Capt. Howe, R. M. 

The wife of Jacob Wilkinson, esq. of 
Spring field-house. 

At High Ongar, Mr. West, solicitor, 

Aged 68, Thomas Sumner, esq. many 
years an active magistrate for the county. 

At Great Canfield vicarage, aged 20, the 
eldest dau. of Rev. Mr. Fidler. 

At Langford Mill, aged 68, Jonathan 
Stammers, esq. 

At Lucking-house, Great Maplestead, 
aged 70, John Freeborn, gent. 

Gloucestershire. — At Gioucester, Mrs. 
Marsh, relict of Dr. Marsh, of Highworth, 
Wilts. 

At Gloucester, aged 64, W. Price, esq. 
a Russia-merchant. 

At his brother’s, Gloucester, Lieut. W. 
Bubb, royal waggon-train. 

F. H. Naylor, esq. of Matson-house, 
near Gloucester, 

At Cirencester, in her 24th year, Mary, 
wife of S, Wilkins, esq. and dau. of Wm. 
Lawrence, esq. of the same place. 

At Twyning, Geo. Phetps, esq. 

The wife of Jas. George, esq. of Bristol. 

Found lifeless by the side of his horse, 
in the Duke of Beaufort’s park at Bad- 
minton, from which he is supposed to have 
fallen in a fit, Wm. Jones, esq. of Luck- 
ington, Wilts. 

In his 80th year, C. Aycrigg, esq. of 
Newent. 

Hants.—At Winchester, James Welsh, 
€sq. only son of the late Dr, Welsh. 

At Southampton, aged 66, Sir George 
Thomas.—Gen. Eveleigh,— Aged 71, John 
Robbins, esq.—Lieut. J. Chiddal, R. M.— 
Catherine, wife of Charles Ward, esq. 

At Portsmouth, aged 70, R. Reeks, esq. 

Aged 22, Miss Hatton, daughier-in-law 
of Major Ashhurst, of the garrison of 
Portsmouth. 

At Portsea, Wm. Chivers, esq. 

At Hythe, near Southampton, Francis, 
wife of Col. Charles Godfrey, late of the 
East India Company’s service, eldest dau. 
of J. N. Silver, esq. mayor of Winchester, 

At Romsey, John Comley, esq. P 
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At Upton, near Southampton, aged 83, 
M. Harrison, esq. 

At Hursley, agéd 85, Catherine, relict 
of Rev. S. Heathcote. 

At Berry, Joseph Carter, esq. 

At Emsworth, Mrs.; Patten, relict of 
Major Patten. 

Herefordshire. — At Hereford, Eleanor, 
wife of Rev. H. J. Powell, of Clirow-court. 


At Hereford, Sarab, relict of the late © 


Capt. C. P. Price, R. N. 

At Stamford Court, the ouly daughter of 
Francis Freeman, esq. 

Aged 39, the wife of S. Compton, esq. 
of Brampton-lodge, near Ross. 

The lady of Sir H. Hoskyns, bart. of 
Harewood. 

Herts.—At Hertford, Alured, youngest 
son of John Cheap, esq. of the East India 
Company’s civil service, Bengal. 

At Harpenden, the wife of Rev. Henry 
Craven Ord. 

At Offey-place, near Hitchin, suddenly, 
the wife of Rév. Lynch Burroughs, 

Kent.— At Canterbury, Eliza, second 
dau. of Richard Frend, esq. 

At Tenterden, in his 84th year, Mr. T. 
Fuggles, leaving a wife in her 8\st year, 
to whom he had been married 61 years. 

At Boxley, after dining appareutly in 
good health, aged 59, Wm. Fowle, esq. an 
eccentric character. 

At Boxley, Thomas Best, esq. 

At Cranbrook, Wm. Weston, esq. of 
Wilsley-green. 

At Felderland, aged 67, Henry Matson, 
esq. one of the jurats of the corporation 
of Sandwich. 

Eancashire, — At Manchester, aged 25, 
Mr. Thomas Moore Herbert, solicitor. 
The solidity of bis talents, directed by the 
most intense application to his profession, 
justly caused his friends to entertain the 
most sanguine hopes of his soon becoming 
one of its most distinguished ornaments. 
His family have lost a revered and most 
affectionate relative, and society a valua- 
ble member. 

At Liverpool, Ralph Manley, esq. of 
Chester. 

At Liverpool, Isabel, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. G. Moore, rector of Halisall. 

Mrs. Mary Anna Tootle, mistress of the 
Catholic School, Liverpool, dau. of the late 
W. F. M. De Courcy, esq. and niece of the 
Earl of Kinsale. 

At Halton-ball, near Lancaster, aged 55, 
Ww. Bradshaw, esq. 

At Marsh-ball, Farnworth, aged 77, H. 
Linaker, esq. 

At Blackley, aged 74, Edw. Hulion, esq. 

At Longsight, near Manchester, aged 
58, James Rusbton,. esq. 

At Crofton-lodge, Wm. Hill, esq. 

Aged.72, Mr. John Collier, painter, of 
Milnrow, near Rochdale, eldest son of the 
Jate “* Tim Bobbin, esq.” author of “* The 


Lancashire Dialect,” ‘* Remarks on .the 
History of Manchester,” &c.,, 
geon there nearly sixty years. 

At Ballavarvane, Isle of Man, Mrs; 
Christian, relict of E. Christian, esq. of 
Bemahague. 

Leicestershire. —Mr. Thos. lliffe, farmer 
and grazier, of Foxton. 

At Kuighton-lodge, aged 77, Alice, relict 
of Richard Beresford, esq. of Ashborne, 
co. Derby. 

At East Langton, aged 25, Mr. Wade, 
formerly of Leicester, leaving a widow 
and three sons. 

Lincolnshire. —At Louth, Wm, Pearson, 
gent. chief constable for the wapentakes 
of Louth, Eske, and Ludbro, 

At Grantham, Mr. Geo, T wells, attorney, 

Aged 72, Rev. J. Stockdale, vicar of 
Grimsby, Clea, Waith, and Moukton, 

At Graby, aged 29, Harriet, wife of Mr, 
Reynolds, attorney, only dau, of R. New- 
combe, esq. of Stamford, 

Rev. Edw. Wells, rector of Willoughby. 

At Bourne, aged 84, Mrs. Pare. This 
pious and benevolent woman was the last 
surviving daughter of the Rev. J. Sander- 
son, reetor of Addington, co. Northampton, 
and fifth in descent from the learned Bp, 
Sanderson. 

Monmouth. — At Monmouth, Lois, ree 


lict of Rich, Morgan, esq. late of Argood, . 


in this county. 

Aged 14, Wm. Nichol. Hawkirs, eldest 
son of Dr. Hawkins, of Monmoyth, 

At Chepstow, in his 24th year, J. Jones, 
esq. surgeon. 

S. Hopkins, esq. of Bleanavon, 

Norfolk. —At Norwich, Ishmael Bashaw, 
a Turkish merchant, from Constantinople. 
He was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
and escaped wonderfully to England, when, 
becoming a convert to the Christian faith, 
he was publicly baptized at Spalding, co. 
Line. He was born at Adriapople ia 1735. 

At Norwich, aged 63, Mr. Thomas Kan- 
some, about 40 years head-clerk in the 
banking-house of Messrs. Gurney, of that 


city, having been there from its establish- , 


ment, where the beauty of his penmanship 
attracted general admiration. In him an 
excellent understanding was united with 
great brilliancy of wit, in which he was in- 
ferior to very few, as numerous, effusions 
of his pen amply testify. He was the 
founder of the Friars’ Society, Norwich, of 
some years standing, similar in plan toa 
clab instituted at Philadelphia by the 


great Dr.Franklin, which has distinguished . 
itself no less fur its literary character, than ~ 


for the benevolence it has of late years 
displayed in the distribution of soup and 
bread to the poor, at a cheap rate, durivg 
the severe winter months, Mr. Ransome 
joined _~ taste for the fine arts (in one 
branch of which, drawing, he was no mean 

proficient), 
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proficient), an attachment to the science 
of opticks and mechanicks, and possessed 
many valuable optical instruments, &c. 

At Norwich, aged 88, John Beevor, M. D. 
many years ah eminent practitioner there. 

At Pulham, Rev. Charles Grape, D. D. 
rector of Horstead and Coltishall. 

At Crow-hali, Denver, the wife of J. T. 
Dering, esq. 

Northamptonshire.—At his son's, Peter- 
borough, aged 67, James Hill, gent. an 
eminent woolsta phe r of Uppingham. 

At Daventry, eged 43, Simon Oakden, 
esq. solicitor. 

Aged 56, Rev. Benjamin Hill, rector of 
Piamptoo. 

Northumberland.—At Newcastle, Mary, 
eldest sister of the late Lord Collingwood. 

At Newcastle, aged 67, John Ander- 
son, esq. surgeon. He was, with the late 
Dr. Clarke, irstitutor of the Newcastle 
Dispensary, in 1777; and continued his 
attendance, with equal ability and bene- 
volence, as long as his health would per- 
mit. Few members of his profession have 
practised its duties with more disinterest- 
edness ; and he will long be remembered 
for integrity and goodness. 

At Newcastle, Mr, J. P. Stokoe, attor- 
ney, and one of the coroners for the 


county. : 
At Newcastle, aged 74, the wife of Wm. 


Batson, esq. 

At North Shields, aged 64, Mr. J. Reay, 
ship-owner, who served the office of Tri- 
nity-master in 1796, He was a man of 
mild and amiable manners, but most he- 
roic spirit, which he evinced in 1784, by 
oe a crew of Blankenaze pirates, 
who had got possession of the ship Ro- 
berts, Capt. Hedley, of Newcastle, near 
Heligoland, loaded with a cargo value 
10,0002. bound from Bourdeaux to Ham- 
bargh. 

At Alnwick, aged 68, Geo. Selby, esq. 

At Hetherslaw-hill, Edw. Newton, esq. 

At Corbridge, aged 20, Jane, daughter 
of Mt. Thomas Surtees. 

At Castle Park, Beatrice, daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Bell, of Coldstream. 

At Wooler, aged 30, Mary Anne, wife 
of John B. Rule, esq. of Berbice, South 
America. 

Noits.—At Nottivgham, Mr. Alexander 
Grey, whose filial and social condact ren- 
dered his character peculiarly interesting ; 
fostering his aged parent, and promoting 
the parte of his surrounding connections. 

At Nottingham, aged 84, Joba Sterling, 
gent. senior alderman of the corporation. 

Suddenly, B. Drawater, esq.of Maysfield. 

Edw. Brumby, gent. an alderman of 
East Retford. 

At Southwell, the wife of Rev. J. Footitt. 

At 'Tuxford, Louisa, wife of George T. 
Smith, esq. of Peudyfiryn, co. Corservon, 

Oxon. —J.Hayward, esq. of Watili 

Gant. Mac, July, 1815. 
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Rutland.—Mr. Dennis, an opulent far- 
mer at Greetham. 

Salop.—At Ludiow, R. Nash, esq. 

At Ludiow, Mary, wife of Dr. 
youngest daughter of the late Henry Ha- 
mer, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Oswestry, Charles Henry, eldest son 
of Thomas Longueville Jones, e-q. 

Stephen Jennins, esq. banker, of Wel- 
lington, and of Donnerville House, 5 

At Woolsbatch, near Bridgworth, the 
eldest daughter of John Baker, esq. 

At Coalmoor, Mr. Geo. Baker, who pos- 
sessed a rare combination of knowledge, 
which a variety of scientific occasions 
brought forth and characterised. 
= Aged 77, Wm. Wheeler, esq. of Stepple 

all. 

W. W. Lea, of Ludstone. 

At Clunn, Rev. T. Morris, whose life 
was marked by the strictest integrity, and 
who in his last moments manifested nae 
happiest trangvillity. 

Somerset.—At Bath, aged 59, Richard 
Bell, esq. 

At Bath, Robert Yescombe, esq. 

Mrs. Mullins, widow of Mr. E. Mullins, 
formerly an eminent builder of Bath. 

At Bath, aged 64, Mr. Horlor, formerly 
a painter there. For the last ten years 
he was almost totally deaf; yet, by an at- 
tentive observation of the speaker’s coun« 
tenance and motion of the mouth, he could 
maintain a conversation with the greatest 
facility. 

At Clifion, John Rowland, esq. of Gar- 
then-lodge, co. Denbigh. 

At Clifton, the only daughter of T. Bar- 
rett, esq. of Hazelbury, near Crewkerne. 

At Clifton, Miss Cockburn, daughter 
of the late learned and pious Dr. Wm. 
Cockburn, archdeacon of Ostoney. 

At the Hotwells, in her 97th year, Mrs. 
Mary Weston, relict of E, Weston, esq. 
of Boughton-hall, co. Worcester, 

Aged 22, Mary, youngest daughter of 
E. B. Metforde, M. D. of Hook House, 
Taunton. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Hart, widow of Rear- 
adm. Hart. 

At Frome, aged 91, Wm. Bailey, 4 

The wife of H, Whitmash, esq. of Yeovi 

At South Petherton, aged 63, Rev. 
Richard Herdsman, upwards of 40 years 
pastor of the independent congregation 
there. 

At Wellington, T. Collard, esq. 

Aged 59, Rev. Isaac Knott, vicar of 
Timberscome. 

Rev. Wm. Evans, vicar of Stauntoe 
Drewe, and Pensford, 

At Tustham Court, John Sweeting, esq. 
one of the commissioners of taxes; 

Staffordshire.—At Darlaston, Rev. Johu 
Waltham, M. A, rector of Darlaston, and 
in the commission of the peace. When 
Mr. W. was appointed to Darlaston, the 

state 
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state of the great bulk of its population 
~ approximated almost to barbarism! kt ig 
true there were some of whom.‘ better 
‘Pires be said, and things that ac- 
, { Sal¢ation ;”, but, it is, a. melan- 
. ceany fact to be recorded of any parish 
within the British empire, that, with re- 
spect to the generality of his parishioners, 
he had to contend with gross ignorance, 
and with vice; in’ its most offensive forms ; 
> with Sabbaih-breaking ; drunkenness ; 
brutal sports; such as boxing, cyck-fight- 
ins and bull-baiting; and with what was, 
* #f possible, still, more -arduous, with the 
* farmidable determination-of many, whom 
long practice seemed to have made incor- 
*‘vigible, not-te be,obstructed in their sin- 
fal courses. In a situation presenting 
such difficulties to a faithful miurtster, qua- 
lifications.of no ordiwary kind seemed to 
be indispensable. Mr. Waltham was fa- 
voured in an eminent degree, with the 
most essential qualities of a, Christian 
Minister. “He was a man of competent 
learning, and of genuine piety. His judg+ 
ment was solid, and his mind firm and 
He was laborious, diligent, zea- 
lous, and affectionate, His person and 
manner were commanding afd impressive. 
He united the office of a. Magistrate to 
that.of a Minister ; this brought upon him 
a considerable, addition of care and re- 
sponsibility, aud exposed him to some 
ebjections and difficulties in the discharge 
of his more sacred and appropriate duties. 
The parish church was rebuilt on an en- 
larged and commodious’ scaJe ; and the 
“parsonage, which before his time was 
deemed scarcely habitable by a clergy- 
man, he enlarged, and, by the addition of 
suitable offices, made it a convenient and 
“fespectable habitation, To the former of 
these objects he coutributed liberally in 
money, buat still more essentially by his 
able and nnwearied superintendance of the 
progress of the work ; the enlargement 
aud improvement of the parsonage were 
undertaken and completed at bis sole ex- 
pence. Abont.a fortnight before his death, 
he was advised to visit Cheltenham; but 
bis physician there soon apprised him that 
Cheltenbam could be of no avail, aod ad- 
vised his, immediate return. to Darlaston. 
This counsel he received as the notice to 
set his house,inorder. He with great dif- 
ficulty reached Darlaston, on the Wed- 
nesday in the same week, and on the Mon- 
day-following died., . 
At Endon, near Leek, Rev. Thomas 
Middleton, incumbent. 
At Ringe Hayes, aged 90, J. Baguall, esq. 
At George Rogers, esq. 
John Stubbs, esq. of Walsall 
— Aged 84, Rev. Wim, Gee, rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s, Ipswich, and vicar, of 
Wherstead and Bentley, in,this county, 
At Bury Sh. Edouupda,. aged. 75, “Mra, 


‘ 


Cocksedge, widow. of the late Rev. Roger 
Cocksedge, of Little Whelnetham. 

At Beccles, aged 54, the wife of Rey, 
B. Bence, rector. 

At Hadleigh, Wallace, eldest son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Reeve, of Norwich. 

At Halesworth, in her 86th year, Mrs, 
Mary Rumsby, a maiden lady, who has 
left 20/. to be distributed in bread to the 
poor of the parish ; 200/. to the Alms- 
houses ; and 100/. to the Charity-school 
established on Dr. Bell’s system. 


Aged, 82, Rev, Theodore V. Gould,’ 


rector of Fornbam Al! Saints and Weatley. ; 

AtWoolverston Park, near Ipswich, aged 
80, Charles Berners, esq. whose hospitas 
lity and liberal conduct to his tenautry 
and ‘dependants will. make his loss. sing 
cerely regretted. 

At Coney Weston, aged 61, John Loeky 
gent of Walsham le Willows. 

Surrey.—At the Shrubbery, Chipstead, 
aged 88, Mrs. Elizabeth Polhill. Of. this 
very amiable and excellent lady, it may 
with great truth be said, that she filled the 
relative situations of daughter, sister, aunty 
and friend, in the most exemplary manner. 
Though her life had been protracted to ; 
great.age, as she had uniformly. been ac- 
tuated by a due sense of religion, so ber 
end proved how well her sense of it had 
been founded ; i h as the greatest 
serenity of mind prevailed through the 
whole period of her decline ; her end was 
most truly blessed, as her departure was 
so easy, that those who surrounded her 
bed were not aware of it, and could not 
for a time believe she was no more, As 
her religion was pure, so were her chari- 
ties private and beneficial. . She has left 
@ name most justly endeared to all who 
knew her, and her surviving relations will 
long lament their loss, the poor will also 
that of a most kind and benevolent friend, 
This bumble tribute of respect is_ paid to 
the memory of siach departed worth, by 
one who had long known her real goodness, 
and great virtues, and who most siuegrely, 
feels the loss be has sustained. 

Sussez.—At Brighton, greatly lamented, 
Honour Elizabeth, wife of R. Day, esq, 

Rey. —~- Smelt, of Olindon. ae 

Warwickshire.—At Kenilworth, Mr. W. 
Butler, father of the Rev. Dr. Samuel But- 
ler, vicar of that place, and head-masteo 
of Shrewsbury grammar-sehool. 

In his 59:h year, S. Oldham, esq. of 
Coundon, near Coventry. 

At Ickfield House, near Birmingham, 
Mr. James Woolley, son of the High Shes 
riff of the county of Warwick, 

At Sutton Coldfiell, aged 69, Rev. El- 

St. John, coi 


lis Henry, rector of Cra 
Northampton. 

At Sutton Coldfield, aged = Mr. _— 
Readshaw; surgeon, 9 men of great ski 
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* at the Hil Cottage, ‘near’ ‘Stratford, 
“Dennis Bradley, eq. : 

At Harborne Heath Cottage, aged 61, 
Thomas Barker,’ esq. i 

Westmoreland —At Dupton'’s Hall, aged 
“38; Joseph Dickenson, esq jun. 

* ‘Wilts. —At Salisbury, aged 62, Wm. 
‘Woolfryes, esq. 

“At Salisbury, Martha, wife of Capt. N. 

Pitts. 

*~ At Bridford, Mawbey Tugwell, *, 

' At Market Lavington, Mr, T. K. Wil- 
loughby, attorney, of Melksham. 

_ The wife of M. D, Blandford, esq. of 
Swallowclift . 

Worcestershire. —Wm. Cross Simpson, 
sq." formerly a banker of Worcester. 

* Whilst on a visit at Wm. L. Phelps, 
esq. Evesham, aged 24, the wife of Go- 
vernor Maurice; late of the Island of Au- 
‘holt, 

** At Kempsey. tear Worcester, Major- 
gen. Jeffery Amherst, governor of Upton 
‘castle, and colonel of the East Local mi- 
wr fk Lodge, | 
J. Neale, esq. of Kempsey Lodge, late 
“of Scotiand. 

Yorkshire —At York, Rev. J. Parker, 
‘rector of St: Mary, Castlegate, and vicar 
of St. Helen’s, Stonegate. 

At Hull, aged 87, Mrs, Marsden, relict 
‘of John Marsden, esq. of Fairfield-hall, 
“héar Addingham, : 

““At Wakefield, Capt. Anthony Allison, 
fdjatant of the Wakefie!d local militia. 
At Wakefield, aged 81, Edward Rids- 
Wale, ‘esq. 

‘At Ripon, aged 69, John Pearson, esq. 
alderman, partner in the banking-house 
‘of Coates, Pearson, and Coates. 

___ At Pontefract, aged 44, the wife of T. 

Oxley, esq. one of the aldermen of Pon- 
‘téfract. 

“At Séarborough, aged 65, James Tin- 
dall, esq. banker, father of that corpo- 
"Patio, and-in the commission of the Peace 
and a deputy-lieutenaut for the. North 
Riding ; a,man of excellent abilities, strict 
integrity, and patriotic liberal spirit. 

-" At Hotham, aged 73, Rev. Richard 
Gee, LL. 8, rector of Leven, in the East 
"Riding. 

At, Lembo, near Masham, aged 74, 
Win. Witkinson, €sq. : 
__. At Kirkburton, aged 67, Rev. O. Lodge, 
__ At Whitby, Mr. Hunter, solicitor; a 
Gentleman of the strictest integrity, and 
‘eminently distinguished for dispatch in his 
Professi a] practice. 

At Skipton, Margaret, daughter of 
Chas, Tidal, esq. 

"At Barnsley, a sd 72, Mrs. Deakin, 
Yelict' of John Deakin, esq. 
__ At. Hessay, near York, Wm. Noiting- 


iim, esq. | 
é “At Brbeuanbitlotn, near at aged 
42, Major Hesleden, Ist West ‘York mi- 
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pended a considerable part of his income, 
and obtained several prize meda 
At Stiaith, Edw. Hare, esq. f0 of 


Barlow-ball. . , ‘Shite 

Aged 88, Mr. John Lee, of , 0. 
field, near Beverley, an excellent prat- 
tical farmer, aod one Of the most exten 
sive h rse-dealers in the North of England. 

At Browbridge, pear Halifax, aged @7, 
Joseph Cartledge, M.D, _: in ne 

At Ellaud, near Halifax, awfully sud 
den, Mis. Rushforuh, relict uf D. Rash- 
forth, esq. . . . 

At Brockwell, aged 23, James, yoatigest 
son of Col. Moore. Li 

Wates.—Aged 68, Rey. J. Williams, 
M. A. upwards of forty years vicar of 
Liavever, Trevethin, and Mawbilad, and 
perpetual curate of Lianvrechva, cv. Mun- 
Mouth, 

At Crickhowell, co. Brecon, aged 76, 
Rev. T. Davies, 33 years curate of Lan- 
garran, and St. Weonard’s, co. Hereford. 

At Trosymarion, Anglesea, aged 62, 
Rév. John Owen, of Caerbellan, co. Me- 
Tioneth. 

Rev. David Evans, vicar of Llanwrthal, 
co, Brecon, 

At Manesby-porth, Anglesea, in the 
prime of life, Rev. Evan Lioyd, rector of 
Aberffraw, and in the commission of the 
peace for Anglesea, _ 

At Lianbedrog Cottage, aged 25, Major 
Horsley, 59th regt. 

At Boverion, near Cowbridge, co. Gla« 
morgan, aged 50, John Jones, esq. a gen- 
tleman of various and usefal information, 
aud much respected for his integrity. 

At Haverfordwest, aged 75, Lewis Ma- 
thias, esq. late of Liangwarren-house, ed, 
Pembroke. in 

At Pentre Mawr, Richard Edmunds, esq. 

At Kionerton, Radnor, T. Stephens, 

_ At Aberwheelet, co. Denbigh, the wi 
of Henry L. Bradish, esq. 

At Aberystwith, the eldest daughter 
of E. Locke, esq. collector of customs 
there. ‘80% 

Catherine, second daughter of the late 
Thomas Davies, of Blyne, co. Carmarthen, 

Near Landoyery, co. Carmarthen, in 
his 99th year, Mr. Adam Henderson ; a 
man of great integrity. i 
' Scotianp.—Ie the Palageo f Holyrood- 
house, Edinburgh, in her 634 year, Hem 
rietta Sophia Jesnnetta Alt, wife of D. 
Waldegrave, esq. daugluer of his Excel 
lency the late Henry Just Alt, Baron Alt, 
upwards of 42 years Munister at the Court 
of Great Britain from bis Serene Highness 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. Her, 
ther, Jeannetia, was daughter of Sir J 
Preston, of Prestovhall, bart. by the Hom 


Margaret Elpainstop gay dane, 
Countess of Moray, who were the tro only 
a 
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and surviving daughters of John, foarth 
Lord Balmerino, by Lady Christian Mont- 

mery, daughter of Hugh, seventh Earl 
of Eglinton. 

At Edinburgh, in her 89th year, Mrs. 
M‘Donald, widow of the late Lieut.-col. 
D. M‘Donald, formerly of H. M. 84th, 
or Loyal tlighland Emigrants, and briga- 
dier-general in America. 

At Stobo Castle, William, youngest son 

of Sir James Montgomery, bart. 
“At Rev. Dr. Miller’s, Manse of Caum- 
nock, Brevet Major J. Miller, 74th regt. 
Jate Lieut.-co). of the 23d Portuguese In- 
fantry. 

Ineranp.—In Dublin, Shepperd French, 
esq. late of the firm of Byrne and French, 
Carrick-on-Suir, 

At Cork, Dr. Longfield, an eminent 
physician. 

At Cork, in consequence of a wound in 
his forehead, received when the mail coach 
was attacked near Cashel, last November, 
B. Coltman, esq. assistant surgeon of the 
38th regt. foot. 

Aged 78, Rev. Dr. Stone, rector of 
Castle Duan, in the diocese of Ossory, 
and Kilcoleman, in the diocese of Lime- 
rick. 

At Moff, Lieut. King, 47th regt. 

At Willgrove, co. Roscommon, Olivia, 
wife of W. R. Wills, esq. daughter of C. 
St. George, esq. of Tyrone, co, Galway, 
grand niece of the late Lord St. George. 

Asroap.—His Majesty Charles Emanuel, 
formerly King of Sweden. Arau Gazelte. 

With the British Army in Flanders, 
John Mogg Wooldridge, esq. surgeon, R A. 
~ “ At Mersburgh, on the Lake of Constance, 
in his 81st year, Mesmer, the discoverer 
of animal magnetism. 

In Italy, where he went for the benefit 
of his health, H. Walsh, esq. youngest 
son of Rev. Dr. Walsh, of Bath. 

At Barcelona, Spain, Eliza, only dau. 
of Joseph Goff, esq. of Dublin. 

At Meldorf, in the Danish dominions, 
in his 82d year; “Mr. Niebubr, author of 
the well-known travels in Arabia, Sc. 

At Hamburgh, aged 74, the well- known 
German writer, Mathias Claudius. He 
was born at Rheinfeld, in 1740, and at 
the commencement of his literary career 
‘was editor of the Adres-Comptoir-Nach- 
richten He afterwards removed to Wands- 
beck, and there wrote the =e 
Messenger (Wandesbecker Bote). 

1776 he was appointed to a civil office on 
der the government of Hesse Darmstadt, 
but which he soon resigned, and returned 
to Wandsbeck, There he continued the 
‘publication of bis Works, the 8th volume 
of which appeared in 1812; translated 
Terrasson’s Sethos, Ramsay’s Travels of 
Cyrus. St. Martin’s Work on Error and 
Truth, Fenelon’s Religious Works, and 
Twiss’s Travels, Jie was also the author 
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of many anonymous pieces on modern po- 
lities, modern philosophy, and other sub- 
jects. He expired atthe house of his 
son-in-law M. Perthes, an eminent book- 
seller of Hamburg. 

Lieut.-cot. T. Jones, son of Rev. Wm. 
Jones, vicar of Pwilheli, who after many 
wounds and advancements in the 4th foot, 
in France, Spain, Portugal, and America, 
was slain at New Orleans. 

Drowned by the upsetting of a boat-onm 
Lake Champlain, Dr. Dunn, a surgeon in 
the British Army, who was in all the cam- 
paigns io Spain. 

Drowned m La Plata, owing to one of 
those sudden gales incident to that river, 
which swept him from the deck of the Fe- 
lucca in which he was passing from Bue- 
nos Ayres to Monte Video, aged 29, Mr. 
Henry Chorley, late of Liverpool, 

Perished in the Sytph sloop of war, aged 
21, Mr. W. H. Fox, eldest son of Wm. 
Fox, esq. solicitor, late of Gloucester. 

At Boston, America, Mrs, John Hord, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Alderman Butter- 
worth, of Coveutry. 

On board H, M.S. Royal Oak, om the 
coast of America, aged 19, Charles Rusher, 
R. M. youngest son of Mr. Rusher, of 
Oxford. 

At New York, aged 54, Robert Fulton, 
esq. inventor of the steam-boat, a man of 
rare mechanical ingenuity, and great 
energy of character. He was the Mons. 
Francais of Messrs. Pitt and Dundas, and 
was employed by them to construct cata- 
maraps, and other machines of destruc- 
tion, for which he received munificent 
grants from the British treasury. 

On his passage to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Lieut.-col. J. H. Poole. 

In India, Lieut. R. D. Eyre, interpreter 
and quarter-master to the 2d batt. 5th 
regt. N. I. and son of the Jate Rev. Henry 
Eyre, of Landford, Wilts. 

July 1. Aged 73, Lieut.-general Ste- 
phens, R. A. 

In Broad-street Buildings, Colin Ross, 
esq. late of Fredericksburgh, Virginia. 

July 2. In Clifford-street, the wife of 
J. Calcraft, esq. M. P. of Rem all, 
co, Dorset, one of the daughters of the 
late Sir T. P. Hales, bart. 

July S. In Portman-square, the wife 
of James ‘Dawkins, esq. M. P. 

July 6. In Dover-street, Piccadilly, by 
his own hand, during a fit of insanity, 
Samuel Whitbread, esq. M.P. He was 
born in 1758, and was the only son of 
the late Sampel Whitbread, esq: by 
Lady Mary, third daughter of Charles, 
first Earl Cornwallis. After passing 
through Eton and Oxford with distin- 
guished credit, he made the tour of Eue 
rope under Mr. Coxe, celebrated for his 
publications on Switzerland, Russia, &c. 
He then stored his mind with that vast and 
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comprehensive knewledge which he has 
since so usefully applied. Entering on 
the political stage when the drama was 
supported by the first characters that ever 


‘graced British annals, he was yet distin- 


guished for a firmness of mind, a purity 
ef intention, a brilliancy of thought, and 
an energy of expression. From his first 
entrance into public life, he warmly at-* 
tached himself to the late Mr. Fox, and 
was his zealous supporter. On his death 
he became the real leader of the party, to 
whom he dictated his opinions, without 
implicitly adopting their views, or sup- 
porting their measures, when, as was fre- 
quently the case, they opposed his own. 
His life may be said to be before his coun- 
trymen ; for, though they witnessed only 
his exertions in the Senate, they will be 
well aware how many of his private hours 
must have been consumed in informing 
himself upon every question of general 
policy, or even private interest, that came 
before the House: for upon almost all 
these he was a constant speaker; and 
however others may have differed from 
him io their views of the various matters 
upon which he interested himself, none 
could charge him with ignorance of his 
subject, insincerity in the opinions he 
adopted, or the want of a manly elogence 
and undaunted courage in the enforcement 
of them. He was the ready asdvoca'e of 
the aggrieved and persecuted of every 
Nation, who thought proper to lay their 
complaiats before the British Parliament ; 
the active investigator of corruption, mal- 
versation, and neglect, in all our own pub- 
lic offices at home: so that the extent of 
his utility is to be contemplated, not only 
with a view to the good he performed, but 
to the evil he prevented. As an orator 
his talents were highly estimated. The 
eharacter of -his eloquence was bold, ner- 
vous, and decisive ; pregnant, with idea, it 
wasted nothing in expression; and dis- 
dained the weakness of verbiege when it 
bore the strength of argument. He was 
thought by many to be more ‘powerful in 
attack than defence; but so prompt in his 
observations, that it will be long before his 
party will find any one to fill his place. 
He was the warm, liberal, and enthusiastic 
encourager of universal education, from 
the pore feeling of benevolence. He was 
convinced that to enlighten the National 
mind, and to make a people familiar with 
the Holy Scriptures, was to make’ them 
strong, moral, and happy. In his friend- 
ships, no man was more ready to sacrifice 
time, ease, and comfort, than himself. 
‘This was conspicuous in the arduous un- 
dertaking of the re-establishment of Drury- 
lane Theatre.—His private life, however 
amiable, was merged in the superior im- 
of his public avocations. He 
was most faithful and zealous in the dis- 


charge of all the duties of domestic life ; 
as a husband, father, friend, and master, 
his conduct was in the highest degree ex- 
emplary. To Earl Grey, with whom he 
was so intimately united. in politicks, he 
and his family were also more closely 
bound by the ties of affinity; Mr. Whit- 
bread having married, Jone 1739, Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, eldest daughter of the 
first Earl Grey; and Sir George Grey, 
her brother, having married in 1795 Mary, 
sister of Mr.Whitbread. By Lady Eliza- 
beth Grey, Mr. Whitbread has. left issue 
two sons and two daughters, to lament a 
loss great to society, and to them irre- 
parable: Elizabeth, born Dec, 21, 1791; 
married a short time since to the bro- 
ther of Earl Waldegrave: William, born 
Jan. 4, 1795, who will inherit the landed 
estates, full 20,000/. per annum: Samuel- 
Charles, born Feb. 16, 1796; and Emma* 
Louisa, born Jan. 19, 1798. A consi- 
derable property in the Funds, and the 
large capital in the extensive Brewery, 
whence the fortune of the family was de- 
rived, are expected to be apportioned as 
an ample provision for the junior children, 
Mr. Whitbread died possessed of five- 
eighths of the brewery: his father making 
it compulsory on him, by a clause in his 
will, to retain a majority of shares in his 
own hands, He had completed his mag- 
nificent mansion, and nearly so his exten- 
sive plantations around it, at Southwell, 
the whole at an expenditure of not less 
than 120,000/, — With respect to the la- 
mented circumstances of bis death, the 
evidence produced before the Coroner’s 
Jury very satisfactorily proved the de- 
rangement of his mind for some time pre- 
vious, J. Wilcher, esq. who resides in 
Hertfordshire, a particular friend of the 
deceased, stated, that a few weeks since, 
he received an application from the fa- 
mily of Mr. W. to come to town, for the 
purpose of soothing their afflicted feelings, 
and, if possible, to rouse the deceased from 
the melancholy that was operating upon 
him. On hia arrival he found him jin a 
desponding state, and, notwithstanding 
every exertion, he could but occasionally 
succeed in shaking off the melancholy, or 
cause him to give up the irregular notions 
and incoherent expressions he had adopted. 
He entreated Mr. W. to retire. from, that 
intense application which disturbed his 
imagination. _ Mr. W listened to his ad- 
vice, and in many instances promised to 
adhere to it, He complained, however, 
that he felt he had become completely un- 
fit for business — that his public life was 
extinct —that he was derided — io short, 
that he had become“ an outcast of society,” 
An evening or two before the fatal traps- 
action, they dined together. Mr. W..was 
ja excellent health, and conducted himself 
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he has always been distinguished. After 
dinner, however, ‘his great mind at once 
forsook him, and he commenced an argu- 
ament of a nios: idle and ridiculous nature. 
On this be ex patiated with as much warmth 
as though it was a great national question. 
His friend endeavoured to restore his rea- 
son, and poinied out to him the absurdity 
of his statements. Mr. W. however per- 
sisted im his frensied declarations ; and, 
among other things, stated that charges of 
@ serious nature were exhibited against 
him, as well by the public voice as by 
communications: this was also resisted as 
erroneous by his friend. Mr. W. however, 
with mach warmth, undertook to prove it by 
his secretary, who, he said, could produce 
documents to the fact. The secretary was 
instantly called, when the whole turned 
out:to be a mere fabrication of the brain, 
The reason of the deceased seemed to be 
again restored for a short time, and he 
bowed in silent admi-sion of his error. 
The evidence of Mr Wilcher went to prove 
@ variety of otber incidents relative to the 
deceased for several months, all of which 
went to establish a derangement of the 
mind of his lamented friend. — Mr. Hol- 
jand, a magistrate at Epsom, corroborated 
the account of Mr. Wilcher.—Mr. Whit- 
bread’s servant, and his private secretary, 
were then examined ; aud, afier a moment’s 
consideration, the Jury returned a verdict 
oh Rasanity. 

July 8. At Castle Bernard, co. Cork, in 
ber 48:h year, the Right Hoa. Cathe: ine 
Henrietta, Coun'ess of Bandon. Her La- 
dyship was the only daughter of Richard 
Boyle, second Ear} of Shannon in Ire- 
land, and Baron Carleton in England, 
Knight of St. Patrick, (by Catherine Pon- 
sonby, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 
John Ponsonby, formerly: Speaker of the 
House of Commons, in Ireland, by Lady 
Blizabéth Cavendish, second daughter of 
William third Duke of Devonshire; which 
Jobn Ponsonby, Speaker of the House of 

, was brother of William Pon- 
sonby second Earl of Besborough, and 
father of William Brabazon Ponsonby, 
first Lord Ponsonby of Imokilly.)—The 
first Earl of Shannon was Henry Boyle, 
sen of the Hon. Henry Boyle, grandson 
of Roger Boyle, first Earl of Orrety, and 
great grandson of Richard, first Earl of 
Cork, The deceased Countess was born 
Jan. 12th, 1768, married Feb. 12, 1784, 
Francis Bernard, Earl of Bandon, by whom 
she had issue eleven children, of whom 
eight survive her. The Countess was 
justly distinguished for her extensive cha- 
rities in the neighbourhood of Castle Ber- 
Nard. 

July 10. On bis passage to Lisbon, having 
fallen overboard, G. A. Robinson, surgeon. 
An ardency towards a perfect knowledge of 
his profession induced him to accompany 


| 
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a gentleman on ‘the voyage, whose state 
‘of health required a medica! attendarit, 
In the loss of this amiable yoting man, 
society has been deprived of a valuable 
acquisition ; the medical department of 
‘a choice orfament. A wish td relieve the 
calamities incident to the ‘human frame, 
was almost born with him, and was se- 


conded ‘by an education conformable to it. | 


He was benevolent and charitable; de- 
lighted in dispensing his knowledge tu the 
‘afflicted, mm | was eminently successful in 
hix giticrion. paging 
July 11. At Stukeley, co. Hunts, the 
Rev. Jot Torkington, D.D. Master of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. He was the se- 
cond son of the Rev. James Torkington, 
M. A. prebendary of Worcester, rector 
of King’s Repten and Little Stukeley, 
Hunts ; was. born at the latter-place, Mey 
26, 1742. He was entered of Clare Hail 
in 1762 ; B. A. 1166; M.A. 1769; B.D. 
1778 ; elected Master 1761; D.D. 1785. 
On the 14th June, 1787, he had a dispem 
sation to hold the vicarage of Stapleford, 
co. Leic. with the rectory of Teigh,” cd. 
Rutland, to both of which he was pré- 
sented by his relation the Right Hon. Re- 
bert Sherard, 4th Earl of Harborough ** 
- July 14. In Pall Mall, in his 77th year, 
William Morland, esq: head partner ih 
the banking-house of Morland, Ran:om, 
and Co, and M. P. for Taunton, from 1796 
~ 1806 ; many years chairman ‘of the 
B- itish Fire-office, and Westminster Lifé- 
‘Office, and Treasurer of the British Inst?- 
tution for the encou t -of the Fihe 
Arts. He-had travelled m the early pal® 
of his life; aud while in Italy imbibed’ 
taste for works of vert&,; which led hint to 
form a choice collection of pictures, among 
which are some of the very’ first’ class. 
He was of a Keutish family, and had & 
seat at Lee, in that County ; but, havitig 
engaged with the late Mr: Ransom in the 
banking business, he resided chiefly th 
Westminster, to attend that cdrticefff, 
which he cotitinued with Mr: Ransonh’s 
son-in-law, the late Lord Kinnaird: By 
his lady, a Sister of the late Dr. Mills 6f 
‘Crooms Hill, and now living, he had & 
daughter, his only child, martied.to Scrope 
Bernard, esq. of Winchendon, Bucké, 
M. P. for Aylesbury and Si. Mawes; whd 
has taken the name of Morland, and suc- 
ceeds ds head partner in the firm, and has 
a family of children, whom their grand- 
father lived to see grown to maturity, an@y 
oné of his grandsons associated it the 
bank wi h himself. 

July 19. - At Brockley-hiil, aftet a long 
confinement, Mrs. Godfrey, of Po:tman- 
square, much respected and regretted by 
her friends and acquaintance, 





‘* See Nichols’s Hist, of Leicestershite, 
vol, i Part ia pp. $40, 246; ILL : 
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» . -BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 27, toJuly 25, 1815. 


~~ Christened, — 2Qand 5 143] 50 and 60 149 


Males - 10672 oo45 | Males - 1529 5and10 69} 60and 70 149 
Females 971 Females 10 and 20 $62] 70and80 91 





Between 





Whereof haye died under 2 years od 378 20 and 30 126 | 80 and 90 57 
Peck Loaf 3s, 11d, , 30 und 40 154 | 90 and 100 12 
Salt £1. per bushel; 4$¢. per pound. 40 and 50 160 | 100..,.........0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending July 22. 



































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat, Rye , Barly | Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans,. 
s djs. dis. djs. djs. d. s. d|s. djs. d.ys. d. 
Middlesex’ 63 0/00 0/31 9/28 6/35: 10|/Kssex 58 4/33 {3 0/25 3 
Surrey 64 4/34 0/32 O29 4/37 GiiKent 59 4100 O27 10}27- -6/33. 4 
Hertford 57 4/28 031 0/25. 0]40. 3||sussex 58 0/00 0/23 O)27. olov 0 
Bedford 65 1/00 0/32 O/24 9/33 Sj|suffolk 58 0]00 0/29 O}26 * 
Huntingdon 60 7/00 “0/50° S2L 2/30 O}/Camb, 55 8/28 0/00 O15 3 
Northamp. 60 10/00 O/27 4/21 0)34 OJ|jNorfolk 58 6|30 O24 3/20 0 
Rutland 56 6/00 0/29 6/22 C100 U||Lincoln 57 10)35 2/27 4]i8 0 
Leicester 65 7/36 0/30 4/22 8/36 9|/York 63 8)00 0/26 O21 + 
Nottingham 66 6/10 9/26 6/29 4/37 Oj/Durham 75 7/00 000 0/52 0 
Derby- 72 9/00 0/00 0/28 4/40 6/|Northum. 63 6/43 626 2/24 0 
Stafford. 74 5100 0131 O}24 6/43. 3/|Cumberl. 66 1137. 4|50° 6|90 0 
Salop 7711/56 0/00 0)38 als 0}/Westmor. 74 2j44 0/32 Oj29 0 
Hereford © 71 1/44 7/31 10)31 5/37 10|/Lancaster 73 9/00 Oj00 O/e4 0 
Worcester 69 2/00 0/34 7/29 0/35 S|/Chester 74 8100 0/00 Oj00 0 
Warwick 0:34 O16 5/41 4// Flint 7111/00 O88 6/27 0 
Wilts 0|33. 6/30 442 4)\Denbigh 70° 9]00 Oj41 3/50 0 
Berks 0)30 «1/29 9/59 ‘7);Anglesea 62 6/00 0/23 O}19 oO. 
Oxford 0728. 1/28 036 9)\Camarvon 75 8)00 Oj31 5/24 Qo. 
Bucks 0}40. O27 237 2]\Merioneth 81° 2/00 0/40 8/23 0 
Brecon 035 9322. 8100 O}/Cardigan 66 8/00 0|30 6}16 0. 
Montgom. 0/32 0)26 “20 9||Pembroke 53 7j00 0/29 9)00 0 
Radnor. : O\32 0190 4/00 O}/Carmart. 69 4/00. 035 6/00 O° 
Glamorg, 80 8/00 0/42 8/28. 0 
ma of Ragland and Wales, per quarter ||Gloucest. 72 6/00 0/50, 6/28 0. 
67. 8/57 1031 926 237 llsomerset 71 0/00 0136 0/24 0. 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmouwih79 2}00 O60 0/00 0 
55-1140 728° 123° 293. SIiDevon 73°11100 0131 4/29 r 
Aggregate Average Prices of the ‘Twelve Ma- Cornwall 81 9/00 0/33 0)30 0. 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 66 2/00 0135 6/2 0 
which Exportation and Bounty are to bel|Hants 61 5/00 0128 8/27 6. 
regulated in Great Britain............. Roodecdecqeosces veeees00 9100 000 Olv0 0. 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 24: 60s. to 65s. 
RETURN, OF WHEAT, in Mark. Lane, including only from July 10 te July 15: 

Total 3;671 Quarters. Average 65s. 9d.—4s. 94d. higher than last Return, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, July 15, 18s. 9d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 22, 32s. 64d. 

PRICE OF HOPS, LN ie 3 BOROUGH MARKET, July 24: 
Kent Bags ............ 74 Os. to 9/, Kent Pockets ........ + 61. 6s. to 8/.. 14a, - 
Sussex Ditto ......... 64, 10s. to. 8/. . Sussex Ditto .........+s 54. 15s. to. Th 108, , 
Essex Ditto ........... 74 Os. to 9/. Qs, | Farnham Ditto. csvesrseell Us. to 13%. Os. 





AVERAGE. PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 24: 
St. James's, Hay 4/, 45. Straw 1/, 19s, Od.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 14s. 6d. Straw 2/. Os, 
Clover 62, 16s, 6d.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 14s. 6d. Straw 1/. 15s, Od. Clover 6/, 13s. Od, 


a July 24. To-sink the Offal—per Stone of 8!bs. 





DeeP ccsctiiicdbocasecccapcapecliiiea Ck AO BRIN 1 ABE. cciccceeccccoeqenaseoes «5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
“0 4s, 4d. to Ss. Od. Head of Cattle at Market July 24: 

feveseee 48, Od. to 5s. 8d. Beasts ......... rT60 Catves 20), 

POrk .....eeceereeserssseceeee 4s. Bd, to Gs, Od. Sheep ,..... 18,780. Pigs 340. 





COALS, July 24: Newcastle 405. Od.—49s. 6d. Sunderland 42s. 9d.—44,, Sd. 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s. Mottled 96s. Curd 100s. CANDLES, 12. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 14s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Slr, St. James's 44,.0d, Clare Market Qs. Od. Whitechapel 4s, 0d. 











ick and 


clear, 196/. 1911.— 
Middle- 


12/,—London Institution, 40/, 19s.—Surrey 


ditto, 12/.—Vauxhall Bridge, 51/.—Strand Bridge Aunuities, 92, 10s. premium. 
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1. 10s. clear. , 


, London.— 
19/.—Severn and 


and other Paorzrry, in 


5001. ex dividend.—Warw 


, 1200/. ex half yearly div. of 27 
102i. 5s. ex dividend 3/. half vear clear,—Impe-. __ 


.—Commercial Sale Rooms, 29/. 10s —West 


at the Office of Mr. Scort, 28, New Bridge-street 
35l.—West-India Dock, 146/.—London ditto, 78/.—Royal Exchange 
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—Neath, 235/. ex dividend 15/. per annum.—Oxford, 
Napton, 260/.—Grand Junction, 200/. ex dividend 4/. half year 
Kennet and Avon, 19/.—Rochdale, 501.—Ellesmere, 80/—Lancaster, 


July 1845 (to the 26th), 

Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal 
Assurance, 250/.—Globe Insurance, 

rial, 49/7.—Rock, 10s. premium 

sex Water-Works, 251. 10s.—Chelsea ditto, 


Wye Railway, 





EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JULY, 1815. 
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Fleet Stréet, London. 





Red Lion Passage, 
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